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THIiRIC  is  one  most  iin])ortaiit  feature  of  the  scope  and  work  of 
the  Pan  Anierican  Union  which  is  not  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  as  fully  as  it  deserves.  While  everything  jtossihle,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  regulations  of  this  institution,  is  being  done  to 
extend  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20  Latin  Anierican  coun¬ 
tries  lying  south  of  it,  and  to  make  the  L'nited  States  better  known  and 
understood  throughout  those  countries,  there  is.  correspondingly,  just  as 
great  an  effort  being  made  to  build  up  the  exjiort  trade  of  Latin  America 
to  the  Lhiited  States,  and  to  s])read  ])ractical,  interesting,  and  n])-to-date 
information  concerning  all  the  Latin  Anierican  countries  among  the  peo¬ 
ples  and  institutions  of  the  United  States,  Some  persons  and  critics  who 
have  not  fully  studied  the  character  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  have 
not  investigated  its  publications,  re])orts,  and  correspondence  have  the 
impression  that  it  is  largely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  LInited  States. 
This  is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  also  largely  interested  in  the 
])rogress  of  each  one  of  the  American  Re])ublics.  In  other  words,  it  is 
striving  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  the  two  smallest  Latin  American  Re- 
])ublics,  in  ])oint  of  area.  Salvador  and  Panama,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the 
two  greatest  in  territorial  extent,  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  It  is 
informing  the  whole  northern  world  just  as  much  about  such  extremely 
southern  countries  as  Argentina,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia 
as  it  is  informing  the  latter  concerning  the  L’nited  States.  It  is  continu¬ 
ally  in  its  commercial  endeavors  impressing  upon  the  importers  of  the 
United  States  and  the  manufacturers  who  need  raw  products  that  there 
are  great  opportunities  for  the  building  up  of  their  business  in  the  imj^rta- 
tion  of  these  raw  products  from  Latin  America.  luilarging  ujjon  this 
idea,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  continually  pointing  out  that  the  real 
jirosperity  and  growth  of  Pan  American  commerce  depends  ujion  the 
exchange  of  products— that  is,  upon  the  highest  development  of  both 
buying  and  selling  between  nations.  The  United  States,  accordingly, 
must  buy  from  Latin  America  as  well  as  sell  to  them,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  Pan  American  Union  has  given  full  attention  to  the 
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building  uj)  of  the  markets  of  Latin  America  in  the  United  States,  the 
increase  of  their  exi)orts  to  the  United  States  can  be  cited.  While  tlie 
exports  of  the  United  .States  to  tlie  southern  countries  have  grown  remark¬ 
ably  during  the  last  lo  years,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  incn'ase  in 
its  imports  from  those  countries.  To-dav  the  United  States  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  natural  market  for  what  all  of  Latin  America  has  to  sell 
and  the  Pan  American  Union  will  be  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  make 
known  to  the  trade  interests  of  tin*  northern  jiart  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
s]diere  what  products  are  being  offered  in  the  markets  by  the  southern 
part  of  the  Western  Hemis])here.  Ivvery  Latin  American  who  would 
understand  the  practical  nsefnlness  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should 
study  the  files  of  its  Monthly  Pri.i.iCTix  and  its  other  nmnerons  publi¬ 
cations  which  are  circulated  all  over  the  world  and  which  are  cpioted 
more  than  anv  similar  i)ublications,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
luiro])e  and  even  Asia.  The  Pan  American  I'liion  to-day  is  the  most 
effective,  legitimate,  ofiicial  publicity  agency  which  all  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  have.  It  is  steadily  being  more  and  more  so  regarded  and 
consulted  by  leading  editor^,  authors,  writers,  lecturers,  travelers,  si)eak- 
ers,  as  well  as  by  manufacturers,  exjrorters,  and  importers  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  for  any  individual  Latin  American  Government 
through  a  particular  agency  maintained  by  that  Government,  either  in 
I'inrope  or  the  United  .States,  to  accomidish  as  much  for  making  its 
resources,  irotentialities,  and  progress  better  known  as  can  aiul  is  con- 
stantlv  being  done  bv  the  Pan  American  U'nion  through  its  its 

other  publications,  and  its  correspondence. 


RKTt'KX  OK  Tin-:  SlvCRHTAKV  OK  ST.VTK  OK  THK  fNITIil)  STATUS. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox, 
has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the  conntries  of  Latin  America  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  friendly  and  hospitable 
rece])tion  which  has  been  given  him  in  every  capital  which  he  has  visited 
is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  growth  of  more  cordial  and  closer  relations 
between  those  conntries  and  the  United  States.  The  addresses  which 
he  has  made  and  the  responses  which  have  been  delivered  by  distinguished 
Latin  American  ofiicials  breathe  a  sjiirit  of  common  interest  and  sympathy 
which  can  not  fail  to  ad\ance  the  cause  of  Pan  American  commerce, 
friendship,  and  peace.  The  example  set  by  the  distinguished  Secretarv 
of  State  of  the  United  .States  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  should  be  followed  by  other  officials  of  tlie  United 
States  and  by  those  of  all  of  the  Latin  American  conntries.  Whenever  a 
man  standing  high  in  the  public  life  of  the  United  States  goes  to  those 
conntries  he  invariably  returns  with  an  increased  admiration  for  them 
and  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  imjrortance  and  their  progress.  It  is 
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In  iheMoalh  of  Mr.  Duw.^on.  on  May  1,  l(tl2,  the  diploinatio  service  of  the  I'nited  States 
Mitlereil  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  experienced  and  al)le  members.  Mr.  Dawson  had 
'Crved  in  many  responsil)le  diplomatic  capacities,  especially  in  Latin  .Vmerica,  where 
he  was  rcs|)ecl‘ed  for  his  ability,  tact,  and  sympathy.  At  the  time  of  his  demise,  Mr. 
Daw.son  was  the  resident  diplomatic  ollieer  'of  the  Department  of  State.  In  the  next 
issne  there  will  be  more  extended  reference  to  Mr.  Dawson. 
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also  to  he  hoped  that  tliere  may  come  to  the  United  States  more  inihiential 
and  representative  olhcials  of  Latin  America  in  order  that  tliev  may  see 
with  tlieir  own  eyes  and  learn  with  their  own  ears  that  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  ])eople  of  the  United  States  are  in  sym|)athv  with  the  efforts  of  the 
])cople  and  Governments  of  Latin  America  to  evolve  conditions  of  material, 
coinmercial,  social,  educational,  and  <iovernmental  proitress  which  entitle 
them  to  a  hijjh  position  amoni^  the  nations  of  the  world. 


INTERX.VTK  iXAI.  CoNC.KESS  ( iK  AMERICAN  STrOENTs, 

The  Pan  American  Union  urges  strongly  n])on  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  the  advisability  of  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  International  Congress  of  American  Students  which  will  he  held  in 
Lima,  Peru,  during  July,  lyi--  It.  would  he  a  most  fortunate  inlluence 
for  the  development  of  closer  frieiidshi])  and  better  actiuaintance  between 
the  younger  generations  of  Xorth  and  South  America  if  a  large  delegation 
of  students  from  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  LTiited  States 
could  proceed  to  Lima  and  particijiate  actively  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
uni(iue  gathering.  They  would  meet  there  the  best  young  men  of  Latin 
America  and  establish  a  bond  of  common  interest  which  would  be  hel])ful 
in  Pan  American  educational  jirogress  just  as  the  intercollegiate  gather¬ 
ings  or  associations  of  students  in  different  universities  of  the  United 
States  are  of  great  practical  value  in  advancing  the  student  welfare  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  IThted  States.  These  delegates  from  the 
North  would  have  their  eyes  ojiened  to  the  cpiality  of  young  men  and  the 
character  of  their  education  in  South  America.  Correspondingly,  the 
Latin  American  students  would  return  to  their  resjiective  institutions 
with  a  keener  interest  in  the  educational  life  of  North  America  and  of  its 
student  body.  As  has  been  rejieatedly  said  in  the  editorial  section  of  the 
BfEEElTN  and  in  the  addresses  and  corres])ondence  of  its  Director  (icneral 
and  other  officers,  there  is  no  more  potent  inlluence  for  the  develo])ment 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  peace  among  nations  than  the  intimate 
acipiaintance  of  their  representative  men.  As  the  students  who  gather 
at  this  international  congress  will  some  day  be  strong  factors  in  the 
])olitical,  social,  and  educational  development  of  their  respective  countries, 
the  friendships  started  by  this  meeting  and  the  exchange  of  views  which 
will  take  place  can  not  fail  to  have  a  direct  inlluence  in  future  years  ujion 
closer  understanding  of  all  the  countries  represented  at  the  congress. 
There  mav  be  a  serious  difficulty  in  providing  funds  for  the  exjiense  of  a 
delegation  of  this  kind  because  few  universities  or  colleges  have  made  any 
provision  for  this  in  their  budget  and  the  majority  of  students  themselves 
can  not  afford  to  undertake  the  long  journey  to  Pern,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  way  may  be  devised  to  ])ay  the  expenses  of  sending  at  least  a  few 
of  the  best  students  in  the  ITiited  States  to  this  congress.  Possibly  some 
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mail  of  means  who  is  interested  in  the  develo])inent  of  Pan  Aineriean 
frieiidslii])  and  commerce  conld  find  no  better  way  to  sliow  his  philan- 
tliro]))'  and  generosity  than  by  giving  aid  to  a  movement  of  this  kind. 
There  are  also  in  many  universities  students  of  sulTicient  means  who 
miglit  be  interested  to  tlie  extent  that  they  would  i)ay  their  own  expenses, 
getting  their  return  in  the  value  of  travel  and  in  meeting  the  best  young 
men  of  South  America.  If  further  information  is  desired  about  this  con¬ 
gress  by  the  readers  of  the  Bpi.i.ktix,  the  Pan  American  Union  will  be 
glad  to  su|)plv  them  with  any  data  in  its  possession. 


IlIKHCTuR  (UvNURAL’S  VISIT  TO  CL’UA  AND  PANAMA. 

The  Director  General  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
his  apiireciation  of  the  courtesies  and  attention  which  were  shown  him 
during  his  recent  visit  to  Cuba  and  Panama.  When  he  left  Washington 
on  March  24  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  the  guest  of 
that  city  at  a  meeting  called  to  consider  the  opportunities  of  Charleston 
and  the  South  in  the  commerce  with  Latin  America  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  he  had  expected  to  return  immediately  to  Washington.  In 
Charleston,  however,  he  received  telegrams  from  Cuba  and  Panama 
which  caused  him  to  change  his  jilans  and  proceed  South.  On  his  way 
to  Cuba  he  stojiped  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  to  call  ujxm  the  great  rail¬ 
road  builder,  Mr.  Henry  .M.  Flagler,  who  has  recently  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  that  triumph  of  engineering — an  extension  of  the  Florida  liast 
Coast  Railway  all  the  way  from  the  mainland  to  Key  West,  some  15b 
miles.  Mr.  Flagler  is  ti)  be  classed  as  one  of  the  really  notable  construc¬ 
tive  men  of  this  country,  and  Florida  and  the  whole  South  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  courage  and  foresight  in  the  construction  of  a 
line  which  jilaces  Cuba  within  seven  hours’  sea  journey  from  the  United 
States,  .\mong  the  inlluences  which  inspired  him  to  undertake  this 
work  was  his  belief  in  the  development  of  trade  and  travel  between  the 
United  .States  and  the  countries  south  of  it. 

Upon  the  Director  General’s  arrival  in  Cuba  he  was  met  by  a  delegation 
of  orticials  from  the  State  Deiiartment  and  of  personal  friends  among  the 
Cubans,  who  escorted  him  to  the  Hotel  Sevilla,  where  he  made  his  head¬ 
quarters.  During  his  stay  the  Government  deputized  Senor  Enrique 
Soler  y  Baro  to  act  as  special  aid  to  the  Director  General  and  look  after 
his  pleasure.  He  executed  his  duties  most  faithfully.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  .Senor  Tcdo.  Manuel  Sanguily,  gave  a  luncheon  on  .Sunday,  March 
41,  in  honor  of  the  Director  General,  which  was  attended  by  about  30  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  jniblic  and  jtrivate  life  of  Cuba.  Dinners  or 
luncheons  were  also  given  in  his  honor  by  Senor  Don  Jose  P'.  Godoy. 
.Mexican  Minister;  Hon.  .\rthur  .M.  Beaupre,  United  States  Minister; 
Edmund  G.  \'aughan.  President  Banco  Nacional  de  Cuba;  .Senor  Don 
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('luillernio  Patterson,  Senor  Don  Marcelino  Diaz  de  \’ille,i;as,  and  Senor 
Don  Elisco  Giberga.  Prior  to  liis  departure  on  Monday,  Aj)ril  i,  lie  was 
received  by  (ien.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  President  of  the  Rejniblie,  who 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Leav¬ 
ing  Habana,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  i,  by  the  steamer  M alike  of  the 
Hamburg- American  line,  which  had  invited  the  Director  General  to  be  its 
guest  on  this  vessel,  he  proceeded  to  Panama,  arriving  there  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Ajiril  4.  His  stay  upon  the  Isthmus  lasted  until  the  15th,  when  he 
returned  ujion  the  Victoria  Liiiu  ,oi  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  to  Wash¬ 
ington  via  Xew  York  City.  During  his  10  days  at  Panama  he  was 
most  kindly  received  and  treated  by  both  Panaman  and  American 
officials.  He  visited  every  section  of  the  canal  as  the  guest  of  the 
engineer  members  of  the  commission,  and  he  sjient  considerable  time 
renewing  his  acquaintances  with  the  officials  and  jieople  of  Panama,  with 
whom  he  became  intimately  associated  during  the  time  he  was  minister 
to  that  country  in  1904-5.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  vSehor  Don 
Pablo  Aroseniena,  gave  a  breakfast  in  his  honor,  which  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  rejiresentative  Pananians.  He  was  also  entertained 
by  Hon.  11.  Percival  Dodge,  the  United  States  Minister;  vSir  Claude  Cov¬ 
entry  Mallet,  British  Minister;  Col.  H.  E.  Hodges,  assistant  chief  engineer; 
11.  H.  Rousseau,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer;  Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  head 
of  the  department  of  sanitation;  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  head  of  the 
department  of  civil  administration;  Messrs.  Ernesto  and  Joseph  Lefevre; 
and  J.  A.  Smith,  general  superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  In 
a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Bri.i.iCTix  there  will  be  a  sjiecial  article  on  the 
canal  and  Panama  jirejiared  by  the  Director  (icneral. 


inx.xEK  OK  riiiv  PAN  .\mi;kican  socihtv  ok  tiik:  rMTiii)  states. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Hit.i.kti.n  goes  to  press,  arrangements  are  being 
made  by  the  Pan  American  vSociety  of  the  United  States  to  give  a  notable 
dinner  in  Xew  York  City,  on  May  27,  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  vState  of 
the  United  .States  and  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  who 
form  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  intention[is 
to  make  this  gathering  one  of  the  most  important  Pan  American  func¬ 
tions  which  has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  evidence 
of  the  rapidly  growing  interest  throughout  the  Ignited  States  and  in  its 
chief  metropolis,  Xew  York  City,  in  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
their  representative  men.  It  is  fitting  that  the  first  large  dinner  of  this 
society  should  be  in  honor  of  the  men  who  form  the  Go\erning  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  It  woidd  be  diflicult  to  assemble  in  any  capital 
an  abler  and  broader  minded  set  of  men  than  the  ambassadors  and  min¬ 
isters  of  the  20  Rejniblics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  who  are  accredited  to 
the  LTiited  States.  They  come  from  the  forefront  of  the  statesmanship  of 
those  countries  and  all  of  them  are  recognized  in  their  respective  capitals 
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as  able  aiul  forceful  men.  Il  is  ijratifyiiig  lo  note,  moreover,  that  not  only 
in  Wasliinjjton.  but  in  New  York  and  other  larj^e  centers  of  the  I  anted 
States  there  is  a  ,<;ro\vinj;  appreciation  of  the  \  alne  of  closer  friendship  with 
batin  America  through  association  with  their  representative  men  in 
more  intimate  intellectual,  social,  and  educational  relations  as  well  as 
merely  through  commercial  intercourse.  The  Pan  American  Societv, 
while  being  interested  in  Pan  American  commerce,  places  higher  and 
bevond  that  the  value  of  accjnaintance  and  friendshij)  between  the  re])re- 
senlative  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  its  sister  Republics,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  Pan  American  dinner  can  not  fail  to  give  emphasis  to 
this  new  era  of  appreciation. 


THE  PASSINC;  AWAY  ( )F  A  GREAT  Si  il  TIt  AMERICAN  EUIToR. 

When  death  removed  from  his  activities  Dr.  Jose  Paz,  the  owner  of 
ba  Preiisa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  it  took  awa\  one  of  the  great  editors  and 
newspajxT  builders  of  all  America.  The  story  of  the  starting  and  the 
gradual  development  of  ba  Prensa  into  one  of  the  princij)al  journals  of  the 
world  reads  almost  like  a  romance,  and  yet  it  is  a  monument  to  the  courage. 
])ersistency,  and  ability  of  its  creator  and  owner.  Starting  in  a  most  hum¬ 
ble  and  modest  way.  Dr.  Paz  by  his  own  elTorts  btiilt  up  a  newspaiier 
whose  inlluence  has  not  only  been  powerful  in  Argentina,  but  has  been  rec¬ 
ognized  throughout  all  batin  America.  In  newsiiajier  circles  in  every 
part  of  the  world  there  has  been  recognition  of  the  fact  that  few  men  in 
the  history  of  any  country  have  accomplished  more  in  their  lives  with  one 
pajx  r  than  did  Dr.  Paz  with  ba  Prensa.  The  wonderful  building,  famous 
all  over  the  world,  which  it  occupies  in  Buenos  Aires  corresiionds  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  inlluence  which  the  pajx-r  has  exerted  in  the  progress  and 
prosjxritv  of  that  country.  Xo  news|)aper  in  the  United  States  or 
lvuro]X‘  is  housed  in  a  more  perfect  jilant,  where  the  entire  space  is  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  newspaper  and  to  the  welfare  and  use  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  great  sights  of  Buenos  Aires  is  ba  Prensa  Building,  and  it  is 
liointed  out  to  travelers  and  tourists  as  a  tangible  evidenee  of  the  jirogres- 
sive  spirit  of  South  America.  Portunately.  Dr.  Paz  gathered  about  him  an 
able  staff  of  editors,  and  has  members  of  his  own  family  who  will  continue 
to  maintain  the  ])restige  and  quality  of  this  newsj)aper,  so  that  it  will 
continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  be  one  of  the  leading  journals  of 
the  world.  Iflsewhere  in  this  issue  a])pears  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Paz,  with  an 
appropriate  biographical  sketch. 


THE  EATIN-AMERICAN  PRESS  AND  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  I  NION. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  constantly  increased  attention  which  the 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  receiving  from  the  leading  news- 
])apers  of  batin  America.  They  are  realizing  more  than  ever  before  the 
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])nictical  iiM-fulness  of  tliis  iiislitiition  and  the  valuable  information  con¬ 
tained  in  its  .Montmi.y  and  in  its  other  reports  and  jiiiblica- 

tions.  riiey  are  recojinizinf^.  as  shown  in  their  editorial  and  news  col- 
nnins.  that  the  Pan  American  I’nion  is  not  only  ^litan  jrractical 

data  about  what  is  being  done  in  the  United  States  and  is  of  interest  to 
Latin  Amerie'a,  but  that  it  is  educating  the  ])ress  and  jieoples  of  theUnited 
.States  and  of  all  the  northern  world  in  regard  to  the  progress,  riches, 
and  possibilities  of  the  countries  of  whose  development  they  are  the 
chief  exi)onents.  The  editors  of  the  Monthly  Uclletin  read  care- 
fnlly  all  the  ])apers  of  Latin  .\merica  in  order  to  find  news  items  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  ])ress  and  pcojtle  of  the  United  States  and 
ivnrope.  Likewise  they  endeavor  to  place  in  the  colnmns  of  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  I'rench  editions  of  the  Bi  llhtin  that  kind  of  matter 
descriptive  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  all  the  Latin  American 
countries  which  may  be  reproduced  or  discussed  editorially.  It  is 
es])ecially  gratifying  to  note  that  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American 
newsjiapers  have  copied  extensively  from  the  last  annual  re])ort  of  the 
Director  General,  showing  the  practical  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  ])romoting  commerce  and  better  acquaintance  among  all  the  American 
countries.  In  this  connection  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  wishes  to  state  that  this  office  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  editors  of  Latin  America  with  information  on  any  point  which 
its  scope  may  include;  and,  furthermore,  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
can  call  and  make  demands  upon  it  in  the  course  of  their  work  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Union  watches  closely  their  columns  for  new  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  countries. 


DEATH  OK  HON.  D.WTD  J.  FOSTER. 

Pan  American  relationship  and  the  cause  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  lost  a  strong  advocate  and  sincere  friend  when  lion.  David  J. 
Foster,  late  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  \Trniont,  dieil  on 
March  21 ,  1912,  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Foster  was  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Lbiited  States  and 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  w'ork  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
in  the  development  of  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  Republics.  He  was  for  some  time  chair¬ 
man  of  the  F'oreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  during  his  holding  of  that  responsible  place  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  support  this  institution  and  to  make  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
realize  that  it  should  jiromote  in  every  way  possible  its  trade  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  Latin  America.  As  head  of  the  congressional  dele¬ 
gation  which  went  to  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Mexico  in  1910  he 
created  a  most  favorable  impression  among  the  Mexicans  and  other  Latin 
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Americans  whom  he  iiicT  there.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  his 
ahilitv  and  promise  should  be  taken  away  just  at  the  time  when  lie  could 
witness  with  satisfaction  the  fruition  of  his  labors  and  when  he  was 
ap])roaching  the  time  of  his  life  when  still  greater  honors  would  come  to 
him.  The  State  of  \’ermont  was  jiroud  of  him  as  one  of  its  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  United  States  Senator.  The  Director 
(leneral  prizes  the  friendshi])  and  intimate  acciuaintance  which  he  had 
through  many  years  with  Mr.  Foster,  and  extends  to  his  family  and 
friends  his  sincerest  condolences. 


ITKTU  IXTKKN.VTIOXAE  COXOkKSS  Of  CHAMUERS  OE  COMMICKCK. 

It  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  the  jirincipal  commercial  organizations  of  the 
batin  American  countries  will  find  it  iiossible  to  send  representatives  to 
the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Commercial  Associations,  which  will  be  held  in  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  September  ’4-28,  iyi2.  This  will  be  the  greatest  gathering  in 
the  history  of  this  congress, and  Boston  is  making  most  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  for  its  success.  Invitations  are  being  sent  all  over  the  world,  and 
it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a  res|)onse  which  will  make  this  congress 
a  historical  occasion  in  bringing  closer  together  the  representatives  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the  world.  In  view  of  the 
remarkable  growing  importance  of  Pan  American  commerce  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  attention  to  all  those  questions  which  will  advance 
the  exchange  of  trade  between  North  and  South  America,  it  is  almost 
essential  that  the  commercial  organizations  of  at  least  the  princijjal 
ports  and  cities  of  batin  America  should  be  represented.  Boston  is  an 
ideal  place  for  this  meeting,  because  it  represents  the  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  in  commercial  and  industrial  effort.  It  is 
now  ])re])aring,  almost  as  much  as  any  jiort  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  for  the  develoi)ment  of  trade  with 
batin  America.  Its  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  in  America  and  it  is  composed  of  men  of  com¬ 
mendable  energy  and  public  sjnrit.  The  sentiment  of  surrounding 
States  is  also  in  favor  of  su])porting  Boston  in  its  efforts  to  carry  through 
the  congress  successfully.  The  last  issue  of  the  Moxtmlv  Bi  leetix 
contained  a  brief  descriptive  statement  in  regard  to  this  gathering,  and 
it  should  be  consulted  by  all  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  its  plan 
and  scope.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  also  ready  to  give  any  further 
information  within  its  power. 


OXK  of  tlt(‘  most  im])ortimt  aiul  iiitoroslint'  r(“<rions  of  Hon¬ 
duras  is  tli(‘  Dopartimuit  of  Ohmclio. 

Our  ])arty  started  on  a  trip  in  Auj'ust.  at  a  tinu*  known 
as  tli(‘  ‘‘('aiucula.”  wluMi  there  is  usually  a  lull  in  tin*  rainy 
season.  During  this  |)eriod  the  rivers  may  he  erosstal  without  delay, 
then'  is  no  dust  to  molest  the  traveh'r,  and  the  country  may  Ix'  most 
advanta<:eously  studied. 

There  are  sc'veral  roads  from  the  ea])ital,  Te<;uei<;al])a,  to  the 
horder  line  of  Olaneho,  hut  the  most  interestin';  one  is  via  San 


M.VP  OF  HOXnUR.\S  SHOWING  THE  HEl'ART.MENT  OF  OLA.NCHO. 

Juaneito,  a  town  about  'JO  miles  northeast  of  the  eajntal.  These  two 
places  are  separated  hy  a  hi<;h  mountain  ranf'e,  called  the  I’lazuela 
or  San  Juaneito.  This  ran<;e  is  important  in  the  minin';  history  of 
Honduras  heeause  of  the  workin<;s  of  the  well-known  New  York 
Honduras  Rosario  Minin';  (\).,  the  lar<;est  mininj;  eamji  in  Honduras 
anil  one  of  the  larj;est  in  all  ('entral  America.  San  Juaneito  Ran<;e 
extends  nearly  north  and  south.  The  hi<;hest  ])oint  is  7,o7S  feet 
above  the  sea  and  the  road  crosses  the  summit  at  an  elevation  of  7, ()()() 

‘  l$y  .\rniiiiius  T.  Haeberlc,  r.  S.  Consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  Hon<luras. 
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IVot,  or  at  a  point  ;i.N74  I'cot  liij^licr  than  To'rncii'alpa.  Tin*  latter 
part  of  tin*  asctnit  to  the  summit  is  prc'eipitons.  as  is  also  the  descent 
on  the  eastern  slope  to  the  town  of  San  rinatieito  and  the  Valley  of 
(’antaranas.  Keetmt  siirvcws  show  that  to  the  Choluteea  Kiver  in  the 
Valiev  of  ('antaranas  tlnne  is,  in  7  miles  of  liorizontal  distanec',  a  drop 
()f  ovt'r  a  mile  (.).d7S  lec't )  of  vertical  (h‘se(“tit.  A  dense  jirowth  of 
oak  and  a  variety  (d'  hard  and  soft  woods  cover  the  summit  of  the 
ranj^e.  The  pine  tr(‘es,  how(‘V(‘r.  are  not  found  above  an  elevati(»n  of 
5, ■)()()  feet. 

This  mountain  ranjic  is  rich  in  silver  atid  <j:old.  The  vein  system 
consists  of  fissures  of  various  widths  and  sizes,  which  continue  from 
shales  throujih  superimpos(>d  andesite,  showinji  that  tlie  fissures  were 
formed  and  the  valuable  minerals  deposited  after  the  thrustiiif;  uj)  of 
the  ijineous  rock.  The  main  values  and  tntuuds  lie  in  the  andesite. 

The  New  York  it  Honduras  Rosario  Minin<;  Co.  employ  about 
I’.OOO  men  in  the  works  and  00  forei<;ners.  most  of  whom  are  Anu'ri- 
cans.  The  company  has  a  clubhouse  provided  with  pool  and  billiard 
tables,  whore  occasional  dances  are  ^iven  which  are  attended  by  tin* 
society  of  the  capital  atid  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Recause  of  the  jtreeipitous  to]K)j;ra])hy  of  the  eoutitry,  the  company 
adojits  the  .system  'generally  emjtloved  in  Honduras,  that  of  drivinji 
tunnels  from  the  surface  into  the  hillside:  these  levels  are  located  on 
the  east  sh)pe  of  the  San  duaneito  mountain  ranj'e,  and  they  extend 
over  a  vertical  ranjjf'  of  about  1,S0()  feet,  united  by  underj'round  con¬ 
nections,  and  the  lenjrth  amounts  to  about  bO  miles. 

The  mill  and  cyanide  plant  are  located  at  San  Juancito,  1,21)()  feet 
below  the  Rosario  level,  tin*  ore  bein*;  sent  down  from  the  Rosario 
level  in  an  aerial  tramway. 

The  mine  has  two  ])rineipal  ])ower  ])lants,  the  San  Juancito  and 
(uiadalupe,  the  first  of  which  is  located  at  San  Juancito  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  .S  miles  farther  down  the  San  Juancito  River. 

In  addition  there  is  the  old  Washinj;ton  plant,  which  is  not  used  at 
present,  but  the  <ienerators  will  be  converted  into  motors  for  moviui; 
the  maehinery  of  the  new  stamp  mill. 

The  water  is  supplied  by  the  Kseobah's  and  San  Juancito  Rivms 
and  conducted  in  wooden  flumes  for  .‘li  miles  to  a  point  l.-'h').-)  hau 
above  the  San  Juancito  plant.  From  here  it  is  drop])ed  throufih  a 
pressure  ])ipe  4.o()()  feet  lon<;  to  the  ])lant.  The  tail  water  of  the  San 
Juancito  plant,  toficther  with  the  water  of  the  .San  Juancito  Riv(‘r.  is 
used  to  furnish  ])ower  for  the  Guadalupe  ])lant.  J  miles  below. 

This  dro])  of  water  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  ])ressure 
beins'  520  jxumds  to  the  s<|uare  inch.  The  pipe  line  is  made  up  of 
three  kinds  of  pipe,  lap  welded,  steel  pipe  and  seam  and  iron  riveted 
pipe.  It  has  several  ])atei\t  expansion  joints  to  take  care  of  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  pipe. 
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Tlu‘  jicncrnl  oHiccs,  ( vniiidc  plant,  stain])  mill,  and  hotel  will  soon 
he  moved  to  a  mnv  location  near  the  mim'  itself,  where  the  most 
modern  machinery  will  he  installed. 

Instead  of  the  aerial  tramway,  eh'etrie  ears  will  la*  used  to  carry 
th(“  on*  from  the  Rosario  j)ortal  to  the  ])lant.  This,  to*;ether  with 
otluT  imj)rovements,  will  insure  ^reat  savin*:  of  time  ami  (‘xpcmse  and 
will  rednee  the  cost  of  handling  of  the  ore. 

The  new  hnildin*:  near  the  mill  will  ineliuh*  rooms  for  tin*  employees, 
a  elnhroom,  and  all  modern  eonvenienees.  Situated  like  the  mine  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  it  eommands  a  heantiful  vic'w  of 
the  ('antaranas  Valley  and  the  mountains  Ix'vond.  Although  in  the 
Tro})ies,  it  is  necessary  at  this  elevation  to  have  lire  in  the  rooms  in 
the  evenin*:  dnrin*:  certain  months  of  the  year. 

There  are  several  maj)s  of  llondnras,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
those  of  E.  P.  Mayes  and  (\  F'iallos.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  French 
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TlwtgreaU'rpiirtof  tiu'way  from  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  to  the  north  and  east  isover  themoiinlains. 
wnieli  do  not  attain  to  a  remarkal)le  height,  but  are  nevi'rthele.ss  at  an  elevation  of  from  2.IKK)  to 
ti.OOO  feet.  Tho  trails  skirt  the  slopes,  ki-eping  usually  within  the  pins  n-giomand  pass  Ixdow  that 
beit  into  a  more  tropical  area  only  on  rare  oeeasions. 


maj)  of  the  country,  another  hy  F.  Altshnh,  puhlished  in  connection 
with  the  National  Directory  of  Honduras  in  1S99,  and  a  small  one  hy 
Zainosa  Vivas,  also  one  hy  C'ol.  Alfretio  Vischer,  of  Salvador,  puhlished 
hy  Ruhsamcn,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  It  is  true  that  all  of  these 
show  inaecuracies,  hut  for  general  purposes  they  have  been  most 
useful,  and  considering  the  inadequate  data  of  the  country,  the  work 
of  some  of  these  is  most  creditable.  But  little  surveying  has  been 
done  in  Honduras,  and,  therefore,  a  reliable  topographic  map  of 
Honduras  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  A  good  to])ogra])hic 
map  would  furnish  the  basis  for  future  geologic  <*xplorations  in  Hon- 
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(luras,  a  malt(‘r  of  fxrcat  interest,  not  only  for  tlie  |)nr|)ose  of  stndyinir 
more  aeeurat«‘l\  the  niim'ral  wealtli,  hut  also  as  a  part  of  the  work 
carried  on  hy  the  International  (Jeolojxieal  ('on<j:ress. 

Of  jriA'at  iinportanee.  th(‘refore,  an*  the  surveys  made*  hy  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair,  a  former  (‘n<£ine(‘r  of  tlu*  Rosario  Minin>;  Co.,  of  various  points 
in  the  southern  part  of  Honduras  in  connection  with  a  topo<fraphic 
map  of  th(‘  prop(‘rty  of  the  company,  which  was  rc'cently  completed. 

Data  relative  to  the  elevation,  latitudi',  and  lon^itmh'  of  a  few 
j)laces  in  the  southern  part  of  Honduras  may  la*  of  inten'st: 

Siunmil  <il  Tiirre  Island,  (in  which  .Xinajiala  issitualcd.  2.  li»0  lent. 

San  l.nrcnzd.  (in  the  I5ay  nf  l•'(lnsl*(•a.  (i]i]i(isite  Ainapala :  l.atiinde  Id^  I’l'  :JL’" 
iKirih;  liinditinh*.  S7°  27'  10"  west  of  (in-cnwich. 

I’csiiirc,  (in  the  highway  hetwoon  Te<;iicip:al|)a  and  ihc  coasl.  on  the  Xacannic 
Itiver.  which  is  called  the  IV.sjiire  River  at  that  ]i(iint:  Latitude.  i:{°  do' 
l(in'_dtnd(“.  S7‘’  2d'  27";  atid  elevation  dOO  leet.  aii|ir(ixiinat(dy. 

La  X'etita.  a  \  illaire  oti  the  highway  frotn  Teducitraljia  to  San  Lorenzo:  J.atitnde. 
Id°  4y  2d";  longitude.  S7°  20'  Id";  and  elevatioti.  2.000  feet,  ajiiiroxiinately . 

Sahanairrande.  on  the  main  hi<rh\vay  frotn  Te"ucioal]ia  to  Sati  Lorenzo:  Latitndc 
ld°  !!('  0";  loinrittide.  S7°  Jfi' d";  and  elevation,  d.277)  feet. 

Te<rncif;al|)a:  Latitude.  14°  414";  longitude.  S7°  12'  Hi".  'Lite  cathedral  of 

San  Miirind  ha.s  an  elevation,  at  the  to])  of  its  dome.  :LI2()  feet. 

K1  ('(‘rro  de  los  ( 'hi(|iiirillos.  7  miles  north  of  Teancioaliia:  Latititde,  14°  12' 
40";  lonydtnde,  S7°  II' 42";  elevation,  d,701  feet. 

San  Juancito  m.-iy  also  he  reached  hy  a  .somewhiit  lon<;er  route, 
passinjr  throuo:h  the  old  historic  town  of  Santti  laiciji  and  the  htaiti- 
tiful  Valley  of  the  .Vnjrtds,  or  Valle  de  los  An<;(*l(‘s.  The  roujrli  hut 
picturesque  trail  crosses  ti  mountain  ran<r(‘  known  as  Mololoa,  from 
where  the  lirst  view  of  Santti  I.,ucia  is  ohttiint'd,  ti  small  town  situated 
at  an  almost  equally  high  jtoint  on  the  steej)  side  of  tin  ojtposite  moun¬ 
tain  ridge,  ahout  h  miles  east  of  Tegucigalpa.  Just  helow  the  town 
are  the  huildings  of  the  once  famous  mines  of  Santa  J..ucia.  J'ht* 
owner  states  that  the  ore  runs  from  ,‘f(LS()()  ounces  of  silver  per  ton 
iind  contains  some  gold.  This  mine  is  now  workml  on  a  snnill  sctih'. 
hut  in  the  .Spanish  days  Itirge  ((uantities  of  silvt'r  wert'  e.xtracted,  tind 
in  the  yetir  l.)(>4  silvtu-  to  the  iimount  of  SI ,.5()(),n()()  was  sent  tis  tin* 
fifth  ])art  of  the  total  output  of  that  year  to  l*hili|)  H  of  Spain,  in 
ndurn  for  which  the  iidiahitiints  of  Santti  Lucia  received  tht*  roytd 
|)n‘sent  of  ti  wooden  itnagt*  of  ('hrist,  which  may  still  he  siam  hy  those* 
who  visit  the  old  church  of  the  town,  an  intert'sting  relic  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  municipality  of  .Siintii  Lucia  is  crossed  hy  two  inountttin  ranges. 
I..a  Montafiita  tind  Lti  Monttifni  (Ininde,  the  former  running  south¬ 
east,  and  th(‘  hitter  north  and  nortlu'ast  of  tin*  town.  Tin*  higlust 
point  of  till*  Montanti  is  ('antiigtdlo,  1  mile  south  of  Stintti  Lueiti, 
fe(‘t  high,  according  to  rt'cent  measurements. 

Traveling  northe'ast  from  Santti  Lucia,  we  (‘iitt'r  tin*  district  of  Stin 
Antonio  de  Orit'iile.  which  is  compost'd  of  tin*  municiptdit it's  of  \*tille 
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The  iniiK'  of  Sun  .Inuiuito.  silnutol  about  at  miles  from  'recueicalpa.  the  eai)ital  of  llomliiras,  is  onorof 
the  iH'st-known  mines  in  Central  America.  II  has  prodiieeil  simi-  lss2  over  Sl.i.lKHl.tlhO.  In  spite  of  the 
ilistaneo  from  transportation  and  eoinmereial  (imters,  it  has  Ixsai  kept  in  nooil  eonditior.,  and  evi'ry 
ellort  is  ma<le  to  maintain  a  Inch  standard. 


in  T('<riicijralpii  iiinl  San  .hiancito.  Yotirs  ajio,  in  those  mountains,  a 
irroiit  deal  of  wliotit  wtis  oultivatod,  whioli  was  <;round  hv  Inind  mills. 
But  owin}'  to  the  importation  of  Hour  in  hito  years,  vtu-y  little  wlnnit 
is  now'  raisf'd  in  the  vicinity  of  K1  Valle  de  los  Anj^t'les. 

'Phe  mountains  are  rich  in  minerals.  Amon<:  the  mines  the  Sueorro 
iintl  those  of  Las  Animas  are  the  host  known,  the  lirst  of  which  has 
heeii  wtnketl  with  primitive  methoils  for  tihoiit  o(t  yejirs.  A  miiH*r  tif 
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de  los  Angeles.  .San  Antonio  de  Orientt'.  Mtiraita  and  Tiitumhle  with 
tilt'  town  of  Vjille  de  los  ,Vn<;eles  as  tin*  etipital. 

'I'his  valley  is  situatt'd  miles  southeast  of  .San  .luaiieito  jit  an 
elevation  of  4,240  fei't.  Almost  in  the  center  of  it  is  the  small  hut 
attractive  town  which  hears  the  sann*  nann*.  The  valley  is  almost 
'Urrounded  hy  mountains.  Those  on  tin*  north  are  called  the  .Socorro 
and  those  on  the  northwest  the  Liquidamhar,  while  the  hi^h  point 
towiird  tin*  south  is  known  as  ‘‘Kl  Volcan.” 

'Phe  soil  is  especially  well  adapted  to  fruit  <;rowiu<;,  and  many  of 
the  houses  in  the  village  have  their  j;ardens  where  oranges,  hananas, 
and  (‘ven  apjiles  and  li<;s  an*  raised.  The  oranges  iind  a  r(*ady  market 
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reputation  informed  me  tliat  durin<;  this  time  ahout  .‘hOOO.OOO 
pesos'  worth  <»f  silver  was  taken  out.  Jieeently  tlie  mine  was  sold  to 
an  Knolish  company,  which  is  now  workin*^  it  on  a  small  scale. 
Hitherto  the  ore  was  worked  by  means  of  “arrastras’'  and  smeltiii". 
(lold  is  occasionally  found  iu  some  of  the  ore.  The  V(‘in  is  a  blanket 
vein.  More  or  less  the  same  may  he  said  ahout  the  adjoininjf  property 
of  the  San  duan  Zone,  which  is  on  the  same  mountain  ran<^e,  the 
Socorro, 

To  the  south  are  the  Animas  mines,  which  were  formerly  worked 
by  American  companies,  hut  are  now  owned  by  native  capital.  The 
ore  of  these  mines  contains  lead  and  zinc,  as  well  as  the  silver.  Near 
the  town  of  El  Valle  is  a  small  mill  of  live  stamj)s,  which  can  crush 
ahout  10  tons  j)er  day,  with  a  concentratinj;  and  smeltinj;  plant 
helon<j:in<i:  to  the  Animas  mines. 

From  San  duancito  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  ('antaranas, 
in  the  district  of  San  duan  de  Flores,  or  ('antaranas,  a  fertile  stretch 
of  land  and  part  of  the  lon<;  Valley  of  Moroseli,  which  extends  alon*; 
the  ('holuteca  River,  where  there  are  several  larfje  farms  or  “haci¬ 
endas’'  in  the  Department  of  Tejiucijialpa  and  El  Paraiso.  Except- 
inj;  one  of  two  narntw  places,  it  continues  as  a  fairly  wide  valley  as 
far  as  Yuscaran,  where  the  river  Hows  anion*;  hi<;h  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  Department  of  Choluteca  the  mountains  become  lower 
and  the  river  gradually  enters  the  wide  a‘;ricultural  plains  of  ('ho¬ 
luteca. 

Excellent  su‘;ar  cane  may  he  raised  in  the  upj)(*r  part  of  the  Can- 
taranas  Valiev,  and  the  only  su‘;ar  factory  in  the  interior  of  Honduras 
is  located  then*.  However,  su‘;ar  is  reiined  only  durin*;  the  dry 
s(*ason,  as  the  cane  does  not  contain  suliicient  saccharin  durin*;  the 
rainy  season.  About  2  tons  can  be  made  with  the  impoi  ted  machin¬ 
ery  in  use.  At  present  most  of  the  su‘;ar  used  in  this  district  is 
brou<;ht  from  Nicara<;ua  and  Salvador.  The  molasses  which  remains 
after  the  su‘;ar  is  extracted  is  used  to  make  guaro.  or  native  rum. 

Passin*;  throuj;h  the  town  of  Cantaranas,  a  small  jilace  of  3,0()b 
inhabitants,  our  road  lay  over  rouj;h  and  broken  ‘;round.  In  the 
afternoon  we  found  several  adobe  houses  aloii*;  the  roadside.  Here 
we  secured  pasture  for  our  mules,  swim*;  our  hammocks  from  tin* 
pillars  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses — nearly  all  the  country  houses 
have  a  kind  of  porch  formed  by  the  roof  extendin';  forwaid  and  sup- 
jiorted  by  wooden  posts — prepared  our  eveniu*;  meal,  and  retired 
early  in  order  to  be  ready  to  start  at  daybreak. 

We  were  now  (i  miles  from  the  town  of  Talan*;a.  which  is  30  miles 
north  of  Te^uci»;ali)a.  About  4  miles  southeast  of  this  town  is  a 
ran<;e  of  hills  called  Los  Dados  (dice),  which  form  the  continental 
divide,  separatin';  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  from  those  that 
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oinpty  inti)  the  Atlantic.  It  is  saiil  that  tliese  hills  derive  their  name 
from  dice-shaped  stones  found  there. 

Talanga.  the  principal  town  of  the  municipality  of  San  Diego  ile 
Talanga,  has  1.2S0  iidiabitants.  according  to  the  census  of  1910.  It 
is  situated  in  the  large  valley  of  Talanga. 

'Palanga  Valley  contains  a  number  of  haciendas  and  is  a  good  cattle 
region.  It  is  fertile  in  parts,  wheie  such  products  as  corn  and  beans 
can  he  raised.  The  mayor  of  the  town  stated  that  gold  was  found 
and  washed  in  small  (juantities  in  a  stream  called  l.,a  Quebrada  de 
Vorralitos,  1,5  miles  from  Talanga,  and  that  recently  two  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity. 

From  'Palanga  the  road  continues  north  for  several  miles  across 
the  valleys  and  turning  east  leads  to  the  toji  of  a  mountain  ridge, 
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locally  known  as  “El  C’erro  de  los  Machucados.”  It  then  continues 
along  the  jiine-covered  hills  as  far  as  Sigualteca  Valley,  in  which  we 
spent  the  third  night  of  our  journey. 

Sigualteca  is  a  small  but  jiretty  valley,  affording  good  ])asture 
among  the  pine  trees  through  which  we  rode  all  day  after  leaving  the 
valley  of  'Palanga.  From  there  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to  (hiay- 
maca,  the  last  town  through  which  we  j)assed  in  the  Department  of 
'Pi'gucigalpa. 

(luaymaca  is  a  small  and  modest  town  like  most  of  the  interior 
places  of  Honduras,  but  it  i>resented  a  pleasing  asj)ect,  both  because 
of  its  location  in  the  open  valley  ami  because  of  Hower  gardens  in 
front  of  its  houses.  'Phe  valley  is  about  (i  miles  long  and  is  watered 
by  the  dalan  Uiver,  which  passes  west  t)f  the  town. 
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Wliilc  the  (“ountry  .irduiul  (luayniiica  doi's  not  (lillor  inatt'iially 
from  that  oast  (*f  Talanjra,  then'  aro  indications  of  <iroator  fertility 
and  hotter  j^razin«;  lands,  ddio  trail  aj^ain  took  ns  aoross  nionntain 
ran<ros,  hut  unlike  anythinn^  we  had  hitherto  se(‘n.  'Phe  ])ines  were 
lari;er,  the  eonntry  more  ojien,  and  the  hills  covered  with  a  <ireen 
carpet  of  "rass,  which  is  not  only  Ixaiutiful  to  look  upon,  hut  also 
affords  <;ood  pasture  for  cattle.  It  was  tlu'  fourth  day  of  our  journey 
and  we  had  crossed  into  the  fertile  Departnumt  of  Olancho. 

From  Guaymaca  to  ('apamento  is  a  distance  of  15  mih's.  and  this 
part  of  the  journey  is  the  most  interestinjx  fiom  a  sceiuc  i)oiut  of 
view  -mountains,  pine  forests,  hijih  and  heautiful  hills,  steep  ])reci- 
j)ices  and  luxuriant  vegetation  along  the  numerous  streams  of  clear 
water.  The  j)rineipal  mountain  range  hetwe(‘n  Guaymaca  and  ('am- 
pamento  is  El  Salto. 

Campamento,  like  Guaymaca,  is  situated  on  a  level  ]>lain  among 
surrounding  mountains.  It  has  no  industries,  hut  occasionally  gold 
washers,  woi-king  in  the  streams  near  the  town,  sell  their  gold  at 
( 'amj)amento.  Passing  this  town  on  the  fifth  day  of  our  journey,  we 
entered  a  valley,  or  rather  the  hottom  lands  of  the  Guavajx'  Kiver, 
12  miles  heyond  ('ampamento.  This  stretch  of  land  is  lined  on  the 
north  and  south  by  pine-covered  hills;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  veg¬ 
etation  luxuriant  on  account  of  the  low('r  altitude.  Ihuv  we  passed 
s(‘veral  cornfields,  which  in  themselves  were  not  of  any  importance, 
hut  attracted  our  attention  hecause  it  was  the  first  indication  of 
agricultural  activity  which  we  had  seen  along  the  road  since  leaving 
'ralanga. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  Gnayape  Kiver  the  eonntry  hecomes  less 
mountainous  and  finally  o])ens  uj)  into  a  large  level  stretch  of  land 
where  cattle  were  grazing  eAcrvwlu're.  ('owhoys  were  busy  round¬ 
ing  u]>  the  cattle.  This  is  the  heautiful  L('])aguara  Valley,  which  we 
entered  at  sunset  on  the  fifth  day  of  our  journey,  and  which  seemed 
(Specially  beautiful  aft(T  the  lomsonu'  ride  across  mountainous 
country.  The  famous  grazing  lands  of  Olancho  had  Ix'en  finally 
reached. 

The  Lepaguara  Valhy  is  about  12  mihs  long,  (>  miles  wide,  and  is 
traveivsed  several  small  streams.  Several  of  tlu'se  streams  are 
auriferous  and  furnish  em])lovm('nt  to  native  goldwashers. 

For  many  miles  (‘ast  <(f  tin*  Lc])aguara  Valhy  the  road  follows  the 
hanks  of  the  Playa  Honda,  continues  along  the  mountain  side  and  at 
last  descends  into  the  valley  of  Jutical])a,  where  the  cajntal  of  Olancho 
is  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  duticalpa  Kiver. 

Olancho  lies  in  the  east  and  northeastern  ])art  of  Honduras  and  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  S(*govia  Kiver,  which  separates  the 
Kepublies  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  The  ('xact  dimensions  of 
Olancho  are  not  known  and  various  estimate's  evem  aixtve  15.000 
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tliore  iir('  h'ltilc  stn'tclu's  of  laiul  l)(‘t\v(‘('u  tlu*  l^'tiicii  aiul  So^oviu 
Kivors,  jiiitl  from  this  point  of  vi(‘\v  an  (“xpodition  into  “La  Montana 
Dcsconocida”  would  undonhtodly  bo  of  ,<;roat  intorost. 

Olancho  is  diAidod  into  iiAo  distriots:  diiticalpa.  ('atacamas,  Aha- 
rado,  Maiito,  and  Vocon.  'Plu'  district  of  duticalpa  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  laransc  of  the  eaj)ital,  dntiealj)a,  a  jdaee  of  10,520  inhab¬ 
itants.  This  ea])ital  is  in  plain  A’iew  of  the  mountains  in  the  north, 
which  t(‘rminate  in  “  K1  (’(Tro  del  Fue<;o”  near  the  cit\'.  IlaA'inj;  an 
elcAiition  of  onlv  1.200  feet,  it  is  warmer  than  Tejiuciffalpa  and  some 
of  the  otlu'r  interior  towns  of  Honduras.  It  has  soA  cral  well-equi])pod 
stores  and  a  (lerman  firm,  Avhieh  has  recentlA'  installed  the  necessary 
machinery  for  tin*  manufacture  of  soda-water.  The  merchants,  like 
those  of  ('atacamas,  take  their  ju'oducts  (j)rincij)ally  hides,  coffee, 
rubber,  sarsai)arilla,  and  cheese)  to  Teguciiialpa  in  exchanjje  for  mer- 
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s(piare  miles  liave  laam  math'.  But  the  nutst  reliable  fijxure  seems 
to  be  about  12,000  stpiart'  miles,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
area  of  Honduras.  Its  greatest  lenj^th  is  from  a  point  on  the  Setjovia 
River,  Avhere  Xicarajrua,  Olancho,  and  the  Mostpiitia  Tt'iritory  meet, 
to  a  ]H)int  on  the  Avest  Avhere  the  Dt'partments  of  Yoro,  Te<;uci<;alj)a 
and  Olancho  int'ct,  a  distance  of  about  144  miles.  Adding;  to  this 
distance  the  same  uumber  of  miles,  ami  traAelinj;  iu  the  same  direc- 
ti(»n.  wt'  ari’ive  at  the  Avestern  limit  of  Honduras,  Avheie  (iuatemala 
and  Copan  join. 

Accordin't  to  the  latest  census,  Olaucho  has  a  ])Oj)ulation  of  43,51)S. 
About  one-third  of  the  entire  population  are  Indians.  The  south- 
eastf'i'u  part  is  an  unexplon'd  retjjion.  and  is  said  to  furnish  interestiuj; 
material  for  the  credulous  n'lative  to  the  dangers  of  enterint^  the 
unknown  mountains.  Of  more*  practical  A'alue  is  the  report  that 
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cliaiuliso.  Oil  account  of  its  isolated  jiosition  and  want  of  ojiportu- 
iiitics  tor  industrial  activities,  dnticaljia  is  necessarily  a  small  town, 
but  it  has  been  the  birthplace  of  tlirei'  of  tin*  l*residents  of  llondnras. 

In  former  years  there  was  more  wealth  in  dnticalpa,  when  Olancho 
supplied  ('nba,  as  well  as  Guatemala  andSalvador,  with  cattle,  lint  ot 
late  years  the  cattle  industry,  upon  which  Olancho  chiefly  relied,  has 
jireatly  suffered.  Durinj;  the  jiresent  year,  however,  several  thou¬ 
sand  head  (d  cattle  were  sent  to  Guatemala,  and  a  few  repetitions 
of  this  activity  wouhl  soon  encouraj^e  the  cattle  owners  to  renew  their 
efforts  in  cattle  raisin*;.  It  is  hoped  that  a  jiaekinghouse  may  soon  be 
erected  on  the  noith  coast,  which  would  create  a  demand  for  cattle 
and  benefit  the  Department  of  Olancho.  Oflicial  statistics  obtained 
in  Olancho  show  that  there  are  now  ;i22  ranches,  havinj;  a  total  of 
111,403  head  of  cattle. 

To  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowled<;e  of  the  duticalpa  Valley,  we 
left  Juticalpa  after  a  day’s  rest  and  started  toward  Gatacamas. 
After  several  hours'  ritle  we  reacheil  the  Telica  River,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  abundance  of  water.  We  had  no  difhculty  in  crossin*;,  but 
on  our  return  trip  it  was  nece.ssarv.  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain,  to 
use  the  native  canoe  and  swim  our  mules  across.  The  road  luns 
aloii"  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  near  a  ran<;e  of  mountains 
called  “C’andaleros  and  San  Ro(jue.'’  which  terminates  in  tin*  bis- 
toric  volcano  ‘‘El  Ihxpieron,”  24  miles  ea.st  of  duticalpa. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  Boc|ueron  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city, 
where  bricks  and  also  antiquities  made  of  silver  are  occasionally 
found.  This  is  supjxised  to  have  been  the  ancient  city  of  Olancho 
Viejo,  which  was  destroyed  hy  a  volcanic  eruption  in  Kill.  One 
historian  relates  that  the  wealthy  inhahitants  of  Olancho  Viejo  had 
become  so  jierverse  that  their  horses  wore  <;olden  shoes  and  tlu* 
ima<;es  in  their  church  crowns  of  leather.  A  part  of  tho.se  who 
escaped  the  disaster  of  161 1,  it  is  helieved,  founded  the  town  of  San 
Jor*;e  de  Olanchito,  or  Olanchito,  as  it  is  usually  called,  in  the  l)ej)art- 
inent  of  Yoro. 

Farther  to  the  east  the  mountain  ran<;e  is  known  as  La  Montana 
del  Real  Gatacamas,  and  still  farther  east  as  the  Gulmi  and  A<;alta 
Mountains.  The  latter  sejiarate  the  valley  of  duticalpa  from  that  of 
A*;alta.  The  valley  of  A<;alta,  which  is  crossed  when  enterin*; 
Olancho  from  the  north  coast,  is  large  and  fertile  and  has  many 
haciendas,  which  have  also  felt  the  decline  of  the  cattle  industry  in 
recent  years. 

A  large  part  of  the  country  between  Gatacamas  and  duticalpa  i> 
well  wooded  and  covered  in  jdaces  by  a  fairly  heavy  growth  of  under¬ 
brush  and  .small  trees.  We  had  been  furnished,  by  the  military 
commander  of  duticalj)a,  a  soldier  to  serve  as  a  guide,  who  enabled 
me  to  obtain  the  names  of  many  of  the  trees  that  attracted  my  at- 
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tentioii.  A  boautil'iil  collection  of  woods,  wliich  was  recently  made 
by  Dr.  Peck,  of  .hitical])a.  shows  7(1  kinds  of  hard  and  soft  woods 
which  he  has  jjathered  in  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  duticalpa. 

After  a  short  rest  in  the  villajie  of  .hiti(|uile.  I  J  miles  from  duticalpa, 
we  continued  our  ride  until  12  miles  this  side  of  Catacamas.  where 
we  spent  the  ni^ht. 

On  this  faiju  the  occasion  presented  itself  to  ride  through  corozo 
and  coyol  groves,  two  species  of  palm  trees  which  enjoy  a  special 
rej)utation  on  account  of  their  much  relished  sap.  known  as  “vino 
de  ('ovol”  and  “vino  de  Corozo”  (Coyal  and  (’orozo  wine).  Olancho 
has  extensive  coyol  and  corozo  groves,  and  foi’inerly  jhcnics  were 
given  by  the  residents  of  Olancho.  wh(»,  in  comjjany  with  visiting 
friends,  ro<le  out  to  the  groves  to  partake  of  the  “wine.”  But  as  it 
is  necessary  to  choj)  down  the  tree  to  obtain  the  saj),  the  destruction 
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Sn  iCE  Mixi\(;  IN  OLANCHO. 

•Many  of  the  iiilmbitiUils  in  olaiu  ho  make  a  comfortable  living  by  washiiig  the  sands  of  the  slri'ams 
and  rivers  of  the  country,  and  old  Spanish  workings  are  found  in  many  platvs.  Hewntly 
modern  gold  washing  machini'ry  has  Iteen  introdiKvil. 

of  palms  was  nece.ssarily  great  tind  ti  law  was  passed  restricting  it. 
After  the  tree  is  down,  an  oj)ening  is  nnule  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk  where  the  sap  gathers  and  ferments.  When  the  flow  ceases, 
the  opening  is  extended  downward  until  all  the  sap  has  been  taken  out. 
A  tree  will  often  yield  sap  for  one  month  to  the  amount  of  four  bottles 
per  day. 

Sometimes  a  whole  tree  is  taken  to  t<twn.  where  it  is  sold  for  5 
jfesos,  or  it  can  be  bought  in  the  country  for  2  pesos.  If  one  does 
not  wish  to  purchase  the  entire  tree,  the  “wine”  can  be  bought  for  12i 
centavos  per  bottle,  or  the  entire  anunint  contained  in  the  opening 
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ill  a  ci'itain  tijiip  f«M-  ccMitavos.  or  tlu*  total  yield  per  «lay  for  oO 
centavos. 

The  eoro/.o  palm  is  a  beautiful  tna*  with  lonjr,  jriaeefully  hendin.ir 
leaves,  a  stately  product  of  the  Tropics.  The  jiroves,  as  we  found 
them  in  Olancho,  were  the  hoim*  of  many  chattering  monkeys. 

To  study  the  various  places  of  interest  in  Olancla*  would  riapiire  a 
prol(*n<;ed  residence,  lint  throu<:h  tlu'  kind  assistama'  of  the  j;oa’- 
ernor  and  other  ])rominent  ])ei‘sons.  who  know  the  country  well,  I  was 
enabled  to  obtain  information  that  could  not  have  been  jrotten  else¬ 
where  relatiA'e  to  ])laces  which  time  did  not  ])ermit  me  to  A’isit. 


IKKKiATlOX  AT  ZAMOKANo,  HONDURAS. 

Irricaling  llu'  first  iiioilem  siigar.tani-  iilaiitalion  in  tho'intprior  of  Hondiiras. 


The  valley  of  duticaljfa  extends  as  a  level  jtlain  as  far  as  ('atacamas, 
.it)  miles  northeast  of  dutical])a.  hut  northeast  of  there'  it  is  more 
umlulatinj;  and  less  fertile.  From  Culmi  to  the  Pecuyo  re<;ion  in  the 
northeast  many  jtines  are  found.  From  Culmi  to  the  (luam]H>o  Kh'er 
is  virgin  forest,  virtually  unex])lorefl,  where  it  is  said  tluit  mahoj'any. 
t)  feet  in  diameter,  oak,  cedar,  ami  other  native  trei*s  are  found  in 
large  (piantities.  (The  A  illage  id'  Culmi.  or  Dulce  Nondire.  is  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Faya  Indians,  3()  mih's  northeast  of  (’atacamas. ) 
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A  ^ivat  tl('al  ol'  inaliojjany  and  <(‘dar  is  also  found  in  the  Ti'<rion 
(‘xtvndinir  from  Pecuyo  district  to  K1  Dorado  in  the  Mos(|nitia,  where 
1  was  assurc'd  that  lolls  could  he  lloatc'd  down  the  Paulaya  Ivivor  into 
the  Black  Uiver. 

IhMdiifi’K  dJ  till  jiriiirijtal  jiliiirs  in  Dliinilin  Ji'inii  tin  cn i>iliil ,  .liitiiiil fill  i^iis  jiuhlixhfii  hij 
l>r.  .1.  liilli  ji).  Dj  till  Xiiliniiiil  Lihniri/'. 


.Iuli<  al|ia  tci  -  Milos. 

Manlii .  :5(i 

Salaina .  (iO 

Catacainas . 

(fualacd .  48 

('am])anu‘Hto .  4-"i 

Sail  I'ruiiciscci . IM 

(iiiata . o4 

JaiKi .  i)4 

Yucuii .  84 

l.a  raiiiii .  (K) 

RoHarii) .  (itt 

< 'oncunlia .  4a 

Manjnilik' .  !»() 

(iuayap(‘ .  !»() 

Scica .  (iO 

San  Estclian .  81 


Wltilo  inori'  or  loss  the  same  jirodm  ts  are  <;rown  in  the  tlill'ercnt 
districts  of  Olancho,  still  it  may  ht*  said  that  certain  ])roduets  ])re- 
dominate  in  the  followinit  ])laces;  In  Catacamas.  (’amjiamento, 
Aitalta  and  (lualaco-  -coiree;  that  of  (hialaco  heinfj  of  es])ecially  fjood 
quality.  In  dano.  (luata,  Yocon.  K1  Rosario.  La  I  nion,  Man>tulile, 
and  duti(|uile — su<iar  cane.  In  San  Feli])e,  near  the  ca])ital — the 
“dunco”  ])alm.  which  is  used  for  makinj;  hats.  In  former  years 
Manto  had,  and  still  has  to  some  extimt,  a  rejiutation  for  "ood  mules. 

'Phe  followinjj:  statements  olitaimal  in  Olancho  are  interesting,  as  an 
indication  id'  what  is  hein"  done  to-day. 

'Pen  years  ajto  Gen.  Bonilla  imported  ruhher  plants,  .some  of  which 
have  since  grown  into  large,  well-develo])ed  rubber  trees.  A  consid- 
(uable  amount  of  rubber  is  collected  in  Olancho.  l)ut  from  the  native 
wild  trc'es.  It  is  gathered  in  the  valley  of  Azacualjia,  south  of  dufei- 
caljia,  and  is  sold  in  that  city.  It  is  estimated  that  about  16  quintals. 
Ol’  1,()()()  ])ounds,  are  gathered  annually,  whhdi  is  eventually  taken  to 
'P(‘gucigal))a.  Most  of  the  rubber,  however,  comes  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  ])art.  from  the  country  embiaced  by  the  headwatei-s  of  the 
Cuyamel  and  (’ana  Blanca  Rivers,  and  is  sold  in  the  town  of  (’ataea- 
mas,  from  w  here  it  is  also  taken  to  'Pegucigalpa.  'Phere  aie  ahout  10 
ex])(‘rt  rubber  cutters  from  the  ('atacamas  district,  who,  assisted  by 
less  expert  num.  bring  in  the  rubber  cro]).  One  of  the  merchants 
(‘stimated  the  amount  gatheied  by  them  to  be  about  S.OOO  ])ounds. 
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Tli(‘  iiativp  way  of  ohtainiiif'  ruhlx'r  is  tlio  following:  V-sliajxxl 
incisi(»iis  are  cut  into  the  tree*  and  a  narrow  stri])  of  hark  is  taken  off 
between  the  cuts  to  o])en  ii])  a  way  for  tlie  milk  to  run  down,  ddie 
ruhher  which  is  allowed  to  remain  tin  the  tree  to  coagulate  is  called 
seraj)  rnhlx'r  ■■harrneha. "  This  eoa<iulates  within  three  to  four  days. 
It  is  then  loosened  by  means  (tf  deer  horns  and  stri])])ed  off,  after 
which  it  is  taken  away  on  the  hacks  of  tin*  rubber  cutters  in  hales 
weijjhino  from  25  to  50  ])ounds.  The  men  frecinently  remain  in  the 
forests  several  numths  and  then  take  the  ruhher  to  the  (*d<te  of  the 
forest,  from  where  it  is  carried  on  mules  to  town.  Nice  rubber  ca]>es 
and  coverinfis  for  cargo  mules  (cajxttes  and  carpas )  as  well  as  ruhher 
hags  are  made  by  the  ])eo])le  in  Olancho,  some  of  which  are  very 
attractive  on  account  of  their  light  weight.  l*\*r  this  ])urpose  they 
take  the  ordinary  unbleached  muslin,  which  is  overflowed  with  rubber 
and  stuck  together  with  ruhher  milk  mixed  with  a  little  sul))hur. 
One  gallon  •>!  milk  is  sulhcient  to  cover  2  yards  of  cloth  on  one  side 
and  gives  a  (x»vering  of  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The  cloth 
is  then  ])lace(l  in  the  sun  or  held  over  a  fire  to  dry.  It  is  also  di])ped 
in  water  to  take  out  the  stain  of  the  saj),  which  gives  the  ruhher  a 
cream  coloi-. 

Scmie  ruhher  was  recently  j)lanted  on  the  hanks  of  the  (hiayajm 
Hiver  in  Talampiera,  southwest  of  Juticalpa,  and  in  the  valley 
between  fluticalpa  and  ('atacamas. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  S])aniards  washing  of  gold  has  been 
an  important  (X‘cu])ation  in  Olancho.  It  is  believed  that  even 
t(»-day  1,000  women  are  em])loye<l  in  washing  the  sands  of  the 
various  streams  and  creeks.  Traces  of  old  S])anish  workings  are 
found  in  many  ])laces.  The  Ouayape  and  .lalan  are  the  most  famous 
of  the  auriferous  streams,  and  most  of  the  creeks  em])tving  into  the 
Ouayape  Kiver  from  above*  Ooncordia,  in  the  western  j)art  of  Olaneho 
to  El  Plomo,  where  the  Ouayape  enters  the  duticaljni  Valley,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  50  miles,  carry  gold.  Small  stringers  and  blanket 
veins  fe(*d  these  streams.  The  gold  runs  from  700  to  S50  fineness 
and  is  worth  42  j)esos,  or  *10. SO  ])er  ounce  in  Jutical|)a.  Most  of 
the  gold  is  sent  to  Oermany. 

The  native  gold  washers  use  the  wtxxleu  bowl,  known  as  batea. 
It  is  concave,  about  2  feet  in  diameter  and  4  inches  deep.  A  peculiar 
rotary  movement  is  recpiired  to  work  out  gradually  the  sand  and 
allow  the  gohl  to  settle  at  the  bottom.  Some  of  the  bowls  have  a 
small  depression  at  the  bottom,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide. 
In  the  evening  the  gold  and  black  sand  which  remained  in  the  pan 
are  rewashed  in  a  horn  spoon.  The  gold  obtained  is  stored  away  in 
a  leaf  or  (piill. 

Of  gold  mining  pro])erties  in  Olancho,  40  have  been  denounced, 
9  of  which  are  placer  mines.  These  do  not  include  the  Ouayape  Oov- 
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“inincnt  .liiaut,  in  which  lies  tho  Oiinous  Muiriohijro  Bar.  Tliis  con¬ 
cession  is  an  ori<;inal  jjrant  and  covers  a  lar<;e  part  of  the  (Jnayape 
I  Uiver.  'Pile  Miircielaijo  Bar  lias  been  leased  and  is  ahont  to  he 

'  worked  on  a  larjre  and  jiractical  scale  hy  ('alifornia  minin"  ])eo])le. 

.Vt  jiresent  there  is  only  one  ])lacer  mine  in  Olancho  which  is  worked 
on  a  lar<ie  scale,  that  of  (^nehrada  (Jrande. 

Most  of  the  sii"ar  cane  is  used  to  make  hrown  sn"ar  known  as 
,  '‘dnlce’’  or  “]>anela,'’  hut  in  the  towns  of  Yocon  and  Salama,  in 

the  northwestern  ])art  of  Olancho.  sujjar  is  sometimes  jirepared  in  a 
dilferent  way.  The  juice  is  boiled  until  it  has  the  necessary  con- 
sistiMicy  and  then  jilaced  in  a  wooden  vessel  to  cool  and  granulate. 
It  is  then  ))ut  into  a  vessel  which  is  made  from  baked  clay  and  has 
the  sliajie  of  an  inverted  cone.  This  recejitacle  is  jmivided  with  an 
opening;  at  the  bottom  which  is  closed  with  the  pith  of  cane  from 
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Suparcane  will  prow  in  many  of  tho  Ucipartniontsof  Honduras,  and  esi)eoially  in  the  northeastern  portion 
of  tho  eountry.  If  tho  markets  are  on«!  obtained,  th(-  sugar  of  Olancho  will  be  one  of  the  staple 
aprieultiirai  crops  of  Honduras. 


which  the  juice  has  been  extracted.  The  pith  absorbs  the  super- 
lluous  litjuor,  and  the  top  of  the  vessel  remains  covered  until  the 
contents  have  hardened  sulliciently  to  be  removed.  The  sugar 
thus  ])roduced  has  a  much  lighter  color  than  the  usual  brown  sugar 
and,  when  ground,  fretpiently  resembles  imported  white  sugar. 

Among  other  native  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  tanning  of 
hides.  These  are  placed  in  a  wooden  receptacle  filled  with  lime 
Wiiter,  where  they  are  allowed  to  remain  8  (hiys,  after  which  the  hair 
is  removed.  Then  they  are  again  placed  in  the  same  preparation 
for  20  days,  upon  which  they  are  thoroughly  scraped.  The  hides 
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A  beaut  jfiil  liw  wiili  loti"  Knucfiil  l)Oiiiliii);  leave-;.  It  is  a  ty|>ii  al  Iropical  iifocliict  fouii-l  in 
I  lie  midst  ot  the  ititeii-e  veiduie  i-liaiartetistiv  of  the  lower  teitioiis  of  the  tropical  count  rie,-. 
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are  then  covered  witli  cooked  "round  corn  for  8  days  to  soften  them. 
After  this  the  use  of  small  pieces  of  liark  of  some  of  tlie  native  trees, 
such  as  oak  or  nance,  completes  the  jirocess  in  l.o  days.  The  leather 
thus  preiiared  is  soft  and  pliable  and  used  on  beds  to  sleep  on.  It  is 
called  '‘vaqueta.”  Exceptin"  the  use  of  cooked  corn,  the  same 
])rocess  is  employed  to  prepare  sole  leather.  The  leather  is  used  for 
home  consumption,  but  approximately  500  pounds  of  deer  hides  and 
20,000  pounds  of  cowhides  are  sent  annually  to  Tegucigalpa. 

The  present  administration  is  contemplatin"  the  construction  of  a 
road  from  Te"uci<>:alj)a  to  the  department  of  Olancho,  which  in  the 
absence  of  a  railway  will  help  to  open  up  the  country.  Work  will 


RUBBER  TREE  IX  OI.AXCUO,  HONDURAS. 

Rtibb'r  is  0110  of  tho  staplo  products  of  tho  Dopartmoni  of  Olanctio 
and  promises  good  results  for  the  future.  Some  ruliber  was  nicontl.v 
planted  on  the  lianks  of  the  (iuayape  River.  Thest-  trees  were 
importivl  by  I’resident  Bonilla  10  years  ago. 


be  be"un  in  the  near  future  and  modern  machinery  used  to  build  tlie 
new  liighway.  This  road  will  not  only  facilitate  the  exchange  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  also  make  it  possible  to  take  heavy  mining  machinery 
to  the  interior. 

Freighters  usually  rent  mules  from  their  accpiaintances,  but  some¬ 
times  the  system  known  as  "a  vuelta  lomos”  is  used;  that  is,  a 
friendly  exchange  of  mules  and  mutual  assistance. 
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'I'lu'  nativp  mulos  arc  small  l)iit  sti<)n>>:  and  suivl'c toted  and  (‘XcelUmt 
animals  I'or  tin*  ru<>:<:c‘d  trails.  It  is  clainu'd  that  tlu'V  aiv  Ix'tttM'  for 
this  country  than  the  lunivier  and  larjii'r  Ajinuican  jnnh*.  A  mule 
will  carry  2(K)  |)oimds.  which  is  considered  one  carjin. 

rsually  one  “ino/.o  ”  or  frt'iiihtcr  takes  cart*  of  o  muh's,  hut  as  it 
takes  2  men  to  load  and  uidoad,  2  num  are  maah'd,  (‘vtm  if  oidy  .") 
mules  are  rented. 

Kaisinj;  of  ho<;s  as  a  s|)(‘eialty  is  also  worthy  of  eonsid(*ration. 
Polk  ami  lard  are  used  in  eonsideiahh'  (juantities,  the  latter  selling 
for  .■)()  centavos  (20  cents.  <rold,  at  the  |)r(>s(>nt  tinu').  Paeon  and 
hams  must  lx*  imported  and  are  too  expensiv*'  to  h(>  extensividy  used. 
Hams  curl'd  in  this  district  could  In*  sold  not  only  in  tin*  capital,  hut 
also  in  San  .luancito,  where  tlu'se  articles  are  now  imixuted  for  the 
■New  York  iSc  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co. 

In  leavinji  .luticaljia  tin*  local  authoritii's  referred  to  the  necessity 
of  havin';  <;reat  financial  resources,  and  warmly  advocated  the  use 
of  le*;itimate  for(‘i<;n  cajiital  to  open  U|)  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  the  (h'velopment  of  Olancho  depi'iids  upon  modern 
transportation  facilities  and  the  inllux  of  capital.  Keirn'mlx'iini;  tlu' 
agricultural  lields  and  extensivi'  >;razinj;  lands  and  tlu*  pi'isistent 
rc'lerencc's  to  <;ohl-hearinj;  sti'cams,  and  recallin';  the  nu'ii  and  wonu'n 
washin<;  the  sands  of  rivulets  hen*  ami  theii*  amon<;  tlu*  hills,  ho|)es 
foi'  the  futuie  of  Olancho  are  l)rii;ht.  But  wlu*n  sp(*akinj;  of  its 
many  natural  r(*sourc('s  it  must  not  he  und(*rstood  that  o|)port unit ies 
for  a  vari(*ty  of  enter|)ris<*s  (*xist  at  tlu*  pr(*s(*nt  tinu*.  It  is  possihh* 
that  in  the  near  future  the  raih'oad  will  pass  throu<;h  its  fertile* 
valh*ys  and  invite  tlu*  hills  and  plains  to  yi(*ld  up  their  dormant 
wealth,  and  in  the  int(*i(*st  of  Honduras  it  is  oui'  sinc(*re  desiit*  that 
tlu*  day  may  not  he  far  olf  when  tlu*  neci*ssaiv  transportation  facil¬ 
ities  will  enahle  this  K(*|)ul>lic  to  unlock  its  ti(*asures  and  r(*ap  such 
hen(*lits  as  have  accrued  to  many  of  tlu*  sist(*r  r(*pul)lics  under  similai- 
eii'cumstances. 

Kreun  an  a<;ricultural  point  of  vi(*w  and  consid(*iin,t;  tlu*  (h*V(*l- 
o!)nu*nt  of  Olancho  as  a  whole*,  it  may  lx*  iiss(*rted  that  Honduras 
possesses  j;reat  r(*souiC(*s  available*  feer  tlu*  future*;  hut  the*  mineral 
wealth  can  lx*  preelitahly  extract  eel  ev(*n  unele*i'  the  pr<*sent  cemelitiems. 


liDl  TK  Fol.M)  VKI)  liY  SIR  WAl.TKR  RAI.EICII  IN'  t^l'EST  OK  ER  DORADO, 

oii(>  ol' t  liD  most  (‘Xt raonliiiarv opisoiU's  iii  (Ik* amials of  American  cx|)lo- 
ratioii  ami  discovi'rv.  as  in  its  final  results  it  was  one  of  tin'  most 
tragic.  It  is  sonu'times  asserted  (hat  only  the  Spaniards  could  have 
had  part  in  smdi  (Quixotic  undertaking's  as  the  pursuit  of  the  (Jilded 
Man,  hut  hen*  we  have  one  whom  Kn<ilishmen  are  wont  to  laud  as 
■■'rh(‘  f;reat  Kah‘i,i:h,"  as  “Tlu*  first  aiiostle  and  martyr  of  tin*  liritisfi 
colonial  Kmpire,"  as  “'Pin*  foumh'i  of  t  he  jereater  Knjcland  across  (Ik* 

I  liy  .1.  A.  Maiiso,  I’li.  I>.  (j()7 


'PllK  Exi’KDlTIOX  OF  Sir  Wai.TKH  UAl.KKai. 

By  one  of  those  stnkinj'  coinci(h*nces  that  mark  the  proon  ss 
of  maritiim*  discovery,  as  w(*ll  as  that  of  scientific  iuv(*ntion, 
(he  very  month  which  saw  l)e  Vera's  lle(*t  s(*t  sail  from  San 
Lucai'  also  witiK*ss(*d  Sir  Walt(*r  l{al(*igh  famous  exp(*ditiou 
startinij  Irom  Plymouth  and  havini!;  in  vi(*w  (Ik*  same  object  as  (Ik* 
adv(*nturers  from  Spain.  In  soim*  res|)(*cts  this  En<f|ish  ('nt(*r|)ris(*  was 
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sPiis,”  jiiid  as  ()iK‘  \\ln»  was  as  (list iniiuIsluMl  I'or  shnAvdiu'ss  in  ali'airs 
as  li(*  was  (‘iniiu'iit  iii  (dcar-siijlitcd  political  wisdom. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  rndthci  he  nor  others  of  his  eoimtrvmeii,  likewise 
nmiarkahle  I’or  husiiiess  acumen,  W(‘re  |)rooi‘  aijainst  tin*  ^litlerin^ 
mir.njce  of  HI  Dorado,  whicdi  had  already  hin'd  so  many  thotisands  to 
pr.'inatun*  deaths.  With  Kalei^h,  (hnihtlcss,  one  of  the  motives  that 
imp<>lled  him  to  undiTtak**  tin*  hazardous  and  e.xhaustinir  expc'dition 
t(i  (hiiana  was  to  regain  the  favor  of  (^neen  Elizaheth.  which  had 
ivceiitly  heen  forfeitt'd.  Then,  too,  then*  was  the  Inn*  of  adventnr»‘ 
and  excitetmmt,  tin*  lov(‘  of  swilt,  hrilliant  action,  and  tin*  intolerance 
of  the  common,  whi(di  were  such  marked  characteristics  of  this  re- 
markahle  man. 

While  iti  retireiiKMit  in  his  Dorsetshire  home,  after  his  (mforced 
withdrawal  from  court,  Raleijih  devoted  much  time  to  the  travel  lore 
of  Spain  and  naid  with  avidity  all  the  works  he  could  j)rocure  on  the 
achievenumts  of  tin*  compiistadores,  and  the  e.xp(*ditions  of  those  who 
had  (jone  in  (piest  of  the  (lilded  Kin<;and  tin*  fahled  land  of  (jold  and 
treasure  in(‘stimal)le.  Otlaus  of  his  countrymen  had  dreamed  of  a 
westward  passage*  to  the  lndi(vs,  hy  means  of  which  could  he  ta])ped 
the  trade  of  tlu*  t(‘emin<'  East,  of  sudden  riches  to  l)e  had  in  the  land 
of  spices  and  in  tlu'  <;old(*n  ('hersonese,  hut  tin*  vast  golden  empire  of 
Manoa  a|)pealed  in  a  special  manner  to  one  like  Raleigh,  who  was 
always  hankering  after  new  adventures,  aud  it  seemeil  to  haunt  his 
imagination  in  tin*  most  im))erious  manner.  Ever  dominated  hv  a 
nervous  desire  to  attain  wealth  and  honor  and  ])ower.  he  felt  himsedf 
beckoned  toward  t  he  rc'gion  watered  hy  tin*  great  ( )rinoco.  Once  there 
he  would  not  he  far  from  the  object  of  his  heart's  desin*,  for  he  could 
already  in  his  dreams  se(‘  himself  the  |)ossessor  of  wealth  untold  and 
assured  of  undying  fanu*  as  the  one  “who  had  endowed  his  country 
with  the  mighty  El  Dorado."  lie  was  well  aware  of  the  tragic  issu(“> 
of  previous  Spanish  and  (lerinan  ('xpeditiom'rs,  hut,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  he  considenal  the  venture,  to  ttse  his  own  words,  “feasible 
and  certain.  "  Tin*  long  catalogue  of  catastro|)hes  which  signalized 
the  undertakings  of  his  predecessors  and  tlu'  failures  that  invariably 
attended  all  their  efforts,  far  from  abating  his  enthusiasm  or  weakem- 
ing  his  resolution,  hut  kiudhal  the  lire  of  etiterpris(*  and  s])urred  him 
to  achieve  what  others  had  essayed  l)ut  failed  to  accomplish. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear.  Raleigh  experienced  hut  little  difliculty 
in  interesting  his  |)rosaic  and  conservative  countrymen  in  the  scheme 
in  which  he  himself  was  prepanal  to  venture  fort  urn*  and  life.  The 
hope  of  rapid  gain  aroused  their  cupidity  at  once.  Ahouuding  gold 
and  virgin  lands  of  vast  extent  were  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  ])oetical 
and  romantic  sons  of  Spain,  evident  talismans  for  retrieving  lost 
fortunes  and  securing  the  luxuries  and  pomps  of  life.  Among  those 
who  gave  liberal  furtherance  to  Raleigh's  enterprise  were  some  of  the 
most  ])rominent  num  of  the  realm  and  most  influential  members  of 
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llic  court.  'Flic  <rlanior  of  the  marvelous,  couplial  witli  tlie  <ilo\viu<r 
descriptions  of  the  fireat  empire  of  (luiaiia  witli  its  iiu'xliaust ihle 
ricli(‘s.  sullic(‘(l,  ill  Kaleiirli's,  as  in  !)(>  Vera  s  case,  to  sc'cure  all  the 
moiiev  iiecessarv  foi'  tiu*  e(juipmeut  of  the  (‘xpiMlit ion  that  was  to 
redouml  to  the  eternal  jilorv  of  the  leader  and  of  all  his  assoeiati's. 
One  (if  till*  contrihutors  to  the  (“nt(“rpris(‘  was  the  illustrious  states¬ 
man.  Sir  Kohert  (Veil,  while  one  of  the  ships  in  Kaleiiih’s  scpiadroii  of 
live  vessels  heloiiijed  to  the  lord  hi<;h  admiral  of  Kn<rlaud. 

Kaleijih’s  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth  Kehruarv  ft.  loll.*),  and 
arrived  at  Trinidad,  opposite  the  mouth  of  tin*  Orinoco,  hefori'  the 
end  of  the  followin*;  month.  Diirinj'  the  voyajre  westwanl,  near  the 
('atiaries,  he  in<-reased  his  stori's  hy  appropriatin<i  thos(‘  helon»riti,ir 
to  two  I'oreiifn  vessels — a  Spaniard  ladeti  with  firearms  and  a  FhMnin<: 
freijjhted  with  \vi ties — a  little  privateerin';  work  which  was  permitted 
him  hy  the  commission  of  (^ueen  Fdi/.aheth.  who  was  nothin';  loath 
to  connive  at  warfan*  a‘;ainst  her  emmiies  so  lon<;  as  it  was  ktiowii 
to  h(‘  a';ainst  her  juihlic  command.' 

Arrived  at  Trinidad.  Sir  Walter  set  about  <;(‘ttin};  information 
r(“^ardin<;  the  latid  of  K1  Dorailo  and  the  (uisiest  means  of  inakiti';  the 
voyaj;!'  up  the  Oritioco.  d'he  previous  year  Ik*  had  dispatched 
(’apt.  Whiddon  to  explore  this  river  and  its  trihiitaries.  hnt  his 
emissary  hein<;  thwartial  in  his  desi<;ns  hy  Antonio  de  Berrio,  who 
was  till'll  <;ov('rnor  of  Trinidad  as  well  as  of  the  Orinoco  re<;ion.  was 
ol)li<;ed  to  return  to  Knitland  without  the  information  he  had  .>;one 
to  seek,  and  which  was  so  essential  to  the  success  of  his  chief's  expi'- 
dition.  I  »;ive  Kalei<;h's  method  of  procedure  in  olitainin*;  the 
knowledge  he  desired  in  his  own  words: 

W  hile  we  reiiuiined  at  Piierlo  de  lo.s  Ilis|ianiol(‘.s  some  Spaniards  <'ame  ahord  ns  n. 
liny  lynnon  of  the  company  and  siicli  lhin<res  as  they  wanted,  and  also  to  view  onr 
shipjies  and  com|)any,  all  of  whii-h  1  entertained  kindly  and  feasted  after  onr  tnanner; 
hy  means  wlii'reof  I  learned  of  otie  and  atiotlier  as  tnuch  of  the  estate  of  (iiiiana  as 
I  could,  or  as  they  knew,  for  the.se  poore  souldiers  havin';  been  matiy  yeares  without 
wine,  a  few  draiifrhtes  made  them  merry,  in  which  moode  they  vaunted  of  (iuiatia 
atid  of  the  riches  thereof,  and  all  what  they  knew  of  the  waies  and  jias.sayu's,  my  selfe 
seemin';  to  jiurpose  nothin';  lesse  than  the  enterance  or  di.scouerie  theri'of,  hut  bred  in 
thetn  an  opinion  that  1  was  hound  onely  for  the  reliefe  of  those  Kns;lish  which  I  hail 
planted  iti  \'irf;inia.  whereof  the  brute  was  come  amouf;  them.- 

Aftor  securin';  till  the  information  possible  from  the ‘‘poore  soul¬ 
diers,"  who  had  been  made  “merry"  hy  the  wine  which  he  had  cap- 

■  The  terms  of  his  eommission  from  the  ipiei-ii  expressly  emixiwered  him  "to  ilo  I  s  service  in  olfeiulini; 
the  Kill);  of  Spain  anil  his  suhjis-ls  in  his  liominions  to  your  ntlermosi  ixiwer":  ali  who  saileil  ninler  him. 
or  shoulil  afterwarilseonsort  with  his  Heel,  are  IhiuiiiI  to  );ive  line  oheilienee  in  whiilever  “you  shall  think 
mis-t  to  liiivet  or  iiinlertake  for  the  prejuiiiee  of  the  saiil  Kill);  of  Spain,  or  any  of  ( )nr  enemies";  ami  what¬ 
ever  shall  lx‘ ilone  iiniier  that  eommission.  "as  weli  hy  sea  as  by  iainl.  for  the  fnrlheranee  of  this.  Our 
siTviet*  anil  enfiH-hiin);  of  < liir  enemies,  thesubjeets  anil  ailherents  of  Ihe  Kin);  of  Spain,  you  ami  all  such  as 
.serve  uiuler  you  in  this  voya);e  shail  be  clearly  acquit leil  ami  ilis«har);eii.’'  The  l.ife  of  Sir  Waller  Ualei);h 
Vol.  I.  p.  19.).  by  Kilwaril  Kilwanls.  I.omlon.  iMis. 

-  The  Discovery  of  Ihe  I.ar);e.  lUeh.  amt  ileautifiil  Kmpire  of  iluiana.  with  a  llelatiou  of  Ihe  Ureal  ami 
liolilen  City  of  .Manoa.  which  Ihe  Spanianls  call  Kt  Dorailo.  ele..  |)i‘rformei|  in  the  year  l.■>9■|  by  Sir  Waller 
Kalei);h.  Kill.  Cub.  by  Ihe  llakluyl  .Soeiely.  I.omlon.  Isis. 


Till-;  ca’I’-ST  OK  I.L  IIOHADO.  (ill 

tui(“<l  Jit  iIk'  ('jiiijirii's  on  liis  wiiywi'st.  Kjilt‘i<^li  next  proctHMlod  to 
protect  his  I'i'jir  from  t!i(“  jittjicks  of  tlie  Spiinhirds  wlio,  he  had  reason 
ti>  a|)pr('hend.  woidd  nnike  (‘very  elfort  possible  to  friistrjit(‘  lii" 
pn  )j(‘et . 

So,  coiisidci'iai:  lhal  to  ('iilor  (iiiiaiia  l)y  small  lioais  to  (lc|>ari  -l(M(  or  oOO  miles  I'rom 
my  ships,  and  leave  a  irarrisoii  in  my  haeke  interessed  in  the  same  enterprize,  who  also 
daily  expeeled  supplies  out  of  S|>aine,  1  should  have  saiioured  very  much  of  ihe  .Vsse; 
and  ihi'rfore  lakimr  a  lime  of  most  adnanla<;e,  1  set  upon  the  ('orj)  dii  iriiard  in  the 
eiieiiiny'.  and  hauina  ]mt  iht'in  to  tin*  sworod,  toke  their  new  city  which  they  call 
S.  .lose|)h  hy  hreake  of  day:  they  abode  not  any  liirht  afit'r  a  few  shot,  and  all  heiiii: 
dismissed  hiil  onelv  Herrt'o  ami  his  eomjjanion,  I  hroiiirhl  them  with  me  aliord,  and 
at  the  insianee  of  the  Indians  1  set  their  new  city  of  S.  .loseph  on  fired 


HAl.KKill  (iOlNO  ft’  TIIK  OKIXOCO. 

Diiriiif;  lliis  voya);i'  up  the  river  he  .says  he  saw  "divers  sorts  of  slraiice  tishesaiid  of  marvelous  bi({nes,' 
aiKi  tiioiisamis  of  "those  nclie  seriients  i’aile(l  I.aKartos"- alligators.  "  I  liad  a  negro,  a  very  projx'r 
yoong  fellow,  that,  leaping  out  of  the  galley  to  swim  in  the  month  of  the  river,  was  in  all  our  sights 
taken  ami  <levounMl  with  oik-  of  lho.si>  l.agartos." 

Iljiviiij;  cninplit'd  witli  tlu*  wislu's  of  his  Qnt‘t‘n,  liy  thus  “oUVndin^ 
tin*  Kinj;  of  Spain  and  Ids  snhj(*cls,”  and  conipU'ti'd  all  ananf'cnu'iits 
for  till'  coiHpit'st  of  (itiiana,  Kaleieih  hastcMU'd  toxvard  his  “  pnrposml 
discov(*ry."  But  Ix'fon*  proct't'dini'  up  tin*  Orinoco  In*  (h'tt'riniiuul 
to  inakt'  fri(*nds  of  the  Indians  of  'rrinidad.  ('allinji  toj'i'tlu'r  tlu'ir 
(•hi(‘fs,  “I  math*  them  understand,”  he  informs  ns,  ’‘tliat  I  was  tin* 

I  t  I  sup..  |).  s. 


INDIAN'S  OX  THK  LOWEU  ORINOCO. 

RaloiRh  called  these  IiKlian.s  Tiiiilinas.  and  states  that  during  the  winter,  when  the  river  is  in  flood, 

“theif  dwell  upon  th(>  tn-rts.  where  tliey  build  very  artificiall  townes  and  villages.”  This  story  of 

Raleigh’s,  which  had  no  more  foundation  in  faci  thati  niiitiy  of  his  other  yams,  was  generally  I 

accepted  as  triH'  until  only  a  few  yearsago.  Even  the  great  lliimbolt,  who  never  visited  the  delta 

of  the  Orinoco,  repeats  the  story  with  emlwllishments  of  his  own. 

was  Ins  prisoner.  There  was  still,  it  is  true,  one  "reat  dillieulty  in  the 
way,  and  that  was  regarding  the  exact  loetition  of  Manoti.  (Concern¬ 
ing  this  Raleigh  declares:  I 

My  intelligence  vva.s  fnrre  from  the  irtielh,  for  the  eotintry  issiltiate  aliout  (UK)  English  1 

miles  farther  from  the  sea  than  I  was  made  heleetie  it  had  heene,  which  afterward  un¬ 
derstanding  to  he  true  hy  Herreo,  I  kept  from  the  knowledge  ol  my  oomjtanie,  who 
else  would  netier  have  been  hrought  to  attemjit  the  .“ame.  . 

‘  Ut  sup.,  p.  s.  I 


seruaiit  of  a  (^iieene,  who  was  the  great  ('aciipie  of  tlu’  north,  and  a 
virgin,  and  had  more  ('acicpii  under  her  than  then*  wen’  trees  in  their 
island;  that  she  was  an  enemy  to  the  (’astellani  in  respeit  of  their 
tyrranie  and  oppression  and  tluit  she  delivered  all  such  nations  ahotit 
her.  as  were  hy  them  ojijiressed.  and  liaiiing  freed  all  the  coast  of  tlie 
northern  world  from  sertiitude  had  sent  me  to  free  them  also,  and 
withal  to  defend  tin*  country  of  (luiana  from  their  invasion  and  con- 
<pi(‘st.  I  shewed  them  her  maiesties  ])icttire.  which  tlu’V  so  admired 
and  honored,  as  it  had  heene  easie  to  haue  hrought  them  idolatrous 
theri’of.* 

The  way,  .so  the  doughty-handed  adventurer  thought,  was  now  clear. 
Ilis’hase  was  safe,  the  Indians  wen*  his  friends  and  allies,  and  Rerrio 
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//.ARE  NORT 


THE  QUEST  (»E  EL  DOHADO.  (JIS 

From  lack  of  information  regarding;  tlic  Orinoco  he  l(*ft  his  shij)s 
at  anchor  olf  Trinidad  and  startl'd  np  the  river  in  barges,  sliip’s  boats, 
wlierries.  and  a  “(lallego  bote  fitted  with  hanks  to  row  on,”  in  which 
lie  placed  100  men  and  jirovisions  for  a  month.  Jllis  troubles  now 
began.  For,  owing  to  their  restricted  (piarters,  ‘dve  were',”  he  says: 

.it  driven  to  lie  in  the  niino  and  wether,  in  the  ojien  aire.  in  the  Inirnini;  sunne.  and 
ii])on  har<l  liords  and  to  drense  onr  meat,  and  to  carry  al  manner  ot  inrniture  in  them 
wheri'with  tliey  were  so  pestered  and  iinsauery  that,  what  witli  victuals  l)eins;  most 
li'h,  with  the  weete  clothes  of  so  many  men  thrii-l  tosiether  and  the  heate  of  the  sunne, 

1  will  undertake  there  was  ueuer  any  jirison  in  Kncland  that  coulde  he  founde  more 
unsaiu'ry  and  lothsome.  es])ecially  to  my  self,  who  had  for  many  yeares  hefore  lieeue 
dieted  ami  cared  for  in  a  sort  farri'  differin".' 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  forttmc  seekers  soon  fotmd  themselves 
lost  in  the  tortuous  mazes  of  the  delta  of  the  great  river,  and,  had 
they  not  lieen  fortunate  in  securing  a  native  jiilot,  they  “might  luitie 
wandred  a  whole  yeare  in  that  labyrinth  of  rivers.”  “  F"or  1  know  all 
the.  etirth,”  the  great  navigator  writes  without  exaggeration  in  this 
instance, 

doth  not  yocld  the  like  confluence  of  streames  and  hranches.  the  uiu'  i  rossin*;  the  other 
so  many  times,  and  all  so  faire  and  larije  and  so  like  one  to  another,  as  no  man  can  tell 
which  to  take;  and  if  we  went  hy  the  stinne  or  compasse,  hoping  therhy  to  j;o  directly' 
one  way'  or  other,  yet  that  waie  we  were  also  carried  in  a  circle  ainonjist  multitudes  of 
Hands  and  every  Hand  so  bordered  with  hiyh  trees  as  no  man  could  see  any  farther 
than  the  hredth  of  the  riuer  or  length  of  the  hreach.^ 

Then,  in  uddition  to  this  difficulty,  tliere  was  the  powerful  current 
of  the  river  to  overcome,  which  they  struggled  against  until  they  were 
so  exluuisted  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  despair.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  after  15  days  of  hardships  that  can  he  fully  a])preciated  only  hy 
one  who  has  visited  this  part  of  the  world,  the  intrepid  band  emerged 
from  the  labyrinth  of  the  delta  and  caught  their  first  view  of  the 
Orinoco  in  all  its  im])ressive  grandeur  and  majesty.  Had  they  been 
better  advised,  they  might  have  reached  the  riv'er  in  the  ships  which 
they  had  left  behind  them,  for  the  Orinoco  is  navigable  by  ocean 
steamers  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  they  would  have  covered  the 
distance,  which  cost  them  so  many  days,  in  a  com])aratively  short 
time  and  with  far  less  effort. 

Kaleigh’s  eyes  at  last  rested  on  the  waters  of  the  river  of  which  he 
had  so  often  dreamed — the  river  that  was  to  bear  him  to— 

that  mighty,  rich,  aud  hoautiful  ICmjnrc  of  Guiana  aiul  to  that  great  and  golden  citie 
which  the  S])any'ardt!  call  El  Dorado  and  the  naturals  Manoa — to  a  country  which  hath 
more  quantity  cif  gold,  hy'  manifolde,  than  the  he.st  partes  of  the  Indies  or  Peru. 

For  years  Baleigh  had  been  devouring  every  document  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  that  had  any  reference  to  El  Dorado.  He  had  ques¬ 
tioned  every'  seaman  who  had  been  in  the  New  World  with  a  view  to 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  IP. 


2  Op.  lit.,  p.  4P. 
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-(‘(■iiriii'j:  all  tlu'  kiKiw  jxi'-sildc'  r(‘s|)i‘(  t  in<r  t  lie  |)rccist‘  Idcatiim  aiitl 

(“Xtciit  and  riches  dl'  tlu*  <:rcat  Knipiiv  of  (luiaiia.  He  liad  cdiisultcd 
tli(‘  Indians  in  d'rinidad  and  ahni^  the  l>ank>  of  tlic  Oriiidcd,  and  liad 
snccecdcd  in  indncinji  liis  prisoner.  Bi'irid.  to  iin|)art  to  him  all  the 
knd\vl(*d»re  he  had  rejrardinj:  the  edimtrv  which  he  pnr|)dsed  dli'erinir 
to  his  (pieen.  And  now,  alter  all  this  |tre|)arati(tn.  there  eonld  he  no 
Idiific'r  any  donht  of  tin*  success  of  his  (mterprise.  Knit  her  incre¬ 
dulity  would  he  tantanidiint  to  denyinii  tlu*  validity  ol'  human  t(‘sti- 
nidiiy  and  tlu*  evidenei*  of  the  s(*ns(*s.  "  For  on  the  In  day.  "  as  he 

assnr(*s  ns.  “  w(*  diseouered  a  tarn*  oti’  tlu*  moimtaines  of  (luiana.  to 
onr  <rr(*at  joy." 

Moieov(*i‘.  did  not  his  captive  !)<*  H(*irio.  who  pompously  styled 
hims(*ll'  tlu*  d(»v(*rnoi'  ol'  Trinidad,  (luiana.  and  El  Dorado,  have  aetn- 


IXniANS  ON  TKKKS, 

WritiiiK  of  Iho  Tinitiiias,  who  dwoll  on  ireos.  Kali‘it!h  (Icclaros  that  whon  their  lonls  die  and  the  flesh 
has  fallen  from  Ihidr  hones  their  relatives  ••take  nj)  the  eareaisi'  atraine  atid  liatitr  it  in  ihc>  ('aeiiine's 
house  that  died  and  deeke  his  skull  with  feathers  of  alleoloitrs.  and  hatif;  all  histoid  plates  ahout  the 
lames  of  his  armes.  thit'hes,  and  leKttes  *  *  ♦  and  ilo  itsi-  to  Ivat  the  hones  of  their  lords  ittto 
powder,  and  their  wives  and  friends  dritike  it  in  their  severall  sorts  of  ilrinks." 


ally  in  his  possession  doeiimentary  evidenei*  of  the  vast  treasur(*> 
of  Manoa  '  Had  he  not  tlu*  testimony  of  om*.  duan  Martines.  who 
hail  spent  seven  months  in  this  *rreat  city  hein^  lotl^ed  and  ent(*r- 
tained  all  the  while  in  the  Empei'or’s  own  palace'  And  had  not  thi> 
eyewitness,  in  speakitiji  of  the  ma<rnitiide  of  the  city,  solemnly  averred 
on  his  deathheil  that  “lu*  entered  the  city  at  'toon,  and  that  he  trav- 
(*lled  al  that  daii*  til  ni;;ht  thorow  the  eitie  and  the  next  daie  from 
sun  risin*:  to  sun  settiiijr  ere  he  came  to  the  paltiee  of  tlu*  In^aT’ 


I 


A\(tMAl.\  INDIANS  SI  TrLYINC  KADKICII  W  ITH  I’U< tVISK )NS. 

(‘viMT  opportunity  for  knowing  wIumt'oI  Iu'  spoki* — assiMtions  madi' 
1)V  MartiiU's  in  his  dyinj;  lioiir,  wIumi  he  could  have  had  no  reason 
I'or  untrutlduhiess  or  deception.  And  had  not  the  asseverations  ol' 
Martines  lieeii  fully  substantiated  hy  divers  Spanish  letters  which 
had  been  intercepted  at  sea  by  ('a|)t.  Pophain  only  the  year  hetori* 
Raleigh's  arrival  in  (luiana  ^  And,  furthermore,  did  not  the  various 
caeiipies,  whom  he  interro<;ated  as  he  ascended  the  Orinoco,  fully 
corroborate  the  information  contained  in  these  letters  as  well  as  the 
statements  of  Perrio  and  Martines.  No.  unless  one  were  prepared 
to  reject  all  evidence,  of  what  character  soever,  as  utterly  untrust- 


Who  could  refuse  to  credit  the  assertions  of  such  a  keen  observer 
and  oni'  who  for  seven  months  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  had 


Had  he  not  been  a  spi'ctator  of  tlu‘  ahundance  of  p)ld  which  it> 
inhabitants  possessed?  And  had  he  not  beheld  - 

llic  iinau'cs  ol  oold  in  their  leini)l«-s.  tlie  jilales.  annor.s.  and  .■ihield.-i  ol  trold  wldeli  they 
use  in  llie  wars'.’  Had  lie  not  noted  tliat  the  people  of  Manoa  were  marneyloiis  irreal 
drimkardes.  and  that  at  tiinesol  theirsolemne  feasts,  wlien  tlie  I'.inperor  earow.selh 
witli  Ids  captayns.  trilnitaries  and  >ronernonis  all  those  that  (ileihje  him  are  stripped 
naked,  and  have  their  hodies  anoynted  al  oner,  with  a  kind  of  white  halsainnin:  that 
when  they  are  anointed  all  over,  eertaine  .sernants  ipf  the  I'.inperor  hailin':  prepared 
!:rold  made  into  line  powiler  lih'w  it  thorow  hollow  canes  upon  llndr  naked  hodie..; 
lint  ill  they  lie  al  shinino  from  the  foote  to  the  head  and  that  in  this  .sort  thex  sii 
drinkiim:  l»y  twenties  and  hundreds  and  eoniiniie  in  drnnkennes  sometimes  six  and 
.seven  daies  together'.’ 


i 


( 


i 


i 
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TIIK  PAX  AAIKHU  AX  UXIOX. 


ok; 

\v(»itliy.  t here  could  lx*  no  lou>rci-  any  <|ucsnun  about  the  (‘xi>t(‘n(  (‘  of 
Mauoa  anil  the  |uieeles>  ti'easuio  it  was  said  to  contain. 

'Plu'se  astoundin<r  declaiat  ions  coinin<r  from  so  many  (|uaiters  weie 
accepted  hy  Kaleieh  as  in(lis|)ut able  facts  and  roused  him  to  an  un¬ 
controllable  fever  of  e.xpectancy.  Toward  the  south  his  delicjhted 
ey(‘s  descriiMl  the  peaks  id'  the  sieiras  of  Kicatoa  and  Imataea.  These 
eminence's  eiichaim'd  his  fancy,  for  they  looked  down  upon  the  ^reat 
city  which  was  the  object  of  his  epiest .  It  was  “founded  upon  a  lake* 
of  salt  water  20(1  leagues  lon^  like  unto  Mai'c  ('as|)ium.  and  for  the 
*:reatness,  for  the  riches,  and  for  the  <‘xcellent  seate.  it  fane  exceed- 
eth  any  of  the  woild.  "  Ih'  was  so  sure  of  all  this  that  in  his  chart 
of  (luiana.  execute'll  about  this  time,  and  whie-h  is  still  pre'se'rveil  in 
the  British  Muse'um.  he'  <;ive's  the'  e'xae-t  loe-ation  e>f  this  <fre'at  lake'  and 
its  lie-h  e-apitid  city  on  its  e'aste'in  sheire. 

-Vnd  that  his  reaelers  imiy  have  iin  aeleepiate  eeuiception  of  the  riches 
of  (luiana,  which  “hiith  more  ahnnelance  eef  (Jeelele  tluin  tiny  part  of 
Bern,  anel  as  many  e»r  meue  jjieat  Citie's  than  euer  Bern  liael  wlieii  it 
fleuirislieel  most.’’  anel  realize  the'  maf^nilicene'e'  eef  the  “einperiall  (’itio 
e)f  (luiana,''  he  ce)mj)ares  it  with  the  ceuirt  e>f  Iluayna  (’apac  elurinj; 
the  palndest  elay.s  e>f  the  Inca  elynasty. 

“All  the  ve'ssels  eef  his  heenie.''  he'  writes,  epioting  from  Geunara’s 
llistoria  (leneral  ile  las  Inelias: 

Talilc  anil  kitclicii  were  of  eolil  aail  sillier  anil  the  meatiest  ol'  sillier  ami  cojijier  for 
stremrtli  ami  hardness  of  the  inettal.  He  had  in  his  wardro|ij)e  hollow  statues  of  <;olde 
wliich  .si'eiiied  triants,  and  the  lieiires  in  projiortion  and  hitrnesof  all  the  heaste.s,  hirdt'.s, 
trees,  and  hi'arlies  that  the  earth  hrint;eth  forth;  atid  of  all  the  lishes  that  the  sea  or 
waters  of  his  kinirdoine  hreedeth.  Hee  al.so  had  rojies.  liudeets.  chestes.  atid  troughs 
of  ^'olde  and  sillier,  heajis  of  hilletsof  <rohle  that  .seemed  woode.  marked  out  to  hurne. 
Fitially  there  was  nothin^  in  his  country,  whereof  hee  had  not  the  coutiterfeat  in  frold.' 

ifeveling  thtis  in  visions  <»f  wealth  beyond  human  cttniputation — 
wealth  wldch  he  felt  sure  was  tit  last  within  his  grasp — is  it  matter 
for  womler  that  the  credulous  and  perfervid  adventurer  toiled  up  the 
impetuous  river  radiant  with  delight ;  that  every  sign  was  for  him  a 
liajtpy  omen,  and  that  every  stone  he  “stooped  to  take  up  promised 
eyther  golde  or  siluer  by  his  eom|)lexi(tn :  tliat  the  land  with  which 
lie  was  linally  in  touch  was  id'  a  truth  “  the  Magazin  of  all  rieli  mettels”  ? 

“TIu're  never  was,”  as  his  eountrynian,  Sir  PTederick  Treves,  has 
recently  declared,  “a  more  romantic  river  voyage;  never  a  more 
rapturous  wild-goose  chase.  Kaleigh  was  infinitely  gullible.  He 
believed  every  word  the  romanee-loving  Spaniards  told  him  as  if  he 
liad  been  a  gaping  selioolhoy.  lie  trusted  duan  Martines  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  traveler  trusts  Baedeker.  He  gathered  inspiration  and  assur¬ 
ance  from  an\'  dull-witted  Jndian  who  nodded  ‘yes’  to  the  unin¬ 
telligible  cpiestions  of  his  interpreter.” - 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  14,  Cf.  Ilinloria  Oimral  de  Ian  Indian,  p.  '£i2,  pur  Krancisco  Lojk'Z  do  Uoiiiara,  Tom  XXll, 
of  (ho  lliblkdica  de  Auloren  Fnimmden,  Madrid,  1S77. 

2  “  Tho,  ('radio  of  tho,  Dirp,  "  p.  7li,  by  Sir  Frodoriok  Trovos,  I.oikIoii,  UHS. 


SKCTIOX  OK  UALEIOII’S  MAP  OF  GUIANA. 

I  Tho  local  ions  of  thp  Lake  and  City  of  Manoa  are  here  shown.  The  geoKrapher  Ilondins  who  eonslrncled  his  map  of 

Guiana  shortly  after  Raleifth’s  return  from  his  first  expeditioti,  locates  Lake  Parima,  or  Dorado,  between  latitudes  2‘ 
north  and  1°  45'  south  ami  makes  it  larger  than  the  Caspian  Sea.  "  1  have  heene  assured."  writes  UaleiRh,  •'  by  such 
y  of  the  .'tpanyardes  as  have  scene  .Manoa,  the  emperiall  Citic  of  Guiana,  which  the  Spanyardes  cal  K1  Dorado,  that 

,  for  the  Croat  nos,  for  the  riches,  and  for  the  e.\cellcnt  seate,  it  farre  c.xceedeth  any  of  the  world,  at  least  of  so  mueh  of  the 

j  world  as  is  knoen  to  the  Spanish  nation;  it  is  founded  uponalakeofsalt  water 2(K)leat;nesloni;likeunto.MareCaspium." 


()18  THK  I'AX  AMKUICAX  fNlltN. 

Kiilcijrli's  vcntiiic  AV:is  as  alxntivc  as  lia«l  laa'ii  all  piTcialin^  oxpo- 
•  litions  ill  (picst  dl'  Kl  Doiailo.  hut  lu*  would  own  to  no  I'ailuir.  Al'ti'r 
|•(>a(•llinf:  tli(‘  river  ( 'aroni.  a  trihutary  of  the  ( trinoco,  and  “soundinir’' 
an  old  Indian  ehiel'tain  re<:ardin^  the  army  of  tin*  (Muperor  of 
(luiana,  whih“  sonu'  (d‘  Ids  ‘ ‘eaiitaiiu's  <:aroused  of  his  (thi*  chief's) 
wine  till  th(*y  wi're  r(‘asonahl(*  pleasant.  "  he  concluded  that  it  would 
h(‘  unsafe*  to  invade*  the*  lne*a's  empiie*  witheuit  a  much  lar‘;e*r  feiree* 
than  he*  tlie*n  hael  uneler  his  e*euninanel.  Be*sieh*s  this,  he*  le*arne*el  tluit 
tlu*re*  was  a  ele*taehinent  etf  Spanish  treieeps  eeuninj:  a<;ainst  him  freun 
Caracas  anel  Xe*w  ( iianaela.  anel  he*inj' slmrt  e>f  ammunitiem,  he  juel^e*el 
it  the  h(*tter  part  etf  valetr  tet  re*jetin  his  sepiaelrein  etf  Trinielael  with  the* 
le*ast  petssihh*  elelay. 

Shetrtly  aft{*rwarels  he*  was  hack  in  Knixhinel.  whe*re*  his  re*e*eptieen 
was  far  eliife*re*nt  fietm  what  he*  thetuiiht  it  wetulel  he*  etn  his  eh*parture* 
the*ne*(*  six  inetnths  he*fetre*.  Tlie*n  he*  eetnliele*ntly  expe*ete*el  tet  re*turn 
with  Ids  ships  laelen  with  tr(*asure.  anel  tet  he*  r(*steereel  tet  the*  fiivetr  etf 
his  (^ue*(*n  hy  annetuneiiii;  that  he*  liael  aelele*el  tet  lie*!'  eliaele*m  what  was 
thene(*fetrth  tet  eetnslitute  its  metst  pre*eietus  jewe*l  the*j:reat  anel  he*au- 
tiful  e*mpire  etf  (hdana.  Set  far  was  this  fretm  heinjx  the  ease*  that .  nett 
eetuntinj;  the*  <xre*at  metne*tary  letsse*s  ineurre*el  hy  his  luekh*ss  ve*ntui'e*, 
he*  re*turne*el  elise-ieeliteel.  a  target  fetr  eritieism,  anel  a  hut  t  etf  e*etn- 
tunie*ly  anel  rielie*uh*.  Setiue*  we*nt  set  far  as  tet  asse*rt  that  he*  hael  n(*ve*r 
aeeetmpanieel  his  sepiaelretn  tet  (luiana.  anel  tliat  elurin<;  its  ahse*uee*  he* 
hael  he‘e*n  lurkin>r  in  ''’etrnwall.  Th(*y  ele*e‘lare*el  furthe*r  that  the*  metre 
valuahle*  etres  which  hael  h(*e*n  hretnydit  lietme*  tet  he*  assay(*el  in  Letneletn 
weie*  etri^inally  ‘’hael  fretm  Baihaiv.  anel  were*  (*arrie*el  tet  (luiana,’’ 
while*  etniy  the*  eetmpaiative*ly  weerthle*ss  mareasite,  whie*h  was  ametm; 
the*  etre*s  suhndtt(*el  tet  the*  assaye'r.  was  a  native*  preteluet  etf  the*  mue-h 
vaunte*el  lanel  etf  Kl  Detraelei.  It  was  tet  answe*r  the*se*  anel  similar  tdle*- 
jXatietns  that  he*  puhlishe*el  Ids  fainetus  ’ ‘  I )ise‘etv(*ri(*  etf  (luiana." 

But  nettwithstaueliujx  the*  haple*ss  issue*  etf  his  lirst  vt*nture*,  lvale*i^h 
>till  |)e*rsiste*el  in  maintidninir  (luiana  tet  he*  a  “ma<:a/,ine*  etf  all  rie'h 
me*tals.”  anel  tet  e-etntain  within  its  •  ‘ hetunelarie*s  the*  <:re*ate*st  assurane*e* 
etf  <ietetel  e've*!’  ettl‘e*re*el  tet  iiny  '  hristiiin  prine*e*s."  lie*  insiste*el  in  the 
metst  setle*mn  immne*!-  that  he*  hael  ‘ ‘  pretpetunele*el  net  vaiiie*  tldiiixe*"  in 
this  re*|)etit  re*<rarelin,<:  the*  lanel  etf  ‘'Maneta  the  (letlele*n."  The*  e'nte*r- 
prise*  in  whie*h  he*  hael  e*mharke*el  he*  e-etnt inue*e|  tet  asse*ve*iate*  tet  he* 
■‘fe*sihle*  anel  e*e*rtayne*.  *  *  * 

“1  asure*  my  se*alf,''  he*  write*s  tet  Sir  Kethert  ('(*eil.  “th*it  the*!*  ar 
nett  metre*  eliametunele*s  in  the*  Kast  lueli(*s  than  ar  tet  he*  fetumle*  in 
(luiana."  Ami  writing;  tet  the*  Karl  etf  1  letleh*rne*ss  rej^areling  ti  se*eetntl 
e*xpe*elitietn  whie-h  he*  wiis e*a<;e*r  tet  have* ele*part  fetrduiana  withetut  elelay. 
he*  elete*s  nett  he*sit  ate*  tee  ele*e*lare*.  ‘  ‘  1  f  1  hrinj'e*  the*m  nett  "  t  he*  me*mh(*rs 
etf  the*  (*xpe*elit ietn  ‘ ‘ tee  a  metunt aim*  e*etvere*el  with  geehle*  anel  siluer  etare, 
l(*t  the*  e*etmmanele*r  have*  e*etmndssietne  tee  cut  eelf  my  he*ael  the*!’."  ' 


‘  K»l\\anN.  iH  sup..  X'ol.  II.  p. 


1H1-:  QrKsi  iti'  ki.  dohado. 


<)1‘» 


Kai'or.  Iii)\v(>v(>r.  !is  was  Kal(‘i*ili  to  revisit  tlu*  land  of  Kl  Dorado,  an 
iiit(‘i'val  of  21  years  (‘lapsed  Ix'tween  Ids  lirst  and  s(‘eond  (‘xpeditions. 
'l'w(‘lve  of  tlies(‘ years  were  spc'iit  in  the  Towel’ of  London,  wli(*re  he 
was  eonfiiK'd  on  a  ehar<;(‘  of  trc'ason.  Wlien  lu'  rej'idned  his  lilx'rty 
he  was  (i.'l  y(‘ars  of  aj'e,  hnt  his  spirit  in  the  face  of  a  fort'doonu'd  en¬ 
terprise.  till'  dillienlties  of  which  w(‘re  |)ast  eonntin*'.  was  as  nn- 
dannted  as  ev(‘r. 

lint  it  is  not  (‘Worthy  that  th(‘  ol)j(‘et  of  his  (pi(‘st  in  this  s(‘e()n(l 
e\p(‘dition  at  l(‘ast  so  far  as  (•one(‘rns  his  jnihlie  annonne(‘m(‘nt  of 


TllK  KW  Al  I’ANOM  AS. 

rhi'se,  .-iays  I{iili’i!;li.  wt  ro  a  iiatiuii  of  people  '•  whose  heailesappeare  not  alaive  I  heir  shoulders,  which, 
ihouah  il  may  he  Ihoucht  a  meere  falde,  yet  for  mine  owne  pane  1  am  resolved  it  is  true  *  *  ♦ 
I'hey  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders  ami  their  mouths  in  the  miildle  of  their 
lireasts.  and  that  a  lotic  train  of  haire  yroweth  haekward  l>etween  their  shouhiers."  Shakespeare 
had  apparently  read  Kaleiati's  work,  as  isevineecl  from  the  followuit:  well-known  passaye: 

The  eanti'hals,  that  each  other  eat, 

The  .Vnthropi.phay'.  ami  men  whose  heads 
Uo  yrow  lietween  their  .shoulders. 

ii  is  no  lon>;(‘r  th(‘  eon(pi(‘st  of  th(‘  rich  hind  of  LI  Dortulo  and  the 
po>s(‘ssion  of  the  fani(‘d  city  of  Mtinoii,  wh(‘r(‘  “ther  ar  stor(‘  of  <'old 
iinii<it‘s  of  forty-s(‘V(‘n  hiindr(‘(l  W(‘i<j:ht  tind  worth  ti  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  eiieh,  "  hnt  a  (’(‘rttiin  mine  whieli  it  was  r(‘port(‘(l.  would 
■■sw(‘ll  till  Liij^land  with  p»ld.”  Th(‘r(‘  is  no  r(‘!ison,  how(‘ver.  to 
h(‘li(‘V(‘  th.’it  he  Inid  lost  ftiith  in  Manoa  or  LI  Dorado,  hnt  he  htid 
l(‘arn(‘d  hy  stul  (*\p(‘ri(‘ne(‘  tlnit  his  eoiintryiiK'n  were  (lispos(‘(l  to  r(‘- 
ijard  th(‘s(‘  as  too  ehiin(‘rieal  for  sale  l)nsin(‘ss  v(‘ntnr(‘s.  A  fiold 
inin(‘.  or.  that  fiiiling.  a  plat(‘  ll(‘(‘t  wtis  soin(‘thing  mor(‘  tangil)l(‘  and 
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THE  ULKXlXi:  OF  ST.  .lOSKl’II  1!V  I{.\I.K1U11. 

iiiici  thou,  filially,  would  Raloij;h  hiiusolf,  finuly  soatod  oil  tlio  tlirouo 
of  tlio  luoa  of  Maiioa,  as  govoriior  gouond  of  tlio  groat  oiupin*  of 
(luiaua,  ho  in  a  position  to  dofv  tho  Spaniard — that  arch  oiiouiy  of 
his  country  -and  Kngland  would  thonooforward  bo  “unrosistahlo 
both  on  land  and  on  soa.” 

It  is  bosido  niy  pur|ioso  to  fidlow  Raloigh  in  his  last  ill-starrod  von- 
ture;  to  toll  how  “ovil  chanco  brooded  over  tho  oxjiodition  from  the 
outset’’;  how  dire  o.alamities  fell  thickly  upon  the  tempest-tossed, 

*  It  was  while  talking  with  Lord  llaeon  al)Out  the  terms  of  his  eommission  from  Kint;  James  that  Raleigh 
made  his  famous  reply  to  Ilaeoii’s  <iue.stioii;  "What  will  yoti  do  if  after  all  this  exiieiiditure.  you  miss  of 
the  gold  mines?"  -  We  shall  then  look  after  the  I’late  Fleet,  to  !«■  sure."  "  But.  then  yoti  will  Ije  pirates.’ 
‘■.Ui,  whoever  he.ird  of  men  being  pirates  for  millions?" 


soinotliiiig  that  tippoah'd  more  strongly  to  the  inoiiev-loviiig  but 
conservative  men  with  whom  he  now  had  to  deal.^ 

If  this  mine  should  prove  to  be  all  that  Raleigh  fancied,  it  would, 
he  reasoned,  pave  the  way  for  the  next  step  —the  euhnination  of  his 
life  work — the  coiupiest  and  annexation  of  K1  Donido  to  “the  crowne 
imperiall  of  the  Realme  of  Kngland.”  Then,  the  dreiimer  dreamed, 
one  would  see  the  Qiu'en’s  dominions  “(‘xeeedingly  enlarged  and  the 
realm  of  Kngland  inestimably  enriched.  ”  Tlu'ii  would  there  be  in 
London  a  “contration  house  of  mon*  na’eipt  for  (Jiiiana  then  there 
is  nowe  in  S(*ville  for  the  West  Indu’s.’’  Then  would  Kngland’s 
ruler  be  the  gnaitest  and  richest  of  sovereigns.  Then  would  the 
Spaniards  ceasi*  to  “threaten  us  with  any  more  inviiicibh'  Armadas,” 


}  ^  % 


plajiuc-strickcn  lul venturers  as  tliev  a|)i)r(>aeJie(l  the  sJiores  of  (liiiana: 
Jiow  tlie  indomitable  leader,  ])rostrate  with  fever,  saw  his  strenfijtli  ehh 
from  him;  how,  after  tlie  deatJi  of  his  idolized  son,  he  was  ohlij^ed  to 
ahandon  the  scheme  of  his  life’s  imaj^inin';;  ami  how,  instead  of  wit- 
nessinj?  the  fullillment  of  a  lonij-eherished  dream,  lie  was  forced  to 
acknowledjfo  the  com])lete  frustration  of  all  Jus  hopes;  how,  in  face 
of  the  tra<;ic  issue  of  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  staked  fortune, 
reputation,  life,  he  was  on  the  ver<;e  of  dyinj;  of  a  broken  heart ; '  how 
he  returned  to  London  to  face  the  op])rohrium  which  his  failure  en¬ 
tailed:  how,  char<;ed  with  ])iracy,  his  lonj;  and  tumultuous  career  was, 
at  the  instance  of  (lomlomar,  the  8])anish  ambassador,  iinally  brought 
to  an  ignominious  close  under  the  Jieailsman’s  ax  in  Old  Palace  yard. 

“Poor  self-befooled  Kaleigh,”  writes  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  “he  left 
more  gold  in  this  miserable  country  than  lie  ever  brought  away  from 
it,  for  lie  gave  to  any  hxiuacious  chief  who  would  listen  to  his  bab¬ 
blings  an  honest  English  sovereign — a  piece  of  ‘the  new  money,  of  20 
shillings,  with  Her  Majesty’s  ])icture.’  It  would  Jiave indeed  been  well 
for  the  gallant  dreamer  if  In*  had  left  (luiana  forever  to  the  sun,  ” 


>  III  a  Ictti'r  Id  his  wife,  in  which  he  infornis  her  of  their  son's  irnxie  lieuth,  he  writes  as  follows:  “  I  pro¬ 
test  before  the  Majestie  of  (loil  that  as  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  died  hart-lirokeii  when 
they  failed  of  their  enterprise,  1  could  willingly  dm'  tlie  like  di'l  1  not  contend  acainst  sorrowo  for  your 
sake  in  hoiie  to  provide  somewhat  for  you.  and  to  comfort  and  relieve  you." -Felwards,  op.  eit.,  Vol . 
11,  p.  :$t’)U. 


THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITU¬ 
TION  OF  WASHINGTON 


By  wav  of  ail  introduction  we  ([uoti*  from  an  article  by  Mr. 
Herbert  T.  Wade,  in  the  Aineiican  lieview  of  Ifeviews,  not 
literally  but  substantially: 


The  time  when  tin*  scientist  and  invest ijjator  could  boast  of  his  froedoin  and 
indepetnlence  and  ascribe  discoveries  to  unaided  itidividnal  effort  has  passed. 

atid  while  <;eniusand  intellectual 
attaintnetits  accomplish  as  much 
as  ever  and  are  no  less  appn'ciated 
and  resjtected,  yet  it  must  head- 
tnitted  that  to-day  the  ad vatice  of 
science  and  exact  knowledge  can 
he  securi'd  in  large  part  only 
through  such  ageticies  as  vast  and 
special  lihrarit's  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  bibliographic  data,  by 
th(‘  lengthy  search  of  hidden  ar¬ 
chives,  by  expeditions  to  distant 
or  inaccessible  regions,  or  by  the 
construction  of  special  laborato¬ 
ries  or  (“xp«“rimental  stat  ions,  often 
with  elaborateai)i)aratus  and  staff 
of  trained  ob.“ervers  and  t'xpt'ri- 
menters. 

Now,  all  of  tlu'.sc  tilings 
rctiuirc  the  e.xjieuditure  of 
con.siderable  money.  Of 
cour.se,  mticli  .scientific  in- 
vesti<iation  is  beino;  carried 
on  by  the  teachers  in  the 
larger  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  but 
the  endowment  of  the.se  in¬ 
stitutions  is  jtrimarily  for 
the  puipose  of  educating 
and  teaching  young  men  and  women,  and  hence  jturely  experimental 
work  and  original  research  are  largely  beyond  the  scope  intended  and 
are  essentially  out.side  interests. 

To  establish  an  institution  where  such  original  research  could  be 
carried  on,  and  that  under  the  most  favorable  environment  po.ssible, 
was  the  purpose  of  that  great  ])hilanthropist,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
whose  activities  for  the  elevatioJi,  improvement,  and  advancement  of 
humanity  are  directed  in  more  (lifferent  channels  and  with  greatei' 
»)22 


I)K.  HOllKRT  S.  Wool)W.\HI). 

I’rpsiih'iil  of  till'  Ciirnecic  In.sliliition  of  Wa.stiinKton,  formerly 
■  lean  of  I  he  faenlly  of  pure  science  ami  professor  of  inechauies 
ami  malhenialical  phy.sics  at  Columtna  University. 
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practical  results  than  those  of  any  individual  or  institution  known  to 
our  times. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  ])urj)o.se  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  the  nninili- 
cent  sum  of  Sld.(K)(),U()U  to  found  the  institution,  and  it  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1902  by  the  selection  of  a  board  of  trustees  and  incorporated 
in  the  District  (»f  Columbia,  Dr.  Daniel  ('.  Gilman  being  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  boaril.  In  1904  it  was  incorporated  by  C'ongress  as 
‘‘The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,”  and  such  is  now  its  offi¬ 
cial  and  corporate  name.  The  headquarters  of  the  institution  are  at 
Washington  and  some  of  its  departments  are  located  there,  but,  aside 
from  its  administration,  then*  is  no  consideration  other  than  the 
specific  needs  of  a  given  department  in  establishing  it  in  any  locality. 

A  paragraph  from  the  articles  of  incorporation  will  give  an  ich'a  of 
the  great  possibilities  and  broad  scoj)e  of  its  activities: 

The  objects  of  the  corporation  shall  be  to  encourage  in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 
manner  investigation,  research,  and  discovery,  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
the  improvement  of  mankind,  and  in  particular  to  conduct,  endow,  and  assist  inves¬ 
tigation  in  any  department  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  to  this  end  to  cooperate 
with  Governments,  universitu's,  colleges,  technical  schools,  learned  societies,  and 
individuals. 

Ill  aiding  individual  workers  of  marked  ability  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
ttition  now  fills  a  great  need.  A  university  without  students,  it  is 
abh*  to  take  uj)  certain  lines  of  investigation  or  specific  problems  that 
seem  to  its  trustees  to  jiromise  results  of  importance,  pay  to  the 
workers  sufficient  salaries  to  maintain  them,  and  to  supply  them  with 
suitable  laboratories,  proper  instruments  and  apparatus,  assistants, 
and  other  facilities.  In  other  words,  the  investigator  is  concerned 
with  no  external  cares  or  financial  worries  or  responsibilities  during 
the  time  he  is  working  on  any  proji'ct  under  the  auspices  of  the 
institution. 

The  work  of  the  institution  is  juactically  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  of  Prof.  Kobert  S.  Woodward,  formerly  dean  of 
tlie  faculty  of  jnire  science  and  professor  of  mechanics  and  mathe¬ 
matical  {ihysics  at  Columbia  Universit}*,  who  was  imule  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  upon  Dr.  Gilman’s 
resignation  in  1904. 

Dr.  Woodward  had  been  a  member  of  tlie  United  States  Lake 
Survey,  the  United  States  Geological  Sun'c}*,  and  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  before  taking  up  academic  work,  and 
hence  his  varied  exjierience  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  Government, 
his  familiarity  with  its  systematic  organization  and  wide  range,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  that  work  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  Uniteil  States,  all  conspired  to  make  him  an  ideal  head  for  such 
an  institution. 
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'I'Ik'  limited  space  for  this  article  prevents  adecpiate  deseiiptioii  of 
the  work  of  the  different  de])artments,  hnt  «‘ven  a  brief  suininarv  of 
its  varied  activities  will  ^ive  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  importam-e 
tlu'reof. 

TIh'  std)jeets  for  investij'ation  are  chosen  with  th(‘  <rreatest  earc' 
from  the  wide  ranfije  of  seientitie  activity  and  (mdeavor.  What- 
(‘ver  work  is  done,  so  far  as  can  la*  determined  in  advance  by  eomj)e- 
t(“nt  authority,  must  promise  to  result  in  a  distinct  addition  to 
liuman  knowled<;e. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work  may  be  liad  when  we  consider 
that  the  institution  is  now  workiu<j  in  cooperation  with  over  100  othei- 
institutions  and  throujrh  more  than  400  individuals  each  year. 

The  ])rineipal  departments  of  the  institution  are  botanical  le- 
search.  economics  and  sia-iolofry,  expeiimental  evolution,  liisttuical 


TUE  ('AKNK(ilE  I NSTIT I  TU >X. 

Adininistraluin  ItiiililiiiK  of  Itie  Cariu'Kie  Iiislilulion,  of  Washin"ton,  1>.  coriu'r  Sixicciitli  ami  I’ 
Slrpfls,  Washiiittton.  1).  ('.  The  laiildini:  anil  she  eosi  StoT.sTh  and  was  eoinpleied  and  thrown 
open  to  the  piihlie  Oeeeinlier  13,  ItHK). 

research,  horticulture,  marine  Itiolojry,  meriditin  astrometry,  nutri¬ 
tion,  solar  ])hysies,  tei  restrijil  magnetism,  and  work  in  freophysies. 

Obviously  litth*  mort*  than  ti  reference  to  etich  department  is 
ptt.ssibh*  in  this  tirticle. 

The  departnu'iit  ih'vott'd  to  bottinical  research  has  Inul  a  reservti- 
tion  of  S40  acres  set  apart  for  its  ust*  in  Ari/.omi,  near  Tuc-son.  A 
hiborjitory  Inis  been  erected  tind  the  iin’estifititors  tire  there  stmlyiiij; 
desert  plant  life.  Other  sttitious  Inive  been  established  for  studyiujt 
pliint  life  at  Alpine  heijilits.  others  for  the  study  of  vejretation  in  the 
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southern  hasiii  of  ('alifornia  iuul  other  arid  regions  of  Xortli  Aineriea. 
The  influence  of  altitude  and  climatic  factors  upon  vej^etation  have 
h(‘en  features  of  the  work;  also  movements  and  distrihution  of  desert 
vegetation,  root  hahits.  soil  and  air  temperatures  have  been  studied 
with  im))ortant  results. 

One  of  the  nutst  interestin';  of  the  departments  is  that  devoted  to 
(‘xperimental  evolution  at  ('old  Sprin<;  Ilarhor,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  In  this  department  an  atteni])t  is  being  made  to  determine 
hv  ilirect  observation  and  experiment  the  characteristic  relations  or 
laws  manifested  hv  the  complicated  process  of  evolution  in  plants 
and  animals.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  heredity,  hybridization,  muta- 


A  (U.IMI'SK  OF  lUUl)  l.IKK,  TOUTlAiAS,  FJ.OUIDA. 

In  llu'  Dopartnicnt  of  Marino  lliolo^y  a  laboratory  is  in  operation  on  I-OKcerhead  Key,  Dry  Tortugas. 
Florida.  It  is  ooeiipicd  each  year  from  April  to  .Uigiist,  and  problems  relating  to  the  physiology,  reai- 
t  ions,  haldts,  morphology  and  development  of  marine  life  are  studieil  there,  llird  life  goes  on  with  prae- 
lieally  no  distnrl>anee  from  imnatiiral  forees  in  this  spot,  and  almndant  material  is  always  at  haml. 


tion,  etc.,  are  here  studied  by  suhsttmtitdlv  the  stiine  methods  as 
those  ajfplied  by  the  astronomer  to  the  stars  or  by  the  chemist  to 
inoi’giinic  matter.  The  intrinsic  dilliculties  of  these  jn’ohlems  tire 
gretit,  tind  they  demand  tin  ample  tdlowiince  of  time  as  well  jis  jf.itience 
for  their  solution.  The  investigations  upon  insects  have  made  rapid 
progress,  and  they  have  proved  excellent  material  for  experiments  on 
the  influence  of  changed  comlitions  of  life. 
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KxperiiiuMits  in  tho  hiologicul  division  hav«‘  hcon  conducted  on  an 
elaborate  scale.  Many  distinct  sets  of  expi'rinn'iits  have  been  made 
with  ponltrv,  the  eggs  from  exactly  known  mother  and  father  having 
f)een  carefully  recorded.  (loats,  sheep,  cats,  etc.,  are  being  bred  and 
kept  under  observation  for  tin*  jiurpose  of  obtaining  data  as  to  evo¬ 
lution  and  other  phases. 

From  the  more  popular  points  of  vi(‘w  this  work  is  of  special  inter- 
(‘st,  by  reason  of  its  bearing  on  the  economics  of  plant  and  animal 
breeding  and  by  reason  of  the  light  it  is  certain  to  shed  on  the  laws 
of  human  heredity.  As  an  instance  we  cite  a  j)aj)er  on  "Skin  color 
in  man.”  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davimport,  which  seiuns  to  establish  three 
points  in  the  principles  of  here<litv  as  applied  to  man;  (a)  It  is  shown 
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STATION  KOK  KXI’KIUMK.NTAI.  K\ Ol.l  TlOX.  I.OXCi  ISI.AXO,  XKW  VoKK, 

.\l  Colli  Sprinti  llarlior,  I,onn  Islatiil,  New  A'ork.  a  tract  of  1(1  acres  is  niulcr  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  for  research  in  liiolocy.  and  esjovially  the  study  of  the  theory  of  heredity.  The  carden  of 
this  station  .shows  on  .some  stalks  of  Indian  corn  halts  used  for  ituardinit  ears  and  colUs  tint:  pollen  from 
the  tassel. 

that  skin  coloration  of  white  races  is  not  ti  blend,  but  segregtites  tind 
follows  the  general  law  that  the  skin  color  of  the  children  is  not 
diirkt'r  than  tluit  of  their  darkt'r  parent.  ('onse(|uently  two  blond 
parents  htiA'e  only  blond  oll'spring,  but  a  blond  and  ti  brunette  may 
have  either  blond  or  brunette  children,  (h)  It  is  .shown  that  in  crosses 
between  Negroes  and  ('aucasians  the  same  rule  holds;  that  mulattoes 
jiroduce  ‘‘white”  children,  but  (probably)  rarely  black,  and  that 
conse<|uentlv  the  assumed  blend  of  coloration  is  not  a  permanent 
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thiiifi.  (c)  Int(Misive  studit's  «»f  about  30  albino  families  <;ive  every 
reason  for  concliulinj;  that  albinism  in  man,  in  opposition  to  current 
opinion,  is  really  inherited  exactly  as  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs. 

Some  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  dej)artment  of  economics  and 
.s(»ciology  may  be  had  from  an  enumeration  of  some  of  tin*  principal 
divisions  of  the  work:  Pojndation  and  immigration;  agriculture  and 
forestry;  mining:  manufactures;  transportation;  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce;  money  and  banking:  labor  movement;  imlustrial 
organization;  social  legislation;  Federal  and  State  finance:  the  negro 
in  slavery  and  freedom. 

The  department  of  historical  research  is  doing  work  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  gathering  of  material  for  the  guhlance  of  historians. 


THE  OEOCIIYSU  Al,  I.AltOKATOUY,  IN  WASIIIXC.TON 


Five  acres  in  I  he  northern  i)arl  of  the  District  ofCoInmliia  have  lieen  devoted  to  thettroniids  and  lal)oralory 
of  the  tteophysieal  division  of  the  Institution,  and  here  the  work  of  ilelermininc  the  modes  of  formation 
and  the  physical  properties  of  the  rocks  of  I  he  earth's  crust  is  carried  on. 


iind  in  nuiking  avtiilable  important  documents.  State  papers,  letters. 
«‘tc..  in  the  archives  of  various  countries. 

Among  the  noteworthy  accomplishments  of  the  geophysictd  Itibo- 
fiitory  may  be  mentioned  two  tlnit  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
general  physics  ami  to  chemistry.  The  lirst  is  the  determinate  (“xten- 
sion  of  the  scale  of  temperature  measures  from  about  300°  ('.  to  about 
].()00°  ('.—  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  techni(|ue  of  ther¬ 
mometry  accomplished  in  recent  y(*ars.  The  other  is  a  determina¬ 
tion  of  till'  system  of  com|)ounds  >\hich  nuiy  arise  in  combinations  of 
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tile  three  most  importiiiit  oxides  eiiteriii*;  into  the  eomposition  of 
roeks,  namely,  siliea,  lime,  ami  alumina.  This  system  is  of  sjieeial 
eronomie  interest,  since  it  inelndes  anion<i  many  other  eompounds 
the  hitherto  mueh  studied  hut  halllinj'  Portland  eement. 

Many  other  important  investifjations  an*  heinjr  made  in  this 
de|)artm(‘nt.  and  no  l(*ss  than  L’o  puhlieations  have  emanated  from 
the  stall’  dnrin>r  tlu‘  past  year.  Many  of  these  pajiers  have  been 
jmhlished  in  (ierman  as  well  as  in  En<rlish. 

In  the  department  of  marine  hiolojry  we  have  an  instanei*  of  a 
loeati(*n  specially  adapted  to  th(‘  particular  seientifie  impiirv  in 


SIXTY-lXcn  KEFI.KCTOK  WITH  C AS.S A( : K AIN  S I’ECT KO.SCO CK  ATTACHED. 

At  the  Moiml  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  near  Pasadena.  California,  oliservalions  on  the  snn  are  made. 
-Mount  Wilson,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  San  (laltriel  Uance.  is  .i.ssfi  feet  aliove  .sea  level.  The  most 
aeenrate  instruments  are  installed  here,  where  the  atmosphere  is  peenliarly  well  suited  for  their  ttse. 

hand.  The  lahoratorv  has  heen  established  at  Dry  Tort u^tis.  on  tin 
island  olf  the  Florida  coast.  Ilt're  the  water  is  very  pure,  tind  the 
situation  is  so  isolated  that  there  is  no  interference  from  local  fisheries, 
while  in  addition  there  is  an  ahnndanee  of  animal  life,  and  the  station 
is  most  healthy  for  a  tro|)ieal  location.  To  this  lahoratorv.  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Alfred  (i.  Mayer,  various  l)iolo"ists 
from  different  jiarts  of  tin*  world  are  inviti'd  durin<r  the  spring  and 
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sumnipr  seasons  and  ovory  o])|)()rt unity  is  "ivon  for  collection  and 
study,  sj)ecial  facilities  hein"  afforded  to  study  the  pelagic  life  of  the 
(lulf  of  Mexico  and  the  C'arihheaii  Sea,  especially  that  of  the  tro])ical 


i:)0-FOOT  TOWKK  TEI.KSCOI’E. 

On  Mount  Wilson,  California,  an  inlcresliiiK  part  of  the  etittipnient  is  (he 
tower  tele.seope  for  solar  ohservatioit. 

Gulf  stream.  I)urin<;  the  season  of  12  associates,  1  collect(»r. 

and  1  artist  illustrator,  in  addition  to  the  director,  carried  on  the 
work  at  the  lahoratorv. 


h. 


r 
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Aiuoiif:  the  activities  of  the  department  of  meridian  astrometry 
may  l)e  imaitioned  tliat  of  tlie  arduous  enterprise  of  huildin*;, 
e(pnppin<;,  and  juittiiif:  into  active  operation  an  observatory  for 
determinin<r  |»ositions  of  stars  in  tlie  Southern  Hemisphere.  The 
ol)servatory  was  Imilt  at  San  Luis,  in  Ar<;entina,  and  eom])let('d  in 
IttOh.  Simultaneously  also  with  the  estahlishment  of  the  observatory, 
work  on  the  »reneral  project  of  the  department,  namely,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  eatalo<rue  friviiif;  ])reeise  ])ositions  of  all  stars  frt)m  tin* 
hrifjhtest  down  to  thost*  of  the  s(*venth  ma<;nitud(‘,  inclusive',  has  been 

continued  at  the  Dudley 
Observatory.  There  has 
already  been  issued  by  the 
institution  duriiifr  the  past 
year  a  eatalo<;ue  of  (i.lSS 
stars. 

In  ord('r  to  show  tlu'ir 
ap])reeiation  of  the*  work 
done  by  the  observatory 
staff,  the  ])eo])leof  San  Luis 
])resented  a  beautiful  <xold 
medal, with  a!i  aeeomjeany- 
in«r  testimonial.  t(»  Prof.  K. 
II.  Tucker,  on  April 2,  1011. 
and  als(t  further  eom])li- 
nu'iited  him  hvjrivini: a  pub¬ 
lic  han(|uet  in  his  honor. 

ruder  t  h  ('  dejeartnu'nt 
of  nutrition  a  lahoratoi'y 
was  established  near  the 
Harvard  rniversity  Medi¬ 
cal  School,  in  Boston.  The 
huildinj;  and  "roimds  cost 
about  -SIOO.OOO.  Here  all 
manner  of  ex])eriments  are 
hein<r  conducted,  in  order 
to  aseertaiii  the  aimumt 
of  ener<rv  that  is  derived 


Dhotn  hy  Hari'is-Kwiii^. 

DK.  Lons  A.  hAl  KU 

i  )f  thi-  licpartmciil  of  research  in  torrostrial  inannelism,  Car- 
nenic  I  list  it  III  ion.  who  is  in  iharttcof  ihe  work  of  measiirint; 
llie  oarlli.  Dr.  Uaiior  rHoiilly  rtMiirnod  to  Washington 
from  an  e.\lonih“ii  trip  aroiiiul  iho  worlii  on  lioard  Iho  non- 
iiiaKiicl  ic  ship,  ••Cariioi.'io.  " 


from  food  <»f  various  kinds.  The  nature  of  the  experiim'nts  in¬ 
volves  the  eonfim'im'nt  of  a  jfcrson  in  a  calorimeter  or  inclosed 
compiirtment  for  a  <;iven  jieriod  and  measurin';  the  carbon  dioxide, 
water  vapor,  iind  heat  <riven  olf  by  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
food  consumed  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting:  ])roducts.  All  of 
this  rt'presents  ii  vast  amount  of  chemical  analysis,  hut  the  results 
are  most  practical  iind  hel))ful.  Prof.  F.  (1.  Benedict,  who  is 
the  director  of  the  nutrition  laboratory,  has  recently  applied  the 
ciilorimetric  method  to  ))iftholo<rical  as  well  as  n(*rmal  sidfjects,  and 
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his  iiivosti^jitioiis  ])ioiniso  t(»  aid  materially  nu'dical  science.  His 
tests  of  men  can  he  likened  to  the  ellieienev  test  of  a  power  plant, 
where  fuel  sup|)lied  and  its  cost  are  compared  with  the  ])ower  pro¬ 
duced.  In  other  words,  the  mechanical  efliciencv  of  the  human 
organism  is  determined  and  the  food  or  fuel  best  calculat(*d  to 
increase  its  ellieienev  is  ascertained.  In  a<ldition  to  this  work  otlu'r 
prohlems  of  ])hysiolo«;ical  chemistry  are  hein<i  studied. 

It  has  Ion*;  heen  the  conviction  of  astronomers  that  an  ohservatory 
<levoted  essentially  to  the  study  of  the  sun  would  furnish  valuahle 
and  interestin'!  results,  ami  havin'!  this  in  view  the  Carne<!ie  Insti¬ 
tution  ))rovided  for  this  special  work  hy  the  erection  of  such  an  oh¬ 
servatory  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wilson,  California,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  (),()()()  feet,  and  about  S  miles  from  Pasadena.  The  Mount 
^Vilson  atmosphere  is  of  hif!h  (piality  for  both  stellar  and  solar  work. 


TIIK  NOX.MAGXKTIC  SIIII’  -(  AUNK'ilK.” 

Tlit“  iiomiiajinctie  .sliip  “Curiii'Kie,”  which  on  her  first  cruise  iliscovered  errors  of  unexiiecteil  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  l)est  sailinn  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic.  She  is  now  on  a  three  years' cruise  whiidi  will 
extend  around  the  world  and  cover  an  agfirepite  lenttlh  of  perhaps  llKt.iMKi  nautical  miles. 

and  the  rainy  season  affords  hut  sli<!ht  interruption  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  to  photo<!ra|)hy. 

The  sun  is  now  almost  constantly  luider  ohsei  vjition  from  various 
jiiirts  of  the  earth,  and  astronomers  under  ii  national  a<!reement  are 
recordiii}!,  hy  jfhoto^raphy,  its  appearancf*  and  its  s|)ectrum.  Thus 
at  Mount  Wilson  daily  ohservatioivs  are  heinj!  made  with  the  photo- 
heliof!raph,  and  the  negatives  are  bein'!  measured  and  studied  h\' 
the  ohservatory  staff.  One  special  aim  of  the  observatory  is  to  study 
by  reflectin'!  telescopes  of  lar}!e  size  prohlems  thsit  have  liieviousl}- 
heen  considered  in  the  li^ht  of  observations  made  In*  refractors. 
With  a  lar^e  reflector,  not  onlv  is  there  <!reater  illumination  hut  there 


I 


Till-;  -rAUNKCMK”  IN  DUKSS  1*,\RM)K. 

At  Coloiiilio  tlu-  noiima>:iielio  shii>  “Ciiriiet'ii'”  was  drossed  in  honor  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  (ieortto  V  of  KiiKlaitd,  Juno  12, 1911.  .'■the  is  primarily  a  sail  ini’ craft,  hrii;- 
antine  ritrited,  hut  is  i)rovided  with  auxiliary  luopulsion  hy  ati  internal-conihu.s- 
tion  i;as  enttine. 

in  Washinjrton,  yet  its  principal  laboratory  lias  Ixm'ii  a  sailin';  vessel, 
in  which  since  l!H)o  nia<rnetic  observations  have  been  made  over 
larf;e  ])ortions  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  These  have  been 
reduced  and  forwarded  to  Washington,  where  they  have  been  com¬ 
puted,  and  the  results  obtained  turned  over  to  the  Ilydroitrajihic 
Office  of  the  TTiiteil  States  Xavy,  and  liavt*  made  iiossihle  new 


is  no  loss  h}’  chromatic  aberration,  aiul  consequently  these  instru¬ 
ments  are  especially  adapted  to  study  the  problems  of  stellar  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory  can  he  summarized 
as  dealin<r  with  three  <;reat  jirohlems — the  study  of  solar  radiation, 
the  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  and  the  problem  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  stars  from  nebulae. 

The  last,  hut  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tlepartments  we 
mentioned,  is  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  While  this  depart¬ 
ment.  of  which  Dr.  li.  A.  liauer  is  the  director,  has  its  headquarters 
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inagiu'tic  charts,  which  contain  far  more  accurate  magnetic  informa¬ 
tion  ami  supplant  other  charts  where  the  magnetic  values  were  so 
inaccurate  as  to  involve  positive  danger  to  the  mariner. 

Kvery  one*  accjuiiinted  with  the  daily  use  of  the  compass  in  exploration,  in  survey¬ 
ing,  and  in  navigation  recognizes  the  practical  utility  of  a  magnetic  survey  of  the 
earth.  But  those  who  recognize  that  any  utilitarian  results  may  come  from  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  and  its  cosmic  connections  are  at  pre.sent  very 
limited  in  numher.  Nevertheless,  the  history  r)f  science  warrants  a  confident  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  latter  results  will  ultimately  j)rove  to  he  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
former, 

says  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  last  annual  report,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  department  of  the  institution  to  make  ti  complete  magnetic 
survey  of  the  earth  and  the 
coordination  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  data  ohtainetl  through 
various  agencies  into  a 
mass  of  informat ioji  for  the 
use  of  students  of  magnet¬ 
ism.  Research  in  atmos¬ 
pheric  electricity  is  also 
being  comlucted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work. 

In  addition  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  mentioned,  about  .j() 
r<'s('arch  associates  have 
carried  on  investigations 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
institution  during  the  past 
year.  In  general,  each  of 
these  associates  has  been 
in  collaboration  with  one 
or  more  colleagues  or  as¬ 
sistants,  so  that  the  total 
of  those  contributing  to 
this  work  has  been  upward 
of  lOtl  investigators.  Tlie 
range  of  their  investiga¬ 
tions  embraced  10  <listinct 
fields  of  research,  namely,  archaeology,  astronomy,  botany,  chem¬ 
istry,  geology,  geophysics,  literature,  mathematics,  metallurgy,  mete¬ 
orology,  jialeontology,  philology,  physiology,  |)olitical  science,  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism  and  zoology. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  activities  of  this  remarkable  institution 
will  give  our  readers  hut  the  merest  glimpse  into  the  real  work  it  is 
doing.  The  value  of  this  work  to  the  world  of  exact  science  in  par¬ 
ticular  and  to  human  knowledge  in  general  is  inestimable  even  now. 
Its  possibilities  defy  human  imagination. 


DEFLECTOR  DE.SIONED  AND  CON.STUCCTED  UY 
THE  DECAKT.MENT  OF  TER K EST HI .\ I,  .MAG¬ 
NETISM. 

It  is  uso(l  for  the  ileteriiiiniuioii  of  mugtictic  (ieclinatioii 
and  horizontal  intensity  at  sea. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 

RT?A7TT  ^ 

/X>.  |t  0  0  0 

UP  t<»  the  present  linu'  Brazil  lias  tlu*  uiiicpie  distiiietion  of 
|)ossessiii<;  no  nniversiti<“s.  Schools  of  law,  medicine,  eiifii- 
lu'crin*;,  and  other  professions  exist,  hut  then*  is  no  corpo¬ 
ration  eoinhinin^  two  or  inon*  of  these  faeulti(*s  under  om* 
or<:anization.  Aft(‘r  all.  the  diiferenee  in  this  respect  hetween  Brazil 
and  other  South  American  countries  is  more  of  form  than  of  reality, 
since,  as  has  already  heen  noted  in  this  series  of  articles,  even  in  the 
nations  that  retain  the  university  name  and  outward  oijranization, 
the  faculties  are  practically  independent  hodies. 

Professional  education  in  Brazil  is  at  present  in  a  most  interestin*; 
staiji'.  The  new  law  promul<jati‘d  in  Ihll  has  theor<*tieally  made  a 
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eomplet(‘  n'volution  in  tin*  professional  schools,  and  the  outcome  of 
the  ehaujre  is  still  so  unecntaiu  that  it  olh'rs  an  invitinj;  liidd  for 
])rophetie  spi'cnlation.  Heretofore  tin'  national  schools  of  law.  nu'di- 
eine,  and  (Mijiinemin*;  have  enjoyed  rij;hts  and  privile<res  not  unlike  the 
universiti(“s  of  the  middle  a«;es.  Other  schools  not  sup|)ort(*d  hy  the 
nation  mi<;ht  he  <;rant(“d,  hy  spirial  enactment,  certain  ])rivile<;es  and 
prerofjatives,  hut  such  ])rivile<>:(‘s  could  he  rcwoked  hy  the  saim*  ])ow(*r 
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tlial  <;nint(Ml  tlu*m.  TIk'  mitioiial  schools  of  medicine  at  Bahia  and 
|{io  de  Janeiro:  of  law  at  Sao  Paulo  and  Kecife;  of  enj'ineerinj;  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  enjoyed  a  prestijje  that  <-ould  not  nearly  he  attained 
hy  private  or  local  schools.  Their  dej>;rees  had  national  rijihts,  and 
the  conferring;  of  the  doctorate  was  attended  hy  all  the  pomp  and 
solemnity  of  an  ancient  university.  The  new  law,  called  a  “reforma 
de  ensino,”  aholislnal  hy  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  ri‘;hts,  ])rivile<;es,  and 
])rero<;atives  of  these  ancient  and  aristocratic  faculties.  Their  degrees 
have  no  longer  any  more  virtue  than  th(»se  of  the  newest  and  humhlest 
school.  In  fact  all  ch'grees  havi*  heen  aholished  as  unsnited  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  Instead  of  the  coveted  doctorate,  conferred  with  cap 
and  gown  in  an  elahorati*  c(‘r(‘mony,  tin*  graduate  now  n'ceives  ji 
simple  c(*rti(icat(‘  of  having  finished  tin*  present(“d  coursi*  of  study. 
This  statcMuent  entitles  him  to  the  right  to  practice  his  profe.ssion. 
Any  school,  therefore,  whether  Fechual,  State,  or  private,  may  ])repare 
physicians,  lawyers,  (hmtists,  pharmacists,  and  engineers.  The  fed¬ 
eral  monopoly  is  gone.  For  this  reason  the  reforma  is  said  to  grant 
••freedom  of  instruction.”  Theoretically,  any  sect,  society,  city,  or 
State  may  found  a  professional  school  or  university,  and  all  certificates 
of  graduation  will  have  e<iual  force  in  all  parts  of  the  Jiepuhlic. 

Om*  might  suppose*  that  tin*  result  would  la*  tin*  foundation  of  a 
large  numher  of  nonstate*  universities,  untramme*lle*el  hy  natienial 
re*gnlatie)ns.  But  the*re  is  a  |)aragi*a])h  in  the*  law  that  may  teml  tee 
make*  preefessieenal  training  meue*  natieenal  than  hereteefeere*.  If  ii 
fiU'ulty  eer  university  is  self-suppeerting,  it  has,  uneler  the*  ne*w  law- 
e-eemplete  fre*e*ele>m.  It  e*an  ivgulate*  the*  le*ngth  e)f  its  e*e)urse*.  the*  age* 
eef  its  stuelents,  the*  numl)e*r  eef  its  preefesseers.  anel  system  e)f  instme-tieen. 
If,  em  the*  eether  hanel,  it  asks  ami  re*e*e*ivees  a  snhventiem  freem  (\>ngre*ss. 
it  must  ceenfenin  in  the*  esse*ntials  tee  the*  stamlarels  pre*sente*el  hy  the*  law, 
such  as  length  e>f  teiin  and  eereler  eef  stuelies.  anel  the*  preefessens  must 
he*  appeeinteel  hy  the*  (ieevernment  freem  a  list  suhmitte*el  hythe*  fae*nlty. 
This  last  e*lause*  e*spee*ially  puts  all  the  fe*ele*ral-aiele*el  scheaels  unele*r 
the*  elire*e*t  e'eentreel  e)f  the*  Feeleral  (ie)ve*rnme*nt .  anel  as  it  is  easier  tee 
ree*eive*  a  snhventiem  freem  ('emgress  than  tee  raise*  an  eneleewment,  it 
se*ems  preehahle*  that  insteael  eef  leuesiug  the*  pre)fe*ssiemal  .se-heeeels  freem 
the  ce>ntre)l  eef  the*  e*entral  (leevernment,  the*  ne»w  law  will  bring  the*m 
into  meere*  elire*e*t  suhjee'tieen,  anel  insteael  e)f  a  ve'iv  limiteel  numher  eef 
national  fae‘ultie*s  the*re*  may  arise*  matiy  meere*  in  elifl'erent  e'enters,  hut 
all  equally  natiemal. 

Where*  the  law  really  weerks  feer  ahseelute*  fre*e*ele)m  is  in  the  matter 
e>f  seceemlan'  eelue-atieen.  The*se*  se  heeeels  are*  neew  e*e»m))le*tely  elivenre*el 
frenn  the  ])re)fessie)nal  fae‘ultie*s.  A  e*e*rtifie*ate  eef  graeluatiem  fremi  a 
e-e)llegie)  will  net  letnger  tielmit  tet  a  pre)fe*.ssie)nal  se-hetetl.  All  stuelents 
must  pass  an  e*ntrane*e  e.xaminatietn  fi.\e*el  anel  aelministereil  hy  the* 
particular  fae*ulty.  This  petlicy  is  t  heetretie-ally  e-etrree-t  e-emsielering 
3;t272— Jtull.  5-12 - 5 
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actual  coiidilions  in  Brazil,  luit  it  may  icsull  in  the  (‘vil  of  yuim>i  men 
stu(lyin<;  only  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  ami  not  with  the  aim 
of  ac(juirin<;  a  real  education.  Already  there  is  appeaiin<i  the  s])ecial 
pr(‘paratory-to-examination  school,  and  the  race  of  skillful  tutors 
who  •‘insure”  their  pui)ils  ajjainst  tin*  risks  and  dan<;ers  of  tin*  exam¬ 
inin';  hoard. 

The  new  law  is  outwardly  such  a  revulsion  from  ))revious  conditions 
and  so  forei<;n  in  many  respects  to  the  time-honored  traditions  of  the 
countiy  and  the  race,  that  its  workin<;s  are  fraught  with  almost 
numherless  ))ossil)ilities  for  j;ood  and  for  l>a<l.  Academic  de‘;rees 
were  abolished  in  the  hope  of  lessenin';  the  intellectual  proletariate, 
d'o  he  a  “ doctor,”  whether  of  jurispi  udence.  medicine,  or  mathematics, 
has  lon^  been  a  distinct  honor  in  Brazil,  as  in  many  other  countries  of 
Burope  and  America.  Almost  every  son  of  a  well-to-do  family  sets 
this  as  his  <;oal,  and  if  the  younj;  man  did  not  himself  have  the  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  parents  strove  to  implant  the  desire  and  fostered  it  with  all 
the  influence  of  family  pride.  In  either  case  it  was  not  with  the 
intent  that  the  youn^  ‘^doctoi"’’  should  practice  conscientiously  his 
))rofession  and  in  that  way  he  a  useful  and  honorable  member  of 
society.  Xot  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  doctors  of  jurisprudence 
l)racticed  law,  or  ever  intended  to  do  so.  A  scarcely  Iar<;er  ])er  cent 
of  the  doctors  of  medicine  followed  their  ]>rofession.  For  the  vast 
majority  in  all  the  sclnads,  the  <;oal  was  not  tin*  profession,  hut  the 
i;ilded  title. 

'Phe  result  was  not  imuely  a  social  and  intcdlectual  waste,  but  a 
national  evil.  The  rich  youiif;  AimM'ican  who  pursues,  and  even 
succeeds  in  finishinj;  a  colle<;e  course,  may,  and  often  does,  thereby 
obtain  a  social  ])osition.  But  his  achievement  ends  there.  The 
title  of  “bachelor  of  arts”  im])lies  no  oeneial  distinction  and  is  unused 
outside  of  college  catalo»;ues.  Its  ))ossessoi’  would  never  dare  to 
use  it  as  a  ]>assj)ort  to  Inisiness  or  even  less  to  ])olitics.  Xot  so 
with  the  Brazilian  “doctor.”  He  felt  himself  fidly  ca])able  of 
assumin';  the  most  res]>onsible  ])laces  in  State  and  society  from  the 
moment  the  ermine  rimmed  ca]>  touched  his  brow,  and  centuries  of 
tradition  justified  bis  ]>retension.  It  seems  therefore  the  ])art  of 
a  democracy  to  abolish  this  ])rivile<;e,  as  it  had  abolished  others. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  (’bile,  likewise,  the  title  of  doctor  does 
not  exist;  in  the  medical  ])rofession  only  is  it  used  by  sufferance 
or  courtesy.  By  the  abolition  of  titles,  the  stiffeninj;  of  entrance 
re(juirements,  increased  severity  in  yearly  and  final  examinations 
which  can  be  controlled  by  the  ap])ointive  ]>ower  of  the  central 
Government  to  State-aided  schools,  the  Rejnd)lic  ho])es  to  lessen 
the  number  of  as]>irants  to  em]>ty  academic  honors,  and  turn  the 
tide  of  youn<;  intellect  and  eneioy  into  channels  of  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  usefulness. 


It  was  tlioiifjlit  also  that  tlio  now  law  abro<;alin<'  tho  Fedoral 
iiiono])oh'  of  ])rol‘essional  instruction  and  jiiantin*:  the  liberty  of 
]>rivato  initiative  would  foster  the  creation  of  eoni])lete  universities 
in  th(^  various  centers.  Already  there  has  been  formed  in  Sao 
Paulo  a  university  cor])oration,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  orj;anization 
can  be  made  ell’ective.  It  will  be  dillicult  to  brin"  the  existing 
independent  schools  into  a  single  corporation,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  du])licate  schools  already  in  existence.  Except  in  rare 
instances  it  is  ])robable  that  the  independent  faculty  will  continue 
to  be  the  rule  in  Brazil. 

At  ])resent  there  are  a  half  dozen  centers  of  higher  education, 
all  in  the  larger  cities.  First  come  the  ca])ital  and  Sao  Patdo,  each 
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This  haiKlsoiiie  school  edifice  in  Kio  is  surrounded  hy  a  heautiful  garden  lilleil  with  tropical  jdants 
anil  trees.  It  faces  Christovao  Park,  and  is  one  of  the  most  solidly  constructed  school  huildiufts  of 
thecaftital. 


of  whicli  lias  scliools  of  law,  engineering,  ])harmacy,  and  dentistry, 
witli  the  large  medical  school  at  Kio.  Xext,  Bahia  and  Porto 
Alegre,  with  law,  medicine,  and  engineering,  liello  Horizonte  has 
schools  of  law  and  medicine  only,  and  Recife  has  its  ancient  faculty 
td'  law.  (July  the  law  faculties  of  Silo  Ihuilo  and  Recife  were  Federal 
schools,  but  unth'r  the  new  law  it  is  probable  that  all  the  former 
independent  faculties  will  recidvc'  Federal  stibventions  and  thus 
come  under  national  direction. 

The  study  of  law  is  the  most  widely  dilfusefl  of  all  forms  of  higher 
instruction,  but  it  would  be  an  (>rror  to  considf'r  it  ])rimarily  a  jiro- 
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IVssioiml  coiiistv  As  in  Sj)anisli  Aiiu'iica.  it  is  really  a  <‘olJej;t'  of 
lilx'ral  arts.  The  eiirrietihmi  eov(Ms  liv(‘  yiairs  (foriiK'rly  hut  four), 
and  inehuh's  such  sul)j(*ets  as  history.  ])olitieal  eeouoiuy.  history  of 
eivili/.atiou.  liuaiiee.  soeiolojiy ,  and  statistics,  iii  addition  to  the 
more*  t(‘ehnieal  hranehes.  Much  strc'ss  is  laid  on  tin*  history  ami 
ldiil<»soj)hy  of  law.  and  as  ]^ra/.ilian  law  is  based  almost  ('iitirely 
on  Uoman  law.  th('S(>  courses  Ix'eomein  fa<  t  an  ('xposition  of  Uonian 
history,  life,  and  eivili/ation.  Vi'iv  litth'  of  tin*  instruction  has 
<lir('et  a]>])lieation  to  the  actual  praetiet*  of  tlii'  lu-ofession.  Moot 
eotirts  (‘.\ist  in  tin* schools,  hut  m‘ith(*r  ))rof('ssors  nor  students  e.\])ress 
jxreat  ecudidenee  in  tludr  utility.  In  fact  tin*  schools  fiankly  admit 


that  their  instruction  is  not  ]»raetieal.  Tlu'y  ‘live  tin*  t luMirc'tieal 
basis  of  the  ]>rofession ;  tin*  stinh'iit  is  e.\])(‘eted  to  aeipiirc'  his  ])iae- 
tieal  knowh‘d<;(‘  in  the  oHiee  of  an  ('.xjx'iii'nec'd  lawvi'r.  the  saim* 
jis  a  younj;  doctor  iinishes  his  ])i-e])aration  by  an  int(‘rn<‘shi])  in  a 
hospital.  This  orjrani/.at ion  of  tin'  law  course  and  the  fact  that  tip 
to  tin*  jtrt'simt  time  tlu'it'  e.xists  no  laeulties  of  letters  and  jdiilos- 
o])hy  e.xjthiins  in  ]>art  the  larj;e  (‘iirollment  in  tin*  law  schools  and  tin* 
small  ])ro])ortion  <»f  graduates  who  follow  the  )>rofession.  It  is  a 
‘jenthmian’s  school.  It  <rives  tin*  ‘general  culture  that  a  well-to-do 
citizen  leels  most  useful.  It  confers  social  and  jtolitieal  jtrestij'c. 
It  is  tin*  doorway  to  state  stuviet'  and  to  jtositions  in  th(‘  eonsidar 
ami  diplomatic  corps. 
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Kimiiiloi  shorlly  ufItT  the  iiumj:iir:il ion  of  tho  l{(‘|)\il)lu-  in  Ivyi  l)y  thi‘  y'ovrrnor  of  Ihc  Stale.  Tlie  selioo 
is  proy'ressive'anil  well  eiinipped.  ami  has  i;ra<liialei|  niany  of  llie  hesi  piililie  setiiKil  teachers  of  linizil. 
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Next  to  law  ill  tlu*  luiinlx'r  of  schools  and  students  conn'  the 
iiK'dical  facultii's.  Tin*  two  that  unih'r  tin*  old  (>diicational  re^inu' 
I'lijoycd  the  Kedi'ial  mono])oly  are  loeati'd  at  Kio  de  daneiro  and 
Bahia.  Tin'  latter  is  tin*  oldest  medical  faculty  in  Brazil  and  eele- 
hrati'd  in  IhtIN  its  centennial.  Both  of  these  scho(*ls,  as  is  the 
iremual  custom,  teach  dentistry  and  ohsti'trics.  The  course  in 
iiK'dicine  covers  six  yiairs.  in  |)harmacy  three,  and  in  dentistry 
and  ol)st('trics  two.  K.\ce])t  in  (distetrics  the  entrance  examination 
])r(‘su])])os(‘s  the  full  secondary  instruction,  and  ('ven  more.  The 
veiy  nature  of  medical  and  tin'  alTu'd  studii's  re(|uires  much  labora¬ 
tory  trainiiif;,  and  while  tlu'ori'tical  instruction  is  in  hi^h  favor 
here,  as  els(*w  here,  students  in  the  medical  faculties  r(‘c(‘ive  much 
moil'  ])ractical  instruction  than  in  tin*  others.  Laboratory  work 
occu])i(‘s  one-half  the  stmhmts  time  in  the  fiist  yc'ais.  while  in  the 
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last  years  clinical  and  hos])ital  ]uacti<a‘  rcjilacc  in  laroc*  measure 
lecture  room  instruction. 

In  South  American  countries  the  medical  schools  an*  undoubtedly 
tbeir  best  ty])e  of  bioher  instruction,  and  tin*  pbysician  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  educated  man.  Ilis  trainin';  is  more  ])ractical  tban  that 
received  in  other  faculties.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  develojis  the 
powers  of  observation  and  jud‘;ment.  While  tbeon'tical  instruction 
is  not  neglected  and  is  jieibajis  still  overem])basized,  it  is  tem])ere<l 
with  the  ])ractical  to  an  extent  not  usual  in  the  other  schools.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  jiractice  of  the  jirofession  into  which  the  student  is  already 
inducted  in  the  last  yearn  of  the  course  in  tlie  hosjiital  makes  of  him 
a  ])ractical  ))sychologist .  As  a  result  the  average  ])hysician  is  a  man 
of  better  judgment  and  fairer  appreciation  of  actualities  tban  tin* 
average  man  in  other  ])rofessions.  and.  contrary  to  the  custom  in 
the  United  States,  the  ])hysician  in  South  America  is  very  frecpiently 
called  to  jiositions  of  high  jiolitical  imjiortance. 
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X(»tAvitlistaii(liii<;  tiu*  lUdiuiiK'iicc  of  I  Ik*  nu'dioal  |>rof(‘ssioii  in 
Brazil  and  tiu*  lar<i:(“  miiid»(*r  of  students  (»f  inedieiiu'  and  tlie  allied 
l)ranclies,  tlu'  Ke])ul)lie  has  not  been  over^enerons  in  the  matter  of 
material  su])])ort.  At  Jiahia,  some  years  a<;o,  a  fire  destroyed  a  larjre 
))art  of  the  old  and  ineonvenient  hnildinj;.  While  it  did  the  irre])ara- 
hle  dama<i;e  of  (h'stroyinj;  a  valuable  library  of  40, 0(10  volumes,  it 
neeessitated  the  en'etioii  of  a  modern  struetiire,  so  that  the  school  of 
liahia  is  now  well  housed  with  j^ood  laboratories  and  lecture  halls- 
A  new  library  of  lo,000  Aolumes  has  already  been  collected.  The 
only  disadvanta>;e  of  the  reorfianized  school  is  perhajts  its  j;reat 
<iistance  from  the  hos])ital.  It  seemed  la'st  to  rebuild  tin*  school 
on  the  old  site  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  ])ossihle,  (‘ven 
if  desirable,  to  build  a  hos])ital  contijiuous. 

At  Kio  de  Janeiro  the  faculty  is  housed  in  an  old  convent,  and 
while  alterations  Inn'e  been  made  in  an  elfort  to  ada|)t  the  structure 
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It  lias  a  vory  c*oi!i]»lo!o  ainl  iiio'lorn  laboratory,  and  its  coursf^s  of  study  aro  ]»ractical. 


to  its  new  ])ur])oses,  the  huildin*;  is  tieither  convenient  or  hygienic. 
Am])hitheaters  have  been  constructed  in  the  ancient  ])atio  ami  the 
coufxestion  can  he  readily  imafiined  when  it  is  known  that  upward 
of  L’,()00  students  are  in  attendance.  The  library  occu])ies  an  old 
house  on  the  opposite*  side  of  the  little  trian<;ular  ])laza  on  which 
the  school  fronts.  The  reading  room  is  small  and  dark.  Only  the 
imtst  used  hooks  can  he  ke])t  within  easy  aceess.  4'he  jireat  mass  of 
the*  larjie  and  valuable  collection  is  stored  in  >iloomy  little  rooms  ami 
even  in  the  basement.  Fortunately,  the  end  of  these  hael  conditions 
is  in  sifjht.  ('on<;ress  has  a])))ro])riated  a  sum  to  hejrin  the  rehuildin" 
of  the  school,  and  work  is  to  commence  at  once.  The  reconstruction 
must  needs  he  done  little  by  little,  as  it  is  ])lanned  to  retain  the  school 
on  the  present  site,  which,  in  many  res])ects,  is  well  ada])teil  to  the 
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|)ur])<>s(‘  and  contijHious  to  tlic  lar^c  city  liosjiital.  Tlic  faculty 
already  jiosscsses  oiie  liuildinj'  which  is  relatively  new  and  essentially 
modern.  It  is  located  across  the  narrow  street  which  skirts  the  side 
of  the  old  convent,  and  is  occn])ied  hy  tin'  laboratories  of  histology 
and  hygiene.  When  the  school  is  n'hnilt  on  the  jilan  now  jiroposed 
it  will  encircle  the  little  triangular  jilaza  mentioned  above  and  extend 
on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  street  to  the  hosjiital  which  fronts  the 
hay.  The  situation  is  excellent  and  the  comjileted  gronj)  of  hnild- 
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An  undiMiDininiitioiml  oduoational  instilulion  foundecl  in  IsV)  l)y  ,Iohn  T.  .Maokcnzic.  of  Now  York,  wlio 
tiave  *42.1)0(1  toward  llio  on'clion  of  Iho  tmlldini;.  It  has  Krailfil  and  normal  d('i)artim‘nts  and  a  self- 
support  int;  tnannal  trainint:  stdiool. 

ings  will  he  a  credit  to  the  nation  and  worthy  of  the  learned  faculty 
of  the  cajiital. 

The  second  city  of  the  K('])ul)lic,  Sao  Paulo,  is  a  Aery  imjxu'ttint 
educational  center.  Already  it  jmssesses  schools  of  law,  engineering, 
jdiarmacy,  dentistry,  the  beginning  of  a  faculty  of  letters,  and 
Mtickenzie  College.  The  last-named  institution  is  unique  in  South 
America.  It  is  a  college  modeled  on  North  American  lines  and 
conducted  largely  by  North  Americans  who  have  lived  long  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  who  have  become  thoroughly  Brazilian  in  heart  and  inter¬ 
ests.  The  college  gives  a  course  in  liberal  arts  and  also  s])ecial 
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rourses  ill  t'li^iiUHM’iii';  nud  coiiinu'rci*.  'I't*  tlit'si*  it  will  soim  jidd  n 
course  ill  iijrriculturc. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  university  cortioration  of  Sao  I’anlo  will 
he  to  found  a  faculty  of  medicine.  The  nucleus  already  exists  in 
the  schools  «>f  pliarmacy  and  dentistry.  This  will  frive  the  city  a 
comjilete  list  of  hifther  and  technical  institutions  since  it  already  pos¬ 
sesses  normal  and  commercial  schools.  In  the  matter  of  normal 
instruction  Sao  Paulo  is  the  leader  of  all  the  Brazilian  States.  It 
possesses  both  jirimary  normal  s<4iools  and  a  hijrher  normal  school. 
In  each  and  all  the  attendance  is  limited  only  hy  the  cajiacity  of  the 
huildinj;.  Often  there  are  a  dozen  ap])licants  for  a  vacancy.  Stu- 
(huits  come  not  only  from  the  State  hut  from  all  the  surrounding 
.States  ami  even  from  States  far  distant.  As  a  result  ])rimarv  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Sao  Paulo  is  in  advance  of  that  in  other  parts  of  the  nation, 
and  several  States  have  sent  to  the  normal  s,4iool  of  Sao  Paulo  for 
exjiert  teachers  to  orpmize  and  iliri'ct  tlu'  system  in  their  resjiectivi* 
localities. 

In  afrricultural  education  also  Sao  Panlo  has  Ix'en  in  tin*  van*;uard 
in  Brazil.  'I'he  departnn*nt  of  ajrriculture  is  well  orfranized  and  it 
takes  special  jiride  in  the  exjierimental  station  at  Camjiinas  and  the 
State  ajrricultural  school  at  Piracicaha.  'Phe  latti'r  has  a  situation  of 
<ur])assin<;  beauty,  j^ood  modern  l)uildin*;s.  a  teachin*;  e(|ui])ment 
thoroui'ldy  uj)  to  date,  a  hirf;i^  farm  of  <j:ood  land  varied  in  location, 
and  modern  farminji  ajijiliances.  What  is  num*  imjiortant  still,  it 
possesses  an  active  enthusiastic  administration  and  a  jrood  faculty. 
'Phe  enrollment  has  <rrown  steadily  in  recent  years  and  at  ])resent 
there  are  many  more  a])plicants  than  can  lie  received.  'Phe  marked 
su<-cess  of  this  school  is  a  livin';  testimonial  to  the  advanta>re  of  cen¬ 
tralizing;  authority  in  educational  affairs.  Many  faculties  lan<;uish 
because  no  one  jierson  has,  or  can  have,  distinct  responsibility  for  the 
};eneral  direction  of  the  institution.  Contrary  to  the  <;eneral  custom 
in  Brazil  tin*  director  of  the  Piracicaha  School  has  this  authority, 
hein^  res])onsihle  solely  to  the  State  j;overnment.  As  a  result  he  can 
inau‘;urate  policies  and  reipiire  that  they  he  followed.  'Phinf;s  are 
done,  not  merely  studied  and  academically  discussed.  It  is  the 
system  of  the  North  American  colle,<;e  where  the  ])resident  commands 
without  tyrannizin';  and  where  he  feels  himself  ])ersonally  resjxmsihle 
for  the  success  of  the  enterjirise. 

Besides  the  cajiital  (Rio  de  Janeiro),  Sao  Paulo,  and  Bahia,  there 
are  two  other  distinctive  educational  centers  in  the  vast  territory  of 
Brazil.  At  Porto  Ale‘;re,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  there  are  already  schools  of  law,  en‘;ineerinf;,  and  medicine  that 
are  a  credit  to  the  nation.  'Phis  is  one  of  the  most  flourishin<;  and 
enterprisin<;  States,  and  into  it  is  flowin';  a  stronj;  current  of  Euro- 
])ean  immi}n*ation.  'Ph(*se  schools  will  of  necessity  f;row  in  numliers. 
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1111(1  iiiduciico.  'I'lu*  distiiiico  of  Porto  AU't^n*  from  l{io  do 
•liiiioiro,  and  hoing  at  tlio  soutli  of  tho  country,  will  tend  to  mako  of  it 
a  State  center  of  inuversal  iinjiortance. 

Another  centca’  of  ('ducation  is  the  modern,  made-to-order  city  of 
Bello  Horizonte  in  the  State  of  Minas  Ciera(*s.  The  old  capital  of  the 
State'  was  the  minin*'  town  of  Onro  Preto,  Init  with  the  cominj'  of 
railroads,  hecanse  Onro  Preto  was  dillicult  of  access,  the  capital  was 
remov('d  and  the  city  of  liello  Horizonte  was  laid  out  on  the  checker- 
hoard  jdan  in  a  laauitifnl  and  h(‘althful  site.  The  State  is  one  of  tin* 
richest  in  the  nation  and  the  new  ca]»ital  jirew  rapidly,  until  now  it 
has  to  l)e  ranked  amonj;  the  important  citi(‘s  of  the  country.  Schoeds 
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of  law  and  medicine  have  been  estahlished  and  the  fcMleral  Ciovern- 
imuit  has  just  decnaal  the  removal  of  the  National  Scluxd  of  Mines 
from  Onro  Preto  to  Bello  Horizonte,  where  it  will  still  h(>  in  clos(‘ 
proximity  to  the  minin>i  iviiion  and  at  the  same  time  more  accessihle. 
'Phis  school  has  enjoyed  an  excellent  r(*]uitation  in  Brazil  for  the 
character  and  (piality  of  its  instruction,  Init  on  account  of  its  reimde- 
ness  from  the  centers  of  ])opulation  the  attendance  has  idways  been 
small  and  has  showed  no  si>;ns  of  increasin<;.  When  estahlished  in 
the  modern  and  llourishinf;  ca])ital  of  the  jjreat  mininj;  State  it  is 
(‘X])ected  that  the  annual  matriculation  will  he  much  jn'oater  and 
that  the  yearly  list  of  jiraduates,  which  in  recent  times  has  averajred 
merely  in  the  te(*ns,  will  la*  increased  many  fold. 
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P  1  Andes,  as  tlu'v  extend  nnrlli  from  the  Kenadorean  fron- 

I  ti(‘r  into  Colombia,  separate  into  three'  distinct  ranjies  or 
H  eordilh'ias.  known  as  the  eastern,  central,  and  western  eor- 
dilh'ras.  Of  tlu'se*  tin*  central  and  weste'rn  eonlilleras  are 
located  close  to  the  Caeiiie  coast  liiu'  and  run  paralh'l  to  one  another 
in  a  v(‘rv  nearly  nortlu'rly  direction.  Ih'tween  tlu'se  two  cordilleras, 
at  an  eh'vation  of  .‘i.oOO  fe»'t.  lies  a  Ix'aiitiful  valley,  possessinj'  a  soil 
licli  in  both  miiK'ral  and  aj^ricnltural  I'csourec's.  an  abundance  of 


water,  and  a  <'('nial  climate'.  This  is  the'  valh'V  eef  the  Caueei.  Nature' 
appiire'iitly  has  he'e'ii  meest  hivish  in  imekinj;  this  spe»t  a  lit  aheeele  fe»r 
niiin,  ye't  its  reseeurce's  anel  inelustrie's  are'  te»-elay  in  a  siiifinlarly  umh'- 
veleepeel  state  anel  the'  valh'V  itse'lf  little'  kneewn  tee  the  emtsiele  weerlel. 
This  ceeiielitieen  of  affairs  is  unelemhte'elly  elue'  larjiely  tee  lack  eef  trans- 
peertiitieen  facilitie's  anel  the'  lu'cessarv  ceipital  tee  eleve'leep  the  eeumtry. 

'Phe  ('auca  Valley,  Ceeleunhia.  e'xtemls  freun  aheuit  10'  nenth  lati- 
tueh'  feu-  a|)pre)ximately  170  mih's  in  ji  neerthe'ily  eliree-tieen.  Its 
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climate  is  considered  liealthful,  aiul  tlioujih  warm,  tlu'  av('ra*ie  t(‘m- 
peratun'  Ix'inj;:  al)out  7S°  F.,  it  is  free  from  tlu*  eiiervatiiij;  lieal  of 
th('  tropics,  owinjf  to  its  elevation  al)ove  tin*  s(‘a  level  and  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  atmosphere'.  In  the  afternoon  a  <X('ntle  and  refreshinu: 
hreeze'  <ienerally  swee'ps  throujih  the'  valh'V.  The*  temperature  is 
practically  uniform  from  danuary  to  De'cenda'r,  hut  tliere'  are  two 
rainy  aud  two  dry  seasons,  whicli  are  as  follows:  .lanuarv  and  Feh- 
rmuy  are  considered  tin*  dry  months.  Tlu'  rainy  sea.son  eomnience's 
in  March  and  extends  tliroujih  tlu'  month  of  dune;  the  dry  se'asou 
commences  ajtain  in  duly  and  extends  tlirou>;h  the  monlli  of  Septein- 
h('r;  rain  falls  in  tlie  months  of  Octolx'r.  Novemlx'r.  and  Deec'inher. 
As  the  towns  and  vilhiftes  an*  for  the  most  part  built  in  liealthful 
locations,  there  is  comparatively  little  .sickiu'ss  and  some  of  the  in- 
hahitants  attain  a  remarkabh'  ajii'. 

The  Cauca  Jiiver,  which  jiives  its  name  to  the  valley,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountainous  retiion  to  the  south,  from  whence  it  descends  a 
mere  mountain  torrent,  receivinji  in  its  way  the  wati'rs  of  other  small 
streams  until  it  reaches  the  lloor  of  the  valley  below,  and  at  a  jioint 
called  San  dulian  it  lu'comes  a  navijiabh'  river;  winding  its  way 
throuf'h  th('  valley  noi'thward,  at  tin*  falls  of  Virjfinia,  it  ceases  to  Ix' 
navi<;able  and  flows  out  of  the  valh'v  throu<th  a  precipitous  mountain 
defile.  Many  miles  below  it  emer<>:es  aj^ain  into  the  jilain  and  miiifiles 
its  wati'rs  with  the  Magdalena  Kivi'r  and  thus  finds  its  way  to  the 
(’aribix'an  Sea.  The  (’auca  Kiver  is  navigabh'  fm-  jiractically  tlu' 
entire  length  of  tlu'  A’alley  and  is  a  magnifici'iit  waterway  for  navi¬ 
gation.  It  has  as  tributaries  mori'  than  60  rivers  and  smaller 
stieams.  Strangi'  to  say  none  of  tlu*  towns  are  built  near  the  river, 
most  of  them  being  from  d  to  ti  miles  distant  thei-efrom.  This  no 
doubt  arose  from  tin*  desire  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers  to  locate 
the  towns  in  healthful  districts,  ('ven  at  the  sacrifici'  of  Ix'tter  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  as  the  (’auca  during  the  rainy  season  often  over¬ 
flows  its  banks,  leaving  pcxils  of  stagnant  water  wlu'ii  tin'  flood  sub¬ 
sides.  Xo  doubt  it  is  due  to  the  foi'esight  of  these  pioiu'i'rs  that  tlu' 
health  conditions  of  tin'  towns  and  village's  ari'  so  good. 

The  pojnilation  of  the  A  alley  is  mainly  of  Spanish  stock;  the  native' 
tribes  were  nearly  all  e'xte'rminate'el  ami  wlnit  re'inaine'el  eif  them  was 
absorbeel.  During  the  ceileuiial  pe'riexl  a  great  many  lu'greie's  AAere 
breeught  freem  Africa  as  shiAe's  to  weerk  in  the  mine's,  but  the'y  we'ie 
fre'e'el  eluring  the  early  jiart  eif  the  last  ce'iitury,  ami  tlu'ir  eh'seemlants 
reprc'senf  a  e'emsieh'rable  propeirtiem  eef  the'  populatiem  e>f  the'  valh'y. 
Tlu'y  are  nmstly  small  farme'rs,  artisans,  and  are  empleiyed  as  lalxire'rs 
on  the  plantatieuis. 

The  first  settle'inent  in  the  valh'y  was  made  in  the  ye'ar  lodd,  Avhen 
a  force  eif  Spaniarels  sent  mirth  from  Fcuaeleir  by  the  I'oted  Spanish 
oflie'e'r  Dem  Sebastian  ele  Be'hu'azar  to  explore  the'  re'giein  feuimh'd  a 
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t<»\\n  which  tlu'V  called  Anipudia.  on  tlu*  .luincndi  liivcr.  AltcT 
l’r(‘(|Uciit  conflicts  with  the  natives,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
usually  victorious,  the  city  of  ('ali  was  founded  on  the  2.")th  of  duly. 
l.Viti.  ('ali  is  to-day  tiu*  capital  of  the  Department  “l)(‘l  Valle”  and 
the  town  of  chief  eonnnercial  importance  of  the  ('auca  Valley.  Its 
po|)ulation  is  (‘stimated  at  .‘iO.OOt)  inhabitants,  and  it  is  the  only  t<twn 
in  tin*  valley  lit  by  electricity,  tbe  sanu*  plant  furnisbiiifr  electric 
power  by  day.  Amonj;  otlu'r  leadinj;  towns  of  tbe  valley  may  b(> 
mentioned  Buj'a.  Palnnra.  and  ('arta*;o. 

In  tbe  ('auca  Valley  and  its  surroundin'' cordilleras  are  found  depo.s- 
its  (»f  fjold  in  both  placers  and  (|uart/..  marble,  slate,  lime,  and  coal, 
all  of  wbich  are  at  the  present  time  une.xploited  with  the  exee|)tion  of 
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some  (piartz  and  placer  claims  which  are  beinj;  worked  in  a  very 
prinntive  way. 

( )f  the  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  land  constituting  the  Ihxtr  of  the 
valley  and  slopes  of  the  surroundin';  cordilleras,  capable  of  raisin';  an 
infinite  variety  of  crops,  all  but  a  small  portion  is  used  as  pasture 
laml.  Cattle  raisinj;  is  tbe  principal  industry  and  is  said  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  payin';  2o  per  cent  on  the  investment.  The  natural  pasture  or 
“<;rama  eomun”  is  very  nutritious  and  has  excellent  stayinj;  (pialities; 
the  artificial  pastures  are  of  »;uinea  and  para  <;rass.  Lean  cattle  can 
be  purchased  at  S.‘(()  to  $35  a  head:  fat  cattle  will  brinj;  $o()  for  a 
b-vear-old  steer  and  !*()((  for  a  7-year-old  steer.  Much  cattle  is 
exported  to  the  neij;hborin<;  State  of  Antio(|uia.  The  hides  are 
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slii|)|)(“tl  to  tlu‘  States  and  a  j^reat  deal  of  h'atlier  is  imported. 

'Pliere  are  l)Ut  few  tanneries  in  tlie  valley  enjiaj^ed  in  tlie  manufaeturt* 
of  leather,  in  which  very  primitive  methods  an*  employed.  A  very 
fair  breed  of  horses  is  rais(*d,  and  at  times  one  s(*es  soim*  excellent 
sp(‘eimens  of  horse  flesh.  The  daily  ration  of  a  horse  is  a  cake  of 
pam*la  or  crude  sujjar.  eostin>;  S  e(>nts.  after  which  he  is  turi>e<l  into  the* 
pastun*  for  the  ni<;ht.  Horses  are  seldom  fed  on  j;rain. 

Ilofjs  and  some  sheep  are  raised,  hut  in  a  very  small  way:  tlu're  i> 
no  one  (‘n‘;a<;(‘il  in  this  husiness  oi'  a  lar»;e  seah*.  thouj;h  it  would 
undouhtedly  prove*  remunerative*. 

A  lar^e  amount  of  coffee*  eef  most  e*\e*e*lh*nt  epiality  is  e*.\porte*el 
annually  to  the*  rnite*el  State*s  ami  Kurojee.  'I'he*  e*offe*e*  is  raise*el  for 
the*  me>st  part  hy  small  farme*rs  whe>  e*ultivate*  !i  fe*w  ae-re’s.  the*re*  he*ii'^ 
lew  lari'e*  plantatieens.  In 
eereler  te)  re*ae*h  railreeael 
transpeertatieen  the*  pre>elue*t 
must  at  the*  |)re*se*nt  time* 
he*  tnii'speerte'el  hy  |)ae*k 
mide*s  se>me*time*s  leer  many 
elays.  !»nel  ye*t  the*  i;re)we*r 
makes  his  preefit,  met  wit  h- 
stanelin"  the*  he*avy  fre*i*iht 
e*harj'e*s. 

Phe  e*ae*aei  eef  the*  (’aue*a 
Vjilh*y  is  ne)te*el  feu*  e*.\e*e*l- 
h*ne*e*:  like*  the  e*e)lfe*e*.  it  is. 
with  a  lew  e*.\e*e*|)tie)ns. 
riiise*el  hy  small  <;re»we*rs. 
anel  is  e*e)nsume*el  e*ntire*ly 
in  the  eeeuntrx'.  as  thee-reep 
is  rare*ly suflie*ie*nt  teesupply 
meere*  than  the*  heuue*  eh*- 
nninel.  Seune*  A'ears  e*ae*ae» 
impe)rte*el  fre.in'  Ve*ne*/-ue*la  ti  nnk i.  eex  mi-;  CAe  iKie  e,  eoi.o.Miei  v. 

1  V  I  <•  1  1  The  FerroCiirril  <le‘M’iU'ilic<)  is  a  lim*.  ami  uHhounh  t“ii- 

l>y  .Xe*W  1  eirk  Iirius  has  l)e*e*n  };im“(*rinc  hen*  is  not  as  a  niU*  (liHiciill.  y<‘t  several  tunnels 
'  1  •  I  .  /It  1  •  have  heeti  built  to  facilitate  the  passage  betweeti  the  vallevs. 

ri*sliippe*il  te»  t  e)lomt)ia. 

Supir  e*ane  from  wliie*h  siijiar  anel  a^uanliente*.  an  inferior  eiraele  of 
rum,  are  manufaeture*el,  <;re)ws  luxuriantly  anel  eh)e*s  ne>t  re*epiire* 
replantin';.  The  emiy  enterjirise  eif  any  ma<;nitueh*  eneiaeje*'!  in  this 
inelustrv'  in  the  valley  is  the  C'aue*a  Valh*y  A<;rie*ultural  (’ei.  eif  New 
Veirk,  whie*h  eiwns  liaeienela  La  Maiuu'lita,  with  a  larf'e*  aereaeie  plante*el 
tei  eaiie  anel  e)pe‘ratin<;  a  plant  feir  the  manufae*ture  e>f  su<;ar  with  a 
e-apaeity  eif  It)  terns  elaily.  It  is  elaime*el  tei  he*  the  lar‘;e*st.  anel  in  fact 
the*  emly  fully  e*e|uippe>el  plant  in  the  entire  Hepuhlie*.  with  the  exeep- 
tiem  e)f  eme  near  Beimitii.  liaeienela  La  Manue*lita  is  hieate'el  near 
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Palinira.  aiul  it  took  tliivc  years  to  I)!*!!!*;  the  iiiaeliineiy  over  the 
niouiitaii’s  hy  paek  mules  to  the  pJaiitatiou. 

Iiuliaii  corn  or  maize  is  still  planted  in  the  old  primitive*  way  of 
droppinji  the  seeds  in  holes  made  hy  a  stick,  no  |)lowinj;  heinj;  dom*. 
Nevertheless,  owinj:  t(»  the  h'rtility  of  the  soil,  the  crop  is  usually 
abundant. 

Ve‘iA'  litth*  rice  is  <rrown.  althou<;h  the  conditions  are  exceptionally 
favorable  for  rice  culture.  The  consumption  of  this  product  is  larfre 
and  a  irreat  deal  of  rice  is  im|)orted  from  ('hina  via  San  Francisco. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  on  the  slopes  of  the  cordilleras  are 
lands  on  which  wheat  of  ‘jood  (piality  can  l)e  jirown  successfully, 
thoufjli  up  to  the  present  time  nom*  is  raised.  Wheat  Hour  is  imported 
and  is  e\|)ensive. 


(  Al.n  vs  STATION  ON  TIIK  CACIFK’  HAII.WAV. 

This  is  at  present  the  tennination  of  the  Kerroearril  (iel  I’aeitico,  whieli  runs  from  liuenaventiira. 
The  train  leaves  that  seajmrt  at  7  a.  in.,  arriving  hy  noon  at  Cahias.  If  an  early  start  is  made  from 
here  the  next  morniny,  Cali  should  he  reached  in  ihe  afternoon. 


With  the  ahuiidaiit  wtitt'r  powt'r  which  is  to  lx*  had  in  the  valley, 
tin*  successful  op(*ration  of  jrristmills  should  lx*  feasihle  and  would 
undoubtedly  prove  ti  profitable  industry  in  eoim(*etiou  with  raisinjr 
of  wheat. 

'riu*  (’tiuea  Valley  has  nev(*r  b(*en  very  thickly  wooded  and  what 
timber  existed  has  been  cut  away  to  ti  <rreat  extent  when  elearin*; 
for  jtasture  lands.  On  tin*  slopes  of  tin*  surroundinj;  mountain 
rantres  is  found  a  variety  of  hardwtxxls.  many  of  which  tire  known 
only  by  their  local,  native  nam(*s:  The  followin<r  art*  some  of  these 
woods:  ('hachajo,  dijruii.  Mant(*eo,  (’omino,  Bareino,  ('hileo.  (’edar 
and  walnut  art*  also  found. 
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'Plioro  lui  .sawmills,  all  lumlxT  must  Ix'  hand  sawcxl  and 

transported  hy  pack  mule:  it  is  tlunefore  e.xpensive.  Some  of  the 
above  woods  are  unknown  in  the  Tnited  States,  thoujih  they  have  a 
heautiful  <rrain  which  is  suset'ptihh'  of  a  fim*  polish.  A  visit  to  one 
(d‘  tin*  earpc'iiter  shops,  which  ar(‘  to  he  found  in  most  of  the  towns  of 
the  valley,  can  not  fail  to  prove  inten‘stin<r,  as  one  sees  the  native 
woods  in  the  different  stajres  of  manufacture  into  desks,  tahh's, 
hureaus,  etc.:  all  the  work  is  done  hy  hand  and  the  workmanship  is 
exc(‘llent,  many  (d‘  the  ])ieces  lx‘in<r  Ixaiutifully  hand  carved. 

'Phe  “{juadua”  or  native  hamhoo  <:rows  in  all  |)arts  of  tin*  valley. 
It  is  interestinfr  t<»  note  the  nnuiy  uses  it  is  |)ut  to.  It  furnislu's  a 
lijrht  stronji  material  for  huildinji  and  is  used  for  fences,  no  nails 
Ix'iiifr  nxpiinxl;  also  for  r<x»fs  of  house's  instead  of  cylindrical  titles 


KINISIIIN'C  THE  I..\ST  I'lKCE  OF  (;K.\OIN(;  METWEEX  JI  ANCUITO  .\\I)  CAI.I. 

This  l)rin>;s  Itie  line  lo  Uiet'iitraiiceorihccity  of  Cali,  which  is  shown  in  the  liislancc,  with  the  inoitn- 
tains  of  the  Andes  Coast  XatiKe  iteyond. 


iind  it  has  many  otlu'r  uses,  (luadua  tdways  hrinjjs  ti  fair  ])rice. 
Sometimes  rafts  matle  of  <i:uaelua  tind  loaded  with  product'  are  floatt'd 
tlown  th('  river  to  market,  whc're  the  entire  raft  and  its  car<;o  are  sold. 

A  product  of  "reat  importance  in  the  (’auca  Valley  is  the  hanami, 
d('notin<r  here  the  platano  or  plantain  as  well  as  jiuinea  or  eatinir 
hanana.  The  hananais  to  tlu'f'aucano  what  the  potato  is  to  the  Irish¬ 
man  and  rice  to  the  Chinaman.  It  is  claimed  that  an  acre  of  hananas 
will  in  one  year  produce  more  nourishin>;  food  than  any  other  product 
will  on  a  similar  area  of  <rround  ami  in  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
hanami  is  i;iv('n  litth'  or  no  cultivation  from  the  time  it  is  planted 
and  in  about  10  or  11  imuiths  it  })roduces  a  lar<r('  hunch  or  “ racimo ’’ 
of  this  nourishin<:  fruit.  The  hananas  of  the  ('auca  are  ri'inarkahle 
for  tlu'ir  sizi'  iind  (h'licious  llavor. 
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III  sli(»rt.  to  (Muiiiu'rato  all  tlu*  varietii's  of  products  of  liotli  the 
tropical  and  tcmpi'rati*  zones  that  will  lloiirish  in  the  fertih'  soil  of  the 
Canea  Valley  would  reipiiri'  a  volume. 

'Phe  priei'  of  land  in  tin*  valh*v  is  very  variahle  and  it  is  diliieiilt 
to  ascertain  the  market  value  of  any  |)articnlar  traet.  Transfers 
of  land  are  not  of  very  fnapnait  occiirreiiee  and  there  are  no  a<ients 
<‘n<ra<r(‘d  in  the  hnyin*;  and  selliiijr  of  land.  rnim|)rov('d  land  eaii  la* 
hon<rht  at  810  a  plaza  (ahout  l.ti  aen's)  in  tin*  mon*  ri'inote  s(*ctions  cd' 
the  valley,  hnt  in  tlu*  imm(*diat(*  vieinity  of  towns  as  hi^h  as  SoO 
a  plaza  is  ask(*d. 

Labor  in  tlu*  vall(*y  has  n(*v«*r  h(*(*n  ahnndant.  Snr(*ly  tlu*  ine(*ntiv«* 
is  not  <:n*at  for  tlu*  |a)or  man  to  en<ra<r(*  in  hard  physical  labor  under 
a  tropical  snn  wlu*r(*  lu*  can  with  a  patch  of  bananas,  a  littli*  field  of 
maize,  and  a  pi*r  or  two.  live  ind(*p(*nd(*nt ly  with  little  or  no  (*fl‘ort  and 
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raise*  a  larjie*  family  h(*sid(*s.  'Plu*  daily  wajre  (d‘  tlu*  p(*on  is  from 
40  to  50  c(*nts  a  day.  and  lu*  f<*(*ds  hims(*lf.  \Vlu*n  a  jrr(*at  many 
laborers  an*  r(*(piir(*<l  it  is  possihh*  to  hrin<:  tlu*m  from  tlu*  iu*i<rh boring 
States. 

At  tlu*  |)r(*sent  time*  tlu*  trav(*l(*r  from  tlu*  north,  in  ord(*r  to  r(*ach 
tlu*  (’anca  Valley,  must  take*  |)assa<r(*  in  oiu*  of  the  steamers  of  tlu* 
Lacifie  Steam  Xavi<;ation  (’o.  at  Panama,  for  tlu*  jiort  of  Buenaven¬ 
tura.  on  the  Pacilie  coast  of  ('olomhia.  From  Bn(*naventura  tlu* 
narrow  jiaufie  line  of  the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  will  take  him  to(’aldas 
Station,  which  is  as  far  as  this  line*  is  at  pr(*sent  operated.  The  train 
leaves  liuenaventnra  at  7.  a.  m.,  arrivin*;  ahout  noon  at  t’aldas. 
'Phis  };ives  ample*  time*  fen*  makiii';  arran"e*nu*nts  fe>r  the  transpeirtatiem 
of  Intterafte*  by  pack  mule*  aiiel  the*  hirimr  of  a  saelelle*  Imrse*  feir  the  fed- 
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CAITA  KIVK.H  AT  I. A  UAI.SA  (AliltlT  -10  MII.KS  AllOVK  ('AI,I).  (’OI.OMIU  A. 

'riu'  Ciuica  Villloy  has  Ikhmi  hadly  ham])C'ml  in  rojiard  to  trans¬ 
portation  I'acilitios.  Froijilit  for  ox))ort,  in  order  to  reach  the  port  of 
Buenaventura,  jnnst  he  transjxuted  hy  pack  mule  over  the  western 
(•(•rdillera  to  (’aldas  Station,  the  present  terminal  station  of  the 
Kerroearril  del  Paeitieo.  This  road  is  nearin"  eomjEletion  and  will  soon 
!)('  in  the  floor  of  the  A’alley. 

The  Feiroearril  del  Paeilieo  has  for  its  object  the  eonneetiii"  of  tlu' 
(’auea  ^'alley  with  Buenaventura,  a  town  of  3.000  hiliahitants. 
Cohunhia’s  leadin';  seaport  on  the  Paeitie,  410  miles  south  of  Panama. 
Buenaventura  is  located  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Buenaventura, 
which  is  10  miles  in  len<;th  and  1  in  width,  capable  of  aifordinj;  safe 
anehora<;e  for  the  largest  ships.  The  (’olojnhian  (lovernment  is  now 
))lannin<;  extensh-e  iiiiprovcunents  in  this  harhoi',  to  include  eon- 
3:5J72  Hull,  o  -12  -  (i 
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lowin';  mornini;.  If  an  early  start  is  made,  ('ali  should  he  reached 
early  in  the  afternoon. 

To  reach  the  lloor  of  the  valley,  the  travelei-  must  ascend  to  an 
altitude  of  O.OtlO  feet  before  the  descent  commences.  The  road  is 
maintained  in  excellent  condition  by  the  (lovernment  and  the 
scenery  is  ])ictures(|ue  in  the  extreme. 

At  C’ali,  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  the  valley,  hotel  accommodations 
are  to  be  had  at  from  .Si  to  .52  per  day.  In  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
there  are  no  taverns  for  the  accommodation  of  the  j)ublic  and  one 
must  rely  on  jn-ivate  hospitality:  in  this  re<;ard  it  must  be  said  that 
in  no  other  ])art  of  the  world  is  it  <;ranted  more  readily  nor  more 
LTaciously  ami  one  would  have  to  travel  far  to  lind  a  ])eople  more 
courteous  and  ready  to  lend  a  helpin';  hand  to  the  stran<;er  from  a 
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stniction  of  docks  and  (‘m-tion  of  (lovcnimcnt  bnildin^s,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  make  Bnenaventnra  one  of  tlie  finest  seaports  of  tin*  I’aciiic. 

Tli(‘  completion  of  this  railroad  will  fnrnish  transportation  for  the 
products  of  the  ('anca  Valley  to  deep-sea  vessels  and  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  This  line,  when  finished  and  o))eratin<i  in  connection  with 
the  ('anal  of  Panama,  will  he  of  inestimahle  valne  to  the  industries  and 
<j:(*neral  prosperity  of  the  entire  region. 

'Pile  first  const inct ion  work  on  the  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico  was 
comiiK'iiced  on  the  15th  of  Septemher,  1S7S,  at  the  Port  of  Buena-  ■ 

viMitnia,  hy  virtiu*  of  a  contract  which  the  (lovernment  of  ('olomhia  ; 

made  with  Mr.  Francisco  4.  ('isiu'ros.  This  contract  called  for  a  ] 

narrow-jiau're  road  of  3  feet  in  width  with  a  ^rade  4  ])er  cent  e.\e('|)t  in  j 

ease's  where  the  maximum  jirade  availahle  would  he  (i  ])('r  cent,  with  ; 

rails  not  lijrhter  than  30  pounds  per  linear  yard.  ^ 


lUllD’S-KYl-:  Vir.W  OK  CAM  KUo.M  SAX  AXTONIo  IIII.I,,  AT  TIIK.  WKST  SIDK  OF 
Tin;  TOWX.COI.OMIUA. 


On  duly  ‘20.  1SS2,  public  service  was  inan<;nrated  as  far  as  the 
station  of  ('ordoha,  at  kilometi'r  20. 

In  December,  1S00,  the  construction  Avork  of  the  road  jiassed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  James  L.  ('herry;  and  in  the  month  of  Septemher, 
1S03,  train  service  Avas  estahlislu'd  as  far  as  San  Jose,  at  kilometer  37. 
In  Aufiust,  1005,  Avhile  Messrs.  Alfri'd  B.  and  KdAvard  II.  Mason  Avere 
contractors,  kilometer  54.7  aaiis  reached,  hut  tAAo  yi'ars  later,  in  1007, 
tlu'se  "entlejnen  assi<rned  their  contract  to  tin*  Banco  ('('iitral,  and 
soon  after  a  neAv  contract  Avas  let  by  tlu*  ('olomhian  (lovernment  to 
('omjiarda  ilel  Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico,  an  incorporation  oifrani/ed 
Avith  Colombia  capital,  Avith  odici's  at  Bogota,  and  haA‘in<;  also  an  ollici* 
in  Cali  in  chaifre  of  tin'  chief  (‘njrinei'r  and  diri'ctor.  Cmh'r  tlu'  ncAV 
contract  55-])ound  rails  are  reipiiri'd  to  la*  laid  in  lien  of  tin*  30-ponnd 
rails  formt'ily  used  and  a  maximum  ^rade  of  3  per  cent  heinj;  alloAv- 
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THE  CAUCA  VALLEY 


)il)I('.  Tlu'  constiuctioii  work  lias  since  Iuhmi  puslicd  with  irnowi'd 
vi<:or.  and  pulilic  service  is  now  maintained  as  far  as  (’aldas  Station, 
from  wliicli  jioint  the  ascent  of  tlie  cordilU'ra  sejiaratin*:  linenaventnra 
from  till'  valley  of  the  (’anea  really  eommenees,  jnesentin^  difhculties 
of  construction  which  have  been  overcome  in  a  most  ahh'  manner.  At 
the  ])oint  (’resta  de  (lallo  (kilometer  Ido)  the  summit  is  nniehed,  with 
an  elevation  of  1  ,ol)S _ _  _ 

('oinnioiM'i's',  innl  lii 
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From  Cali  tlio  roail  will  l)o  oxtondod  to  Palmira,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cauea  Kiver,  which  will  he  crossed  hy  a  hrid"o  1^6  meters  loiif;. 
This  part  of  the  road  will  tap  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the  valley, 
and  connections  can  be  made  with  the  steamers  wliich  j)ly  up  and 
down  the  Cauea  Jiiver,  thus  atfordinj;  additional  trans])ortation 
facilities. 

At  Palmira  (kilometer  200)  will  he  the  terminus  of  the  road  as 
originally  projected. 

The  Cia.  del  Ferrocarril  del  Pacilico  recently  secured  from  the 
Colombia  Government  an  option  for  a  conce.ssion  permitting  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Palmira  to  Cartago,  an  im])ortant  town 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  valley.  The  length  of  this  divi¬ 
sion  will  be  about  lot)  kilometei's. 

A  still  more  important  undertaking,  now  under  consideration,  is 
the  connecting,  b}'  a  railroad,  <tf  the  ('auca  and  Magdalena  Valleys. 


Tin-:  CAI.l  RIVKU.IX  FRONT  OF  C  A  I,I .  COI.OM  HI  A. 


A  preliminary  survey  has  been  made  by  this  route,  which  is  said  to 
be  i)racticable  and  presents  no  great  engineering  dillicullies.  If  the 
plan  of  the  original  survey  is  adopted,  the  line  of  this  road  will 
extend  from  Ibague  and,  following  the  course  of  the  rivers  Cuello, 
Aniaime,  and  Bermillon,  will  cross  the  central  cordillera  and  tlescend 
in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Calarca,  which  is  located  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Quindio,  from  whence  it  will  extend  to  the  Cauea  Itiver. 

There  is  now  in  oi)eration  a  steam  tramway,  which  carries  ])as- 
sengers  and  freight,  and  makes  several  tri]>s  daily  from  Cali  to  Juan- 
chito,  an  important  shipping  point  on  the  Cauea  Itiver.  This  line 
is  kilometers  in  length  and  has  an  erpiipment  of  2  locomoth^es, 
4  passenger  coaches,  ami  6  freight  cars.  It  will  eventually  be 
extended  to  tlie  east  side  of  the  Cauea  and,  passing  through  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  valley,  will  have  Caiulelaria 
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US  its  tonuinus.  At  Jiiuiicliito  this  road  connects  witli  the  liver 
steamers  of  the  Coinj^ania  de  Xavi"aci6n  del  Kio  ('auca.  This  com¬ 
pany  was  or"anized  in  ]!)()4  with  local  capital;  it  owns  and  oj)erates 
steamers.  "J  of  (55  tons  and  1  of  30  tons,  which  ply  between  duan- 
chito  and  Pereira,  an  important  point  on  the  Caiica  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  valley.  These  steamers  carry  both  freight  and 
passengers. 


The  Cauca  Valley  maintains  commercial  relations  with  rnited 
States,  France,  England,  (Jermany,  Spain,  and  Belgium,  and  imports 
from  these  countries  cloths,  wearing  aj)parel,  hardware,  machinery, 
paper,  perfumes,  drugs,  wines,  liquors,  etc. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  completion  of  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Buenaventura  to  ('ali  will  surely  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Cauca  Valley.  Its  products  will  then  be  in  the  reach 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  and  its  undeveloped  resources  and  latent 
industrial  possibilities  will  ])resent  an  attractive  liehl  for  tlie  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital. 


JUANCniTO  MARKET. 

Loading  animals  from  Iwlsa  or  bamboo  rafts  on  Cauca  River,  Colombia. 
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LIFE  IN  LOS  POCITOS’ 
URUGUAY  .. 


So  many  columns  of  type  have  Ikhmi  devoted  to  tlie  opportunities 
for  work  in  Latin  America  that  the  oi)i)ort unities  for  play 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked. 

'"All  work  ami  no  j)lay  makes  .lack  a  dull  hoy’’  is  an  adajje 
which  translates  most  readily  into  S|)anish.  Therefore,  the  stran«ier 
in  Uruguay  should  not  he  sur|)rised  when  he  finds  himself  in  one  of 
those  atmospherically  care-free,  do-nothin<r.  dolcc  far  n  'leate  plavsitcs 
that  call  to  the  tired  the  world  over. 

Los  Pocitos  (the  wells),  a  suhurl)  of  Montevideo,  is  such  a  playsite. 
Ten  vears  a<ro  it  was  a  barren  hillside  of  sand  waste  rolling  ilown  to 
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the  ooiitly  breaking  waves  of  the  sea.  To-day  the  broad  Avenida 
de  Brazil,  flanked  l>y  many  impressive  homes  of  the  wealthy,  leads 
over  the  hill,  and  rijiht  from  th(‘  line  of  the  breakers  there  rises  a  hotel 
structure  which  merits  the  much-abused  adjective  “magnificent.’’ 

The  story  of  the  suburb  is  simple.  Some  men.  foicsi^hted  in  the 
needs  of  the  |)eople  of  Monti'vidi'o,  acquircal  this  land  where  the  city 
was  gradually  creepintr  seaward,  ileveloped  and  I'Xploited  it  in  the 
most  modern  acci'ptance  of  those  terms  with  a  result  that  has  oiven 
to  Lruouay  a  most  deli<rhtful  seasidi'  cdy. 


I 

[ 
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Xot  only  (loos  the  luro  of  Los  Pooitos  tonipt  the  tired  Montovideaii 
to  the  onjoyinout  of  surf  baths  and  sea  breezes,  but  likewise  the  jaded 
worker,  weary  with  the  heat  of  Buenos  Aires,  seeks  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  here.  The  life  is  a  hapjn*  one.  Mueh  the  same  as  that  led  in 
the  many  seaside  summer  cities  of  the  north.  Yet  there  is  just 
enou*;h  of  what  is  termed  ‘“local  custom”  to  make  existence  here  in 
a  way  distinctive. 

After  the  manner  of  the  Latin  i)eoi)les  there  are  sharj),  social  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  time.  The  dkis  ile  moda  (smart  days)  are  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.  Xo  Montevidean  with  what  are  called  social  asj)ira- 
tions  would  think  of  journeyiiift  out  to  this  happy  breathinj;  place 
save  when  the  calendar  marked  Maries  or  Jueves.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  on  these  two  days  there  are  seen  weekly  reunions,  after¬ 
noons  and  eveninf^s,  on  the  ^reat  pier  that  cuts  the  sea  from  the 
very  front  of  the  hotel.  And  what  inspiritinj;  “parties”  they  are, 
these  reunions.  The  Uruguayan  world  and  his  sweetheart — an 
artistic  inspiration  of  llashini;  black  eyes  and  blacker  hair — are  present. 
L])  and  down  they  |)ass,  treadinj;  and  retreadin*;;  the  lonj;  sides  of  the 
pier,  smilinj;,  talkinjr,  laujihing,  joking,  gesticulating,  in  a  whirl  of 
inconsefjuent  irresponsibility.  Tbe  music  of  a  valiant,  hard-working 
band  is  drowned  in  the  chorus  of  voices,  so  that  they  become  a 
pantomimic  orchestra. 

A  never-tpiiet  stream  of  well-dressed  men  and  women  pom’s  in  and 
out  the  channels  between  the  many  tables  ranged  on  the  broad,  long 
veranda  of  the  hotel.  Around  each  table  are  gathered  groups,  all 
watching  the  incidents  of  the  ])romenade  while  sij)ping  “refrescas.” 
Have  you  ever  seen  Manhattan  Beach  in  the  time  of  its  glory  on 
Sunday  night  {  Transfer  the  scene  to  a  tropical  setting,  crowd  it 
with  a  cast  picked  from  among  the  descendants  of  the  best  race  S])ain 
has  produced,  costume  all  in  the  last  word  of  fashion,  then  you  c<tn- 
ceive  Pocitos  on  the  night  of  a  dta  de  moda. 

Xaturally  here  is  the  opportunity  of  romance.  But  flirtations  are 
carried  on  strictly  under  the  eye  of  some  elderly  chaperone — generally 
the  mother  or  an  aunt — and,  in  parliamentary  i)hraseolgy.  are  never 
inaugurated  without  ollicial  sanction  from  higher  authority.  It  is 
not  rare  that  a  youth  and  his  sweetheart  carry  on  a  long  colhxiuy  of 
gallant  comi)liments  with  sweet  rejoinders,  all  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  mother  and  the  envious  orbs  of  si.x  younger  sistei’s. 

'Phis  method  of  approved  flirting  would  prove  non])lussing  to 
Anglo-Saxon  swains,  yet  ('upid  empties  a  fidl  ipiiver  at  these  gather¬ 
ings.  The  scene,  typical  of  the  gregarious  instinct  in  human  nature, 
continues  till  after  midnight.  'Phen  the  music  halts,  the  crowd  melts, 
tin*  lights  fail,  and  the  pic'r  is  given  over  to  the  darkness. 


IIOTKI,  I’AKi^l  K  rHHANO  AT  l{AMII!i;/.  I  IM  UrAI!. 

riie  liulhiii;'  iii;irliiiii‘si  mIiow  Iho  Ktiio|K‘aM  iiilliu'iico  wliii  li  is  piiMliiiMhiaiil  in  I  rtimiay.  Tlii‘  soa  is  scliliiiii  iiinri'  I nt  hulciM  Ilian  sliiiw  n  in  llic  illnslralinn 
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It  must  not  he  su])])ose(l,  however,  that  these  typical  social  jjather- 
iu>rs  are  the  sole  attraction  of  Pocitos.  No,  the  early  rising:  jjuest  of 
the  hotel — and  the  late  riser  also,  for  hathinjj;  jioes  on  all  day — will 
surely  he  temiitcd  to  a  dip  in  the  surf.  As  is  the  continental  custom, 
the  sexes  are  divided  in  the  surf,  the  lon<;  jiier  curtains  the  men’s 
from  the  women’s  beaches.  Durinj;  the  season  the  white  sands  are 
lined  with  <;ay-colored  tents  and  marquees  which  serve  as  dressinj; 
rooms. 

The  custom  of  “mixed  hathinji,”  however,  is  rapidly  supersedin'! 
the  old  idea,  and  family  jiarties  are  now  common  sijihts  in  the  surf. 
After  the  sea  hath  the  sun  liath  in  tlie  sand.  The  semitro])ic  sun 
M)on  turns  limhs  to  tan  that  would  he  the  envy  of  those  North 
American  youtlis  who  sjxmuI  so  many  hours  sprawled  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  ac(piirin<!  an  Indian  colorin'!. 

The  hotel  at  Pocitos.  as  well  as  the  one  at  Ramire/.,  is  the  most 
delif!htful  place  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  Ksjiecially  durin"  the 


Tlir,  )IOTi:i,  AT  I.OS  POCITOS,  l  lU  Ol  AV. 

Pelighlful  in  every  wav,  this  hosteiry  provi(ics  all  the  conveniences  anJ  luxuries  Ueinan<leU  by  the 
modern  traveler.  This  view  is  taken  from  the  landward  face. 


wjirmer  months  the  cool  of  the  Ion*!  intone  veranda  with  a  vista  of 
the  sea  makes  for  a  most  iittractive  place  to  assemble  with  conj!enial 
ctunpanions. 

At  Riimirez  the  hotel  Parque  Urhano  jiresents  what  rejioi’ters 
iire  wont  to  call  a  “brilliant  scene’’  each  in<!ht.  Here  under  the 
sjiarklin*!  li}!hts  a  hundred  small  tables  shine  with  najiery.  "lass, 
iiud  silver.  'Phe  well-dressed  men  and  women  seated  iiround  them 
add  animation  to  the  scene,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  have 
n.iture  and  man  so  well  collaborated  in  producin'!  a  temjile  more 
worthy  the  disciples  of  Epicurus. 

In  this  hotel  there  are  also  jirovided  those  ojqiortunities  for  testin" 
fortune  which  have  made  Monte  (’arlo  famous.  Sunday  ni"hts, 
followin'!  an  afternoon  sjient  iit  the  races,  the  members  of  the  smartest 
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l'ru<;uiiyiiu  society  lore<father  Jicre.  Tlic  taste  sliowii  by  tlie  women 
in  dress — they  all  conform  to  the  latest  decree  of  fashion — marks 
the  distinction  of  the  wearers. 

The  adjective  “aristocratic”  is  well  suited  to  the  crowd  dininu: 
hefore  the  fireat  hotel,  and  in  no  (|narter  of  the  jrlohe  can  he  found 
a  more  decorous  and  distinjrnished  assemhlajre. 

A  visit  to  these  two  ])o])nlar  sites  <riven  over  to  ])leasnre  ])roves 
that  the  Montevidean  thoroii<rhly  enjoys  life’s  <fayeties. 

As  already  mentioned  some  of  the  finest  residences  have  heen 
recently  huilt  in  Poeitos.  Here  the  hroad  streets  lined  with  trees, 
the  well-kept  jjardens  that  surronnd  the  Innises,  and  the  impressive 
character  of  the  houses  themselves  are  outward  and  visible  sijrns 
of  the  ])ros])erity  of  lTn<ruay. 

The  Montevideans  take  <;reat  ])ride  in  their  handsome  city  and 
justly  so.  The  situation  of  the  ca])ital  on  a  ])romontory  slijihtly 
above  the  level  of  the  neifilihorinji  waters  makes  it  ])ossihle  to  vary 
the  usual  scheme  of  mimici])al  develo])ment.  That  the  authorities 
are  alive  to  this  ])ossihility  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  ambitious 
plan  of  the  city  im])rovement  now  ])rof>:ressiiij;.  A  hroad  avenue, 
planned  in  keephifi  with  the  most  modern  models,  is  heiii"  laid 
around  that  semicircle  of  the  city’s  limits  which  give  on  the  sea. 
This  avenue  is  to  he  called  “La  Kamhla.”  It  will  connect  Poeitos 
and  Ramirez,  and  promises  to  he  a  ])ictures(|ue  driveway  unsuipassed 
in  any  other  ])art  of  South  America. 

The  contract  for  building  the  thoroughfare  has  heen  given  to  an 
Knglish  company. 

The  S(mth  American  tourist  is  always  astonished  at  finding  that 
life  follows  the  newest  grooves  in  Montevideo.  Coming  with  the 
vaguest  conception  of  what  this  little  J{e])id)lic  holds  of  interest, 
the  discovery  of  the  unex])ected  doubles  the  ])leasure  of  a  visit 
there.  If  he  he  a  “  Xorte  Americano”  he  will  find  a  grouj)  of  his 
countrymen  strongly  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of  “La  Banda 
Oriental’’ — the  old  name  of  the  nation — and  if  he  can  <lelay  a  week 
in  the  luxury  of  Ramirez  or  Poeitos,  it  will  long  remain  a  well- 
rememhered  delightful  break  in  his  journey. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  /.  '/ 

TIIEJ{I>  is  a  keen  satisfaction  in  the  al)ility  to  continue  the  series 
of  “  Prominent  in  Pan  American  Alfairs,  ”  since  it  is  one  of  the 
convincing;  evidences  of  the  constant  <;rowth  of  interest  in 
Latin  American  atfaii’s  hv  able  and  influential  men.  The 
])leasure,  however,  is  somewhat  tempered  hv  the  sad  duty  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  record,  from  time  to  time,  the  losses  sustained  hv 
Pan  America  throu<;h  the  death  of  ardent  friends  and  energetic 
workers  for  the  cause  of  better  understanding  and  stronger  social  and 
commercial  ties  between  the  Americas. 

Since  the  ])ul)lication  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  last  grouj)  in  this  con¬ 
tinued  series,  the  grim  hand  of  death  has  ])laced  its  fatal  touch  upon 
several  prominent  sons  of  America.  The  stern  reaper  which  resjiects 
neither  rank  nor  station,  hut  strikes  indiscriminately,  has  invaded  the 
domains  of  ])u!)lic  life  and  lias  this  time  caused  its  bereaving  influence 
to  he  felt  in  the  jirogressive  and  jiotent  fields  of  statesmanship,  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  science.  It  has  removed  from  careei-s  of  usefulness  and 
activit}',  during  the  jiast  few  months,  a  prominent  statesman  and 
economist  of  Brazil  in  the  jierson  of  Dr.  Joaipiim  Murtinho;  the  fields 
of  geograjihy  and  studies  of  native  conditions  in  Mexico  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  advancing  work  of  Dr.  Antonio  Garcia  (’uhas;  journalism, 
too.  has  suff('r(“d  a  severe  blow  in  the  death  of  Senor  Jose  Paz,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  newsjiapi'r  circles  of  Latin  America  and  projirietor  of  La 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential 
dailies  in  the  Southern  Ilemisjihere;  the  jiassing  away  of  William  Law¬ 
rence  Merry,  former  Fnited  States  minister  to  ('osta  Kica,  is  a  source 
of  soiTow  to  the  hosts  of  friends  that  Mr.  Merry  had  made  at  his  various 
jiosts  during  his  long  term  of  service  in  the  dijilomatic  corps  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  sudden  demise  of  Uniteil  States  Uongressman 
David  J.  Foster  a  short  time  ago  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  oliicials 
and  diplomatic  rejiresentatives  at  Washington;  for  during  his 
service  as  chairman  of  the  ('ommittee  on  Foreign  All'aii-s,  the  late 
Uongressman  had  gained  the  resjiect  and  admiration  of  all  for  his 
liberal  ])olicies  and  generous  sujiport  of  every  movement  affecting 
tlu'  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  J.,atin  American  Republics, 

Du.  Jo.vqulm  Muhtimio,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  jirominent 
men  in  the  public  life  of  Brazil,  was  horn  in  Uuyaha,  State  of  Matto 
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Grosso,  in  1S48,  ami  tliod  in  Kio  do  Janeiro,  XovombtT  19,  1911,  He 
roooivod  a  liberal  education,  studying  in  tlie  facultiis  of  ynjiineor- 
ing,  law,  and  medicine.  It  was  in  the  science  of  "medicine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  attaimnl  ln"h  |)rofessional  achievement.  lie  was  one 
of  the  few  foreigners  admitted  to  that  exclusive  homeopathic  medical 
scoietv.  the  Ilahnemanians,  of  Xew  York,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  number 
of  years  was  the  onh’  South  American  honored  with  membership 
in  that  organization. 

Patriotic  and  broad  in  his  views.  Dr.  Murtinho  entered  the  political 
field  and  soon  won  not  only  national  prominence  but  international 
recognition.  lie  served  in  the  President’s  Cahinet  as  minister  of 


I)K.  JOAOl'IM  .Ml  UTINIIO. 


public  works,  and  later  as  minister  of  the  treasury.  In  this  latter 
capacity  he  disphu'ed  remarkable  constructive  ability  in  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  the  tinances  of  Brazil  and  establishing  that  rich  and  powerful 
Jb'public  on  a  safe  and  progressive  highway  of  financial  credit.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  incumbcnc}’  as  minister  of  the  treasury  Brazil  was  passing 
through  a  delicate  financial  crisis  which  was  threatening  the  eredit  of 
the  nation.  Dr.  Murtinho  took  the  situation  in  hand,  assembled  the 
chii'f  cnalitors,  and  through  a  liberal,  jiractical  policy,  ('Ifected  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  national  finances,  concluded  satisfactory  terms  with 
till*  creditors,  and  negotiatial  a  loan  for  a  funded  debt  with  the  Koths- 
child  bank  of  London.  The  skill  with  which  he  accomplished  this 
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new  iinaneial  regime  "ained  for  him  the  a])j)lause  and  commendation 
of  iuianciers  and  economists  throughout  Euro])e  and  America. 

As  a  Pan  American,  Dr.  Murtinho  occui)ied  a  unique  position  in 
his  country.  He  manifested  continual  interest  in  all  things  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  directed  his  best  efforts  ami  energies  in  bringing  about  closer 
intereourse  in  commerce  and  trade  as  well  as  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
between  his  eountiy  and  the  other  American  llejmhlics.  When  the 
call  for  delegates  to  the  Fourtli  Pan  American  Conference,  held  at 
liuenos  Aires  in  1910,  was  issued,  it  was  most  natural,  therefore,  that 
Hrazil  should  have  selected  Dr.  Murtinho  to  heatl  its  delegatioi/to  that 
imjiortant  gathering. 

Antonio  (i.vRcfA  Curas,  whose  death  occurred  on  Tuesday, 
February  Id,  lOli,  was  horn  July  24,  lSd2,  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
He  began  study  looking  toward  engineering  in  the  yeai  ISdo,  although 
not  actually  taking  the  degree  of  engineer  until  1865.  His  technical 
studies  were  pursued  in  the  Colegio  de  San  tlregorio,  the  Minerfa 
(School  of  Mines),  and  the  Academia  de  San  Carlos,  hut  he  was 
repeatedly  interrujited  by  appointments  of  importance  and  by  jmhlic 
commissions.  In  1853  he  published  a  general  map  of  the  Mexican 
Kejnddic.  In  1865  he  served  on  the  Scientific  Commission  of 
I’achuca.  In  1866  he  did  the  leveling  for  the  Mexican  Ixailway  to 
Tulancingo.  He  jiuhlished  his  first  atlas  in  1857;  in  1863  his  carta 
general  (general  maj));  in  1876  his  carta  administrativa  (adminis¬ 
trative  map):  in  1878  his  carta  orohydrografica  (orograjdiic-hydro- 
gra])hic  map),  still  ])erhaps  the  best  majis  of  Mexico  of  their  kind. 
In  1882  his  great  atlas,  geografico,  estadfstieo,  y  jiintoresco  de  la 
Ke])uhlica  Mexicana  ((ieographical.  Statistical,  ami  Picturesiiue  Atlas 
of  the  Mexican  Ke])ul)lic)  was  jnddished.  In  addition  to  these  and 
other  ecpially  imjiortant  scientific  works,  Senor  (larcfa  Cuhas  has 
written  various  school  hooks  in  geography  and  history. 

The  work  of  Senor  (hirefa  ('uhas  has  received  wide  and  well- 
deserved  recognition.  He  was  a  mend)er  of  the  geograjihical  socie¬ 
ties  of  Paris,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Koine.  He  received  scores  of 
medals  and  diplomas  and  also  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
his  own  country  lu‘  was  a  member  of  all  the  scientific  societies,  hut 
was  naturally  most  interested  in  the  Sociedad  Mexicana  de  (leograffa 
y  Kstadfstiea  (the  Mexican  Society  of  .Geogra])hy  and  Statistics). 
He  was  ever  active  in  movements  for  ]nil)lic  ailvancement,  and  among 
many  results  of  his  interest  we  may  mention  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Dr.  Jose  C.  P.v/,,  jirojirietor  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of 
the  rejiresentative  and  best-known  newsjiajiers  of  South  America, 
died  in  France,  Sunday,  March  10,  1912,  at  the  age  of  69,  after  a 
rather  short  illness  which  at  first  did  not  seem  to  be  fatal. 
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Dr.  l*iiz  had  poiiiaps  done  as  imicli  as  any  one  man  to  attract  the 
attiMition  to  modern  Arj'entina,  its  tremendous  resources,  its  amhi- 
tion,  and  t(»  tlie  fact  tliat  his  native  country  was  in  tlie  van  of  the 
proj;ressiv(*  nations  of  tlie  world.  La  I’rensa.  the  famous  daily 
newsjiajH'r  |)ublished  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  he  founded  and  which 
he*ran  as  a  modest  sheet  in  INtih,  to-day  has  a  circulation  apjiroachin*; 
1.50,000,  about  one-third  of  which  is  distributed  outside  of  the  capital 


anil  into  every  country  of  South  .Vmeiica.  In  addition  to  the  fame 
and  honor  of  foundin';  and  I'ditin^  this  <;r(*at  news|)aper,  Dr.  Baz 
twice  represented  his  country  as  ambassador  to  Baris.  As  hi'  was  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  his  knowled<;e  of  international  law  was  very 
j;reat,  and  he  made  use  of  this  e.xpeiienei'  in  his  public  writings.  He 
had  also  been  a  soldier  and  louj;ht  beside  (len.  Mitre  in  one  of  the 
local  disturhaiiees.  llis  oidy  surviviiii;  son,  I'^.eipiiel  Baz,  has  for 
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'sonu'  years  ])een  the  praetieal  head  of  the  |)a|)er.  the  father  maintain¬ 
ing  a  permanent  residenee  in  Paris.  The  death  of  sueh  an  earnest, 
hard-\vorkin<i,  intelleetiial  man  is  a  loss  for  Ar*ientina,  wliieh  is 
d(‘(‘ply  mourned  ther»‘  as  well  as  over  the  entire  worhl. 

William  L.  Mf:rrv,  who  for  almost  lo  years  served  as  United 
States  minister  to  ('osta  Rica,  recently  died  at  Battle  (’reek.  Miehi*;an. 
Born  in  New  York  in  1S42,  he  early  in  life  heeame  interested  in  navi- 
itation,  and  uj)  to  1S74  was  ea])tain  of  vaiioiis  steamships  enjraj'ed  in 
Paeilie  coast  trade.  He  then  accepted  the  ))osition  of  j'cneral  afjent 
on  the  Xieara*inan  Isthmus  for  the  ('entral  American  Transit  (’o. 
and  North  American  Steamship  (’o.  This  j)ost  he  oeenpied  for  three 


DU.  ,IOSE  e.  1>AZ. 


years,  when  he  resi>;ned  to  heeome  the  aftent  at  Panama  for  the  United 
States  Mail  Steamshi|)  (’o.  While  at  these  places  Mr.  Merry  devoted 
himself  assidnonsly  to  the  study  of  transportation  ])rohlems,  expe- 
dic'iit  water  routes,  liite  and  tarilV  (pu'stions,  and  jiuhlished  sevc'ial 
articles  >tivin<t  the  results  of  his  study  and  ohservation.  Returnin*; 
to  the  States,  Mr.  Merry  settled  at  San  Kraneiseo,  where  he  enjiajtt'd 
in  th('  shippiiift  industry.  Ilis  proininenee  won  for  him  election  to 
the  position  of  ])resident  of  the  San  Franeiseo  (’hamher  of  (’oimmM'ee 
for  seven  years.  Niearaitua  honored  him  with  an  appointment  as 
(diisul  <;eneral  of  that  count  rv  on  tin*  Paeilie  coast .  In  IStt7  Mr.  Mc'i  rv 
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was  appointed  env«ty  extraonlinaiy  and  minister  jileniputentiary  to 
Xiearajjua,  Costa  Kica,  and  Salvador.  The  rapid  "rowth  of  eoin- 
niereial  and  social  intercourse  between  these  Central  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  soon  made  it  ex])edient  that  distinct 
dijilomatic  representatives  be  accredited  to  each  of  them,  and  Mr. 
Merry  was  retained  as  minister  to  (.'osta  Rica,  which  post  he  held 
until  his  retirement  in  the  summer  of  IPll. 


David  Joiix.sox  1'\)stei{,  who  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in 
Washinjjton  on  March  20,  1012,  was  horn  in  Barnet,  Vei  niont .  on 
June  27,  ISoT.  lie  was  firaduated  from  the  St.  .lohnshurv  Academy 
in  1S7()  and  from  Dartmouth  ('olle<re  in  ISSO.  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  LSn:!  and  jiracticed  law,  at  the  same  lime  occupyiii”:  impor¬ 
tant  jHiblic  ollices;  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-seventh  C(»n<>;rcss,  which 
be^an  in  1001,  and  served  his  State  consecutively  until  the  time  of 
his  dciith.  Mr.  Foster  was  on  the  ('ommitteeof  Forei<;n  Affairs,  and 
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always  took  a  special  interest  in  the  Latin  American  Ke|)nl)lics,  for 
which  he  hah  a  wholesome  fiien(lshi|).  He  was  chairman  of  the 
commission  re])resentin<'  the  (lovernment  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  the  celebration  of  the  lirst  centennial  of  the]independence 
of  the  Mexican  Re])ul)lic  at  the  City  of  Mexico  in  Sejitemher.  11*10. 
where  he  made  the  ac(piaintance  of  many  of  the  most  ])rominent  men 
of  Mexico,  (len.  Diaz  amoii"  the  number.  His  sudden  death  will 


he  felt  not  only  by  his  many  friends  in  the  United  States,  hut  by 
those  ill  Latin  America  who  had  the  juivilege  of  knowing;  him. 

Of  the  lar<je  uuniher  of  men  who  are  to-day  putting  forth  their  best 
elforts  and  abilities  in  fostering  closer  relat  ionshi])  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ke])ublics,  there  are  published  here  the  portraits  and  biographical 
sketches  of  Dr.  dorge  Boyd,  counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Banama  at 
Washington,  who  is  one  of  the  younger  diplomats  of  Latin  America 
accredited  to  this  country  and  has  become  a  jiopular  member  of  the 
:W272— Hull.  5—12 - 7 
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social  sot  at  the  (■a))ital:  .lulius  (1.  Lay.  I'liitod  States  consul  f'onoral 
at  Rio  do  Janoiro,  Brazil,  who  has  oxoitod  a  stronjj  inlluonco  in 
incroasinj;  the  coininoico  hotwoon  those  two  countries:  of  Frederick 
.1.  V.  Skiff,  director  in  chief  of  forei<;n  and  domestic  ]>artici|)ation 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inteiinitional  Exposition,  which  is  to  l)e  held 
at  San  Francisco  in  fhl.7:  and  of  Fiederic  .1.  llaskin,  authoi'  and 
journalist,  whose  lar^(‘  coirespondence  with  news])ai)ers  thron"lmut 
the  conntiy  has  been  an  im])ortant  factor  in  spreadinjr  instructive 


DU.  .loUCK  liOYD, 

Counselor  of  the  l.enalioii  of  Panaiim  al  Washington. 

iUid  interestinj;  information  on  subjects  dealinj'  witli  social  iiml  eco¬ 
nomic  activitie.s  of  Latin  America. 

I)i{.  dou(jK  Boyd,  counselor  of  the  Legation  of  l^amuna  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country  for  a  munlier 
of  years.  Ilis  return  to  the  legation  here,  after  an  extended  absence 
of  service  tit  other  posts,  is  grtitifying,  as  Dr.  Boyd  is  one  of  the 
]>o]>nlar  younger  diploimits  and  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  tit  the 
cii])ital.  Dr.  Jioyd  receiv(*d  his  academic  titiining  at  the  I'niversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  studied  law  with  the  faculty  of  law  at 
the  Lniversity  of  Paris.  lie  entered  t  he  dijfloinatic  service  of  Panama 
in  ]hO;t  and  served  at  the  po.st  in  Washington  luitil  l!»()7.  lie  was 
then  transferred  t(»  the  Legation  of  Panama  at  London.  He  has  also 
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sorvod  at  Bnissols,  TIk*  llajjiu',  aiul  Paiis.  Dr.  Boyd  was  accordod 
the  distiiu'tion  of  an  a|)j)oiiit moiit  as  one  of  tlie  delej^ates  to  represent 
his  eountrv  at  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  Kin^  (leorjieV,  of  Knix- 
land.  He  now  retiiins  to  tin*  United  States  in  tlu*  capacity  of  eon- 
sultiii"  counselor  of  l^anaina  in  connection  with  the  houndary  (pies- 
tion  with  tlie  Hepuhlic  of  ('osta  Hica. 

One  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  Latin  American  division()f  the 
United  States  consular  service  is  liio  de  daneiro.  Brazil,  and  at  this  post 


rhoto  li.v  llarris-Kw  injr. 

.iri.ll  S  (i.  I.AV, 

r.  S.  Consul  CtMioral  :il  Kio  do  .lanoiro,  lirazil. 


dri-irs(i.  Lay  is  tlie  consul  i^eneral.  Born  in  Washiii'iton,  District  of 
('oliimhia,  August  It.  1S72,  Mr.  Lay  received  his  early  education  in  the 
puhlic  schools  of  this  city  and  New  York.  He  then  entered  the  con¬ 
sular  service  as  clerk  at  Ottawa,  and  after  four  years  of  faithful  and 
promisin';  work  he  was  |)romoted  to  vice  ami  deputy  consul  j;eneral 
at  Ottawa,  Septemher  1,  ISO.’!.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Lay  was  made 
consul  at  Windsor,  Ontario.  Prom  this  jiost  he  was  further  advanced 
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to  tho  positi(tn  of  consul  ijciicriil  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  then  transferred 
to  a  similar  post  on  Octolau’  d.  1!»04,  at  C'anton,  China,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  The  next  four  years  Mr.  Lay  served  as 
consul  general  at  (’ape  Town.  ('a|)e  of  (lood  Hope,  nntil  his  transfer 
to  his  present  post  at  Kio  de  daneiro.  It  is  int(*resting  to  note  the 
geograjdiical  distrihution  of  assignments  which  have  fallen  to  ^Ir. 
Lay;  (’anada  in  tin*  north,  China  in  llte  Orient,  Europe  in  the  Occi¬ 
dent.  and  now  Brazil  in  the  south.  Tliese  wide  and  far-a|)arl  ]iosts 


KUKDKUICK  J.  V.SKIKK, 

Oirector  in  chief  of  forcit;n  ami  lioniostic  participation  of  the 
I’anaina-Ihu'itic  International  exposition. 

fiave  afforded  him  a  splendid  oj)j)ortunity  ttf  studying  the  commercial 
conditions  of  each  important  section  of  the  world.  This  opportunity, 
coupled  with  Mr.  Lay’s  energetic  and  progressive  spirit,  has  made 
him  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  trade  and  commerce  uith  foreign 
ctmntries. 

Fkederick  James  Volxev  Skiff,  is  the  director  in  chief  of  foreign 
and  domestic  participation  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  which  is  to  be  hehl  at  San  Francisco  in  1915,  and  which, 
according  to  present  indiciitions,  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  inter- 
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national  oxhihitions  which  has  ever  heon  held.  The  directors  of  the 
^n-eat  enterprise  are  desirous  that  each  nation  should  he  reju'csented 
hy  a  display  worthy  of  its  pro<;ress  and  development,  and  it  is  already 
predicted  that  the  Latin-Ainerican  countries  will  occupy  an  important 
and  prominent  jdace  amoii"  the  world's  exhibits. 

Mr.  Skitf  is  generally  known  hy  naison  of  his  activities  at  the  various 
exi)ositions  that  have  been  held  in  this  country  and  Europe.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  this  responsible  post,  Mr.  Skilf  was  dir<‘ctor 


I'hnio  Hsiirls  Kw»n^. 

KKKDKIUC  .r.  IIASKIN. 

1‘rominoiii  journalist  arul  iu‘\vspa]M‘roorrosi»omlt‘nt. 


of  till*  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  ('hica<;o.  He  has  also 
been  appointed  commissioner  general  of  the  United  States  (lovern- 
ment  to  the  Japanese  Exposition  to  he  held  in  lltlT. 

Born  in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  he  early  iu  life  entered  the  news- 
pa])er  field  and  served  on  the  leadin*;  newspapers  of  this  country.  He 
is  a  doctor  of  laws  of  the  Washin<tton  University  of  St.  Louis,  and  of 
the  (Jeorf'e  Washin<rton  University,  and  master  of  arts  of  the  Colo 
rado  Coll(*>;e. 
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Amon^  the  fireat  exliihitidiis  aii*l  world's  lairs  in  which  Mr.  Skill' 
participated  in  responsihle  capacities  may  he  mentioned  theCohim- 
hian  Exposition  of  lSlt4,  Paris  P^xposition  in  1900.  Turin  Exposition 
of  lOOJ,  I'niversal  Exposition  at  St.  Eonis  in  1004.  Ilis  services  wen* 
of  exceptional  merit  and  ability  and  have  won  for  him  various  orders 
and  decorations  from  (lermany,  P'rance.  dapan,  Belgium.  Austria. 
China,  Italy.  Portugal,  Turkey.  linljraria,  and  other  foreign  (lovern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Skiff  is  a  memher  of  the  National  Paincation  Association,  mem- 
her  and  e.\-president  of  the  American  Association  of  Mnsenms,  and  has 
always  evinced  the  keenest  interest  in  and  apjneciation  of  the  remark- 
ahle  advances  made  by  the  Latin-Anierican  countries  alono  com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  social,  and  scientific  endeavors. 

P4{E1>eric  J.  Il.vsKix,  one  of  the  noted  newspaper  correspondents 
of  Washington,  was  horn  in  Shelhina,  Missouri.  December  14.  1S7J. 
lie  received  much  of  his  education  in  the  United  States,  hut  went  in 
early  maidiood  to  Japan,  where  he  lived  some  time  and  married,  his 
wife  heinjr  an  American  living  there.  On  returniiifi  to  the  United 
States  he  published  a  newspaper  in  his  native  city,  later  joining  the 
staff  of  the  (llohe-Democrat .  St.  Louis.  II(‘  Gradually  specialized 
in  his  work  of  a  traveler  and  corres|)ondent,  forming  a  syndicate  of 
news])apers.  40  or  oO  in  number,  to  which  he  contril)uted  a  daily  news 
letter  on  a  ^reat  variety  of  topics.  Mr.  Ilaskin  has  traveled  in  all 
of  the  j)rincij)al  countries  of  the  world  and  has  oiven  oreat  attention 
to  the  Bepuhlics  of  Latin  America,  toward  which  he  is  cordially 
sympathetic.  In  his  published  articles,  no  o|)inion  is  expressed  until 
h(“  has  made  himself  personally  familiar  with  the  <rround.  He  lives 
in  Washington,  where  are  the  headejnarters  for  his  correspondence 


The  “Ascent  of  Coropuna,”  by  Iliram  Ihnghaiii.  Ph.  I).,  I- .  11.  (J.  S..  director  ot  the 
Vale  Peruvian  Expedition,  in  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  is  the  first  report 
of  Prof.  IJinghain’s  recent  exploration  trip  in  Peru.  The  author  was  inspired  to  make 
this  journey  by  the  fact  that  on  the  older  maps  of  Raimondi,  (’orojnina  was  marked  as 
reaching  a  height  of  G,!)49  meters,  which  would  give  it  clear  title  to  being  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Western  Continent.  The  glory  attached  to  being  the  first  to  climb  the 
highest  American  mountain  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  collecting  useful  geographic 
and  geodetic  information  en  route  were  the  real  incentives  of  the  exjiedition. 


I'oin  ■■  Harpers  Mn);aziiie.” 


Copyrtsht.  IfUi;.  by  Harper  &  Itrothei 
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We  sympathize  with  Prof.  Ringham  in  his  di.sipjiointment  in  discovt'ring  that 
Coropuna  (21,70:{  feet  )  was  considerably  lower  than  had  been  estimated,  but  the  fact 
that  the  actual  height  of  this  mountain  has  been  determined  marks  the  expedition  as 
succe.ssful. 

We  (piote  a  description  of  the  final  stage  of  the  journey: 

(*>n  this  last  slope.  whU  h  we  foiitiU  liad  an  inelinalion  of  ;i0°,  we  slioiiUl  have  fiail  to  tise  the  ke  axe  had  it 
not  heeti  for  oar  .snow  creepers,  wliieh  workeil  sjtlendidly.  Not  tnore  thati  a  dozen  or  fifteen  times  did  slei>s 
have  to  he  cut.  hut  this  was  relatively  a  simple  matter,  as  they  were  in  frozen  snow  and  not  in  iee.  We 
ziy'zacced  slowly  tij)  hour  after  hour  until  just  as  we  reiuhed  what  seemed  to  he  the  lop,  hut  was  clearly 
not  as  hiyh  as  our  enemy  to  the  north.  Tucker  (lave  a  (treat  shout.  He  was  first  on  the  rojte.  I  was  second. 
Coello  third,  and  the  .soldier  hrou(tht  up  the  rear.  The  rest  of  us  were  too  much  out  of  breath  to  ask  Tucker 
why  he  was  wastinc  his  slren(tlh  shoulinc.  hut  when  we  (tot  up  over  the  edee  of  the  nubbin  we  saw  the 
cause  of  his  joy.  for  there  ahead  of  us  lay  a  20°  slope  exlendin(t  ui>ward  :ilKl  feet  hicher  than  where  we  wen* 
standintr.  to  climb  which  would  undoubtedly  lake  us  above  the  hiyhest  point  of  that  a(tgravat ini:  north 
peak. 

So  with  renewed  coiiraye  and  belter  spirits  we  (leyced  alony.  reslini:  on  our  ice  axes  as  usual  after  every 
-Vi  sli'ps.  until  at  last,  at  half  past  It.  after  six  hours  and  a  half  of  climbiny  from  Camp  Xo.  t,  we  stood  on 
the  lo|i  of  (dro|>una. 

We  found  the  lop  to  be  alniost  Hal  for  an  area  of  nearly  an  acre.  It  is  oval  in  shaite.  100  feet  north  and 
south,  and  IT.'i  feel  east  and  west.  It  falls  olf  rather  abruptly  on  the  north  side,  moderately  on  the  «  est.  and 
very  yeiitly  for  some  distance  to  the  south  and  west. 

(iT.') 


I  null  ••  Hill  Miiyiiziii*'."  (’opyrlght,  liy  llai  iicr  A:  Hrotlicrs. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  deseribe  the  view.  .Siiow-oai)peil  ranges  lay  to  the  north  and  east.  Isolated 
peaks  covered  with  snow  and  occasional  Rlaciers  spranf;  up  here  and  there  in  the  great  desert  solitudes,  but 
there  was  hardly  an  atom  of  green  to  be  seen  anywhere.  We  stood  on  top  and  in  the  midst  of  a  dead  world. 
Not  even  a  condor  was  in  sight.  We  might  have  been  on  the  mwm. 

Practically  the  first  thing  I  did  on  reaching  the  summit  was  to  unsling  the  aneroid  which  I  was  carrying 
and  take  a  reading.  To  my  dismay  and  surprise  the  needle  showed  a  height  of  only  U.()7  inches,  which 
l)eing  translated  corresponds  to  an  altitude  of  121,52.')  feet  above  sea  level.  The  other  aneroiil  read  13.55 
inches  (22,550  feet),  but  even  this  fell  2.50  feet  short  of  Raimondi's  estimate,  and  considerably  below  ^fr. 
Itandclier’s  statement.  This  was  a  keen  disai)pointmcnt,  for  we  had  hoped  that  the  aneroids  would  show 
something  more  nearly  like  the  altitude  of  .\coneagua.  This  discovery  considerably  dattipetted  our  enthu- 
siastti.  We  could  only  hope  the  aneroids  might  prove  to  be  incorrect. 


“Mechanical  Appliances  on  the  Panama  Canal,"  Ly  ,1.  I'.  Sjtritioor,  in  Cossicr’s 
Muoazino  for  February.  The  lieadiup  of  this  article  shows  that  the  canal  work  has 
now  [tassed  to  a  new  i>hase.  Whih>  th(‘  article  is  to  a  considerable  extent  technical, 
yet  th()  subject  is  full  of  such  inten'st  eveti  lh(‘  untechnical  can  not  help  but  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  these  articles  dealiiif'  with  those  tnechanical  jtrobletns  which  have  been  so 
successfully  solved  by  the  civil  engineers. 

“  To  Sea  by  Rail,”  iti  the  March  ntimber  of  the  satne  magazine,  is  a  short  description 
by  M.  15.  ('lauss(‘n,  of  the  Key  West  extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 
This  subject  has  been  already  <‘xtensiv<‘ly  (le.scribed  in  a  recent  tnimber  of  the 
15pi,i,kti\. 

"The  Use  and  Preparation  of  the  Brazilian  Wourahli  Poison,”  by'AlpotJLance,  in 
the  Sci(‘ntilio  American,  for  March  Ki.  Ifll'.’.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  mysterious  poisons  that  have  been  usc<l  by  different  tribes' in  the  interii'r  of 
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South  Ainorica.  In  tho  arliclo  before  us,  the  author  f;ives  aii  original  spelliiif;  to  a 
]>oisou  which  has  l)eeii  known  since  the  time  of  the  ex])lorati()ns  of  Iluinbohlt — in 
fact,  this  famous  authority  devotes  considerable  s])ace  to  a  description  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  blowpipe  arrow  ])oison,  for  it  has  this  use  by  the  Indians,  and  his 
conclusions,  which  seem  to  be  correct,  are  that  the  venom  is  related  to  the  strychnine 
of  modern  therapeutics.  The  aceei)ted  spelling;  is  ‘Sairare.’’  Mr.  Lange  had  an 
e.\ee])tional  opport\inity  of  studying  the  process  of  preparation  of  this  interesting 
j)oison,  and  we  (piote  his  article  in  extetiso. 

After  describing  a  number  of  the  most  trying  experiences,  the  author  explains  that 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mangeroma  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  country  on  the 
Peruvian-Mrazilian  frontier. 

The  Mant:eromiis  are  very  l)rave.  Tliey  are  the  Zulus  of  South  .\ineriea.  While  they  rarely  had  any 
encounters  with  white  men.  they  were  const  tint  ly  on  the  warpath  against  the  Peruvian  intruders.  Thereby 
they  hail  succeeded  iu  remainint;  ab.solutely  isolated  in  this  remote  jtart  of  the  forests,  subsisting  upon 
the  game  of  the  forest  and  river.  The  men  were  till  himters.  their  skill  in  shooting  game  with  bow  and 
arrows  and  with  the  blowgun  was  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  It  was  here  that  I  had  the  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  watching  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  Wourahli  poison. 

Only  three  men  of  the  trilte  understood  the  making  of  this  drug.  They  were,  as  far  as  I  could  a.scerlain, 
a  father  and  his  two  sons.  However,  almost  every  child  knew  how  to  distinguish  the  pro|«‘r  plants  from 
the  dense  mass  of  adjacent  vegetation. 

Shortly  Itefore  the  men  desire  to  prepare  the  poison,  a  party  is  sent  into  the  forest  in  search  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients.  (’lose  to  the  creeks  you  will  find  a  vine,  the  .stychnos  Toxifera.  The  majority  of  the  vines  that  I 
observed  were  growing  at  the  base  of  the  Malainata  trees.  When  full-grown  Ihis  vine  has  a  stem  about 
'2  inches  thick,  covered  with  a  rough,  grayish  cortex.  Its  leaves  are  dark,  glaucous,  and  of  a  cordate-ovate 
shape,  placed  opposite  to  one  another.  The  fruit  is  round-.shai>eil  like  an  orange;  its  .seeds  are  imliedded 
in  a  pulp  of  a  very  bitter  taste. 

The  .second  vegetable  ingredient  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  presumably  the  Strophanlum  Hlspidttm  of  the 
I.onchocarims  family.  This  plant  is  also  a  vine  with  a  thick,  bulbous  root  of  the  size  of  a  large  potato. 

These  ingredients  the  Indian  collects  in  a  caoutchouc  bag  that  he  carries  slung  over  his  shoulders  by 
means  of  a  grass  cord.  Then  he  looks  around  for  a  certain  s))ecies  of  ant  that  is  very  fretjuently  fouiui. 
esitecially  near  some  ilecaying  tree  trunk.  This  is  the  ,so-calle<l  Tiicandeira  ant  or  the  Ponera  (irandis. 
Black  in  color  and  about  U  inches  long,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  venomous  atit  of  the  .\mazon.  Its  sting 
is  not  only  painful  but  absolutely  dangerous. 

With  these  three  ingredients  in  his  bag  or  pouch  he  proceetls  to  the  village  hut.  First  he  commences  to 
scrape  the  cortex  from  the  stems  of  the  first -mentioned  vine.  The  bulbous  roots  are  then  crtisheil  and  placeil 
together  with  the  bark  shavings  in  an  earthen  jKit,  when  thecrii.sheil  ants  and  finally  water  are  ailded.  .\ 
slow  steady  fire  is  kept  burning  .so  that  the  contents  of  the  jar  may  simmer  for  hours.  The  scum  that  accu¬ 
mulates  on  the  surface  is  taken  otf  with  a  leaf,  ’flien  the  juice  is  poured  olt.  and  itlaced  in  another  vessel  to 
simmer  some  more.  It  will  then  remain  on  the  fire  until  it  has  reached  the  consistency  of  a  thick  sirup  of  ti 
deep,  brown  color. 

.1  couple  of  arrows  are  dippetl  into  the  poison  and  the  strength  tested  on  .some  bird  in  the  forest  near  by. 
If  the  venom  comes  up  to  ex])ectations  the  pot  is  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  marsh  deer  and  set  aside  in 
some  secure  place  of  the  hut. 

No  ceremonies  were  noticed  during  the  preparation  of  the  poison,  'fhe  men  went  about  their  work  as  if 
it  was  only  part  of  the  daily  routine,  which,  in  fact,  it  was.  The  proportions  it.sed  were  4  jiarts  of  the  vine 
bark  to  1  part  of  the  bulbous  root.  The  ainotint  of  ants  seemed  to  vary  to  suit  the  amoiiut  at  liaiul  and 
could  not  have  any  great  iiilliience  iiiioii  the  poteiic.v  of  the  drug.  They  were  probaidy  tiildeil  for  super¬ 
stitious  reasons. 

.So  much  about  the  actual  |ireparalion  of  this  extraordinary  poison.  I.el  us  tiow  exttniine  the  weapon 
which  carries  it  to  its  ilestinalion  with  such  fatal  and  swift  results  that  even  a  slight  scratch  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  fifth  of  a  grain  means  inevitable  tleatli.  Noanliilote  is  known  to  these  Itulians. 

The  blowgun  is  a  very  ingetiioiis  apiiaratus  of  ilealh.  .\  tall  reed  grows  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
I  he.se  regions.  For  at  least  a  length  of  In  feet  no  tapering  of  Ihis  is  noticeable.  The  reed  is  perfectly  smooth 
on  I  he  out  side  ami  the  insiile  and  has  no  joints.  This  tube  could  not  be  ti.sed  without  Ireatmenl  on  account 
of  its  length  and  brittleness.  Therefore,  it  is  pushed  inside  of  a  I  iibe  maile  of  a  species  of  bamboo  tree  .so  as 
to  be  protected  against  breakage  or  from  being  thrown  out  of  aligiimenl.  One  enil  is  prevenleil  from  slip- 
jiiiig  liy  grass  cords  woiimi  tight  ly  arotiml  it .  while  the  other  end  is  formeil  into  a  sort  of  itioiil  Itpiix  e  by  the 
means  of  the  hollowtel  halfof  Ihefriiil  of  the  .\racara  palm. 

The  arrow  is  from  III  to  12  inches  long.  It  is  made  from  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  of  a  certain  palm,  cttlled  I’acli- 
iiibu.  It  is  hard,  straight,  ami  brittle  ami  can  lie  lilts  I  or  sharpcneil  with  the  teeth  of  the  voracious  piranha 
lisli,  the  Serraselmiis  I’irtiya.  to  an  extremely  fine  ilegrce.  About  I  j.  inches  of  the  point  is  ]ioisoiieil  ami  a 
very  thin  silk-gra.ss  Ihreail  is  seciireil  iiroiiml  the  arrow  point  to  imiicale  where  the  poisoiiitig  emis.  The 
other  eml  of  the  tirrow  is  slightly  biirneil  over  a  lire  to  liatileii  it.  and  wibi  silk-t lireail  cotton  is  woiiml 
arotiml  it  foralioiit  an  inch  ami  a  half  to  alioiit  the  iliaiiieter  of  the  liilie. 
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Thi“  Indians  spend  considi-raldt'  lime  in  fastenini;  I  ids  col  ton  around  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  and  it  is  only 
after  years  of  practice  tiial  they  can  attain  the  desired  decree  of  perfection.  It  must  lie  lartte  enough  to  fit 
the  hollow  part  of  the  tnlie  and  taper  oil  to  nolhint;  at  each  end.  Finally  they  tie  it  on  with  a  very  line 
thread  to  prevent  it  from  slippint!  olT  the  arrow.  row  of  fine  nicks  are  cut  clo.se  to  the  point  so  as  to  carry 
the  poison  into  the  flesh  wilhoni  lieint;  scraped  oil  in  pa.ssins;  throimh  the  fnr  or  feathers  of  the  animal  or 
IhroiiKh  the  onie  layer  of  skin  and  fat. 

The  .Maniteroma  Indian  when  he  (toes  out  into  the  forest  to  shoot  his  dinner  or  snpiM'r.  always  carries 
his  ItlowKim  horizontally,  oi'casionally  raisiiif;  it  to  any  aiiftlt'  that  may  lie  nei-essary  to  avoid  enlanylemenl 
in  the  nnmerons  climbers  and  lianas  inlerlacint;  the  jnnttle.  (ienerally  speaking  the  .Manj;eroma  carries 
his  gnn  like  a  soldier  "orderin);  arms."  Itnt  he  is  very  careful  not  to  leavi-  the  tube  resting  iiii  against 
a  tree  or  wall  of  the  hut  when  not  in  ns<‘.  nor  does  he  place  it  on  the  ground.  llesns|)endsit  with  a  cord  tied 
by  one  end  to  the  liranch  of  a  tree  or  to  a  rafter  in  the  hnl.  lie  is  afraid  of  throwing  this  delicate  in.slriiment 
•■out  of  plnmli." 

When  he  sights  a  monkey  or  a  bird  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  often  KHl  feet  above  him.  he  rai.scvs  the  cnii-shaix'd 
mouthpiece  to  his  lips,  the  arrow,  of  course,  iM'ing  inserted  in  the  barrel.  With  his  left  hanil  he  finds  the 
nece.s.s;iry  ele  vat  ion .  tills  his  lungs  with  air  and  blows  into  the  lnlM‘,  with  no  apparent  exertion.  The  arrow 
Hies  out  swiftly  and  silently.  In  this  manner  a  Hock  of  birds  or  a  number  of  gamboling  monkeys  niiiy  be 
picked  olT  in  a  few  inonnMits  without  dillicnlly  as  no  noise  betrays  to  the  animals  that  one  or  more  of  their 
nnmber  have  beim  .struck  by  the  jioi.soned  darts  and  have  disappi'ared.  Shortly  after  the  animal  is  struck 
it  loses  hold  on  the  branch  when'  it  was  .silling  or  playing  and  in  another  moment  it  drops  to  the  ground 
completely  paralyzed.  The  eyes  are  closed  as  if  in  sleep.  There  is  no  visible  death  agony. 

The  flesh  of  the  game  is  not  the  least  injured  by  th(>  |)oi.son.  Like  the  venom  of  the  .snake  it  is  dangerous 
when  inirodnceil  into  the  vascular  .sy.slem.  and  is  perfectly  harmle.ss  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  Neither 
dot's  the  Hesh  .sikmii  to  corrniit  sooner  than  in  eases  when  the  game  has  btvn  killed  by  the  giin  or  the  sjx’ar. 

The  action  of  lhi>  poi.son  on  birds  .shot  by  tht'.se  Indians,  viz.  the  forest  turkey,  the  parrot,  and  the  partridge, 
cnlminates  in  from  three  to  four  minntes.  .\  monkey  tiled  in  five  minutes,  anti  a  three-toetl sloth expiretl  in 
seven  minutes.  On  one  occasion  I  witni's.setl  a  baltit'  iHdwtvn  the.se  XIangeromas  anti  a  bantl  of  I’ernvian 
half  brtH'tls.  Kleven  men  wt-re  killetl  outright  as  the  result  of  being  slriick  with  the  Wonrahli  ixii.sonetl 
arrows.  The  time  that  elapst'tl  iMdwtH'n  the  moment  when  the  arrows  slritek anti tlealh  was  somewhat 
tlillienlt  to  aseertain  on  aeeonnt  of  the  circnmsianees  whieh  characterizetl  the  fight,  but  1  am  sure  that  no 
more  than  12  or  l.'i  minnlt>.s  were  eonsnmetl. 

“A  Chapter  of  National  Dishonor,”  liy  Lpuiitler  T.  ('haintiorlaiii,  in  The  Xnrtli 
Ainorican  Roviow  fur  Fohniary.  More  \v(*  have  an  academic  discussitin  of  the  cir- 
ciiinslance.s  wliich  led  to  the  estahlishnient  of  the  Republic  of  I’anama. 

‘•A  Caribbean  Derelict,”  hy  P.  Livinjrsttine,  also  in  The  North  American  Review, 
jtives  the  authtir's  itleas  as  to  the  future  status  of  the  Rejiuhlics  of  Haiti  anti  Santti 
l)timinj;ti. 

“Better  Banking  System  Needed  to  Promote  Our  Foreign  Trade”  is  a  .short  article 
liy  Mr.  John  Rarrett,  Director  (Jeneral  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  in  The  Rankers 
Magazitie  for  Kehruary.  1912.  Mr.  Rarrett  again  brings  to  the  notice  of  the  financiers 
of  the  I'nited  States  the  necessity  for  the  exploitation  of  this  field  in  South  Amerii-a. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  an  American  bank  has  been  established  in  Nicaragua  and 
also  a  North  and  South  American  banking  and  commercial  company  has  been  inati- 
gurated  in  Argentina.  These  are  the  first  indications  that  this  branch  of  commerce 
will  .soon  receive  the  attentitui  it  deserves. 

“The  World’s  Peace  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,”  by  Nicholas  Murniy 
Rutler  in  the  Rt'view  of  R(‘views  for  March,  a  short  article  with  sugg(*stions  by  the 
President  of  the  t’olumbia  I'niversity,  in  which  he  exjilains  how  the  coming  I’anama- 
Pacilic  Kxposilion  may  be  made  a  nu'iiiorable  one  in  the  rectird  of  the  efforts  toward 
universal  jieace. 

“Latin  America  The  Land  of  Great  Opportunity,”  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Rarrett. 
Director  (iencral  of  the  Pan  American  rnion,  appears  in  Pan-.\merican  Progress  for 
laniiary,  1!)12,  in  which  the  author  again  calls  ihe  attention  of  tin'  American  jieoiile 
to  the  great  opportunities  awaiting  exjiloiialion  in  all  the  Latin  .Vmerican  countries. 

“Free  Tolls  for  American  Ships  through  Panama  Canal,”  in  Ihe  same  imigazinc 
for  b'eliriiary,  is  a  di.sciission  of  the  jirivileges  which  should  be  accorded  .\merican 
vessels  by  reason  of  ibe  fact  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  American  capital. 
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•■•Prehistoric  America,”  by  ”iiii  archicnlofiist,”  in  The  Thoosujihical  Path  for  Mart'll, 
is  an  article  iti  which  the  author  devotes  a  st'ries  of  short  ]>ara>rra]>hs  to  a  descrijition 
of  the  archneolopical  fields  in  the  different,  American  countries  and  their  hearing 
upon  the  teaching  of  theoso|ihy. 

“Imports  of  Foreign  Iron  Ore  in  1911,”  in  the  Iron  Trade  Review  for  Pebinary  1. 
Iti  the  table  in  this  article  it  is  shown  that  Cuba  statids  first  as  the  country  which  sends 
iron  ore  to  the  United  States,  the  ainonnt  iti  1911  lieing  ajiproxiinately  1,150,(100  tons. 
These  imports  come  from  the  American-controlled  fields  in  ( Iriente  Province,  Cuba. 

“The  Panama  Canal  and  the  United  States  Export  Trade,”  by  R.  I).  Williams,  in 
March  I  t  issue  of  this  magazine,  is  a  resume  of  the  cotntnercial  relatiotis  of  the  United 
States  with  all  of  South  America. 

“  The  South,  and  Latin  America.  Export  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  with  the  South 
American  Republics  -Its  'Value  Now — Future  Prospects  for  Southern  Manufacturers 
after  the  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  .lohn  Rarrett,  appears  in  Cottoti  for.laniiary . 
Mr.  Rarrett  takes  up  a  dis<,'U.ssion  of  this  very  ini]iortant  phase  of  commerce  with  Latin 
.Vmerica,  and  point.-  the  way  to  cotton  manufacturers  that  will  lead  to  the  increase  of 
their  business  with  their  southern  neighbors. 

“The  Effect  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  Steamship  Routes,”  iti  the  Scieniitic  American 
for  l-'ebruary  is  a  forecast  as  to  the  changes  likely  to  be  effected  in  the  existing  sleam- 
shi])  routes  upon  the  opetiitig  of  the  Panatna  Canal.  It  is  taken  from  a  recent  article 
in  flatisa. 

Sieatiu'rs  ]troceeding  frotn  F.uropc  to  Sati  Francisco  will  take  the  canal  route,  thus 
saving  (j.llOO  sea  miles,  compared  with  the  tri[>  aroutid  the  Horn.  Steamers  from 
.Montreal  to  Sydney  can  also  use  the  canal  route,  .-aving  2,7:1S  miles.  Freight  steamers 
from  I'hirope  to  Valparaiso  would  save  '-’.KK)  miles  by  the  Panama  route,  but  whelher 
this  would  be  prolitable  or  not  depends  u))on  the  canal  tollage.  Pas.senger  ships  should 
certainly  take  the  canal  route.  Ret  ween  Furope  and  .Japan,  the  route  via  Suez  will 
still  be  preferreil,  as  the  passage  through  Panama  would  be  1,(M»(1  miles  longer,  but 
between  New  York  atid  Shanghai,  1.100  sea  miles  are  saved  by  taking  the  Isihiniati 
route.  Retween  Furope  and  Australia,  the  Patiama  Canal  makes  a  saving  of  only  500 
miles,  so  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  al'fect  the  present  trade  routes. 

“Our  Reformed  Consular  Service  as  an  Agency  in  American  Trade  Expansion,” 
iti  Raltiniore  for  .lanuary,  is  the  address  by  .lohn  Rail  Osborne,  (.diief  of  the  Rureaii  of 
'I'rade  Relations,  before  the  National  Rusiness  Congress,  iti  Chicago.  I lei'cmber  LI,  1011. 

'*  South  and  Central  American  Trade,”  by  II.  Fbey,  is  the  title  of  a  short  article  in 
the  February  1  niitiiber  of  Railway  atid  .Marine  News. 

“  The  Panama  Canal  and  its  Commercial  Possibilities,”  by  Joseph  .\‘ .  Teal,  in  which 
the  author  favors  fre<-  lolls,  appears  in  (he  Pioneer  Western  Lumberman  of  February  15 . 

“Lighting  the  Panama  Canal,”  is  an  article  in  the  Pacilic  Marini*  Review,  for 
January. 

“  See  America  First,”  a  new  magazine,  has  for  its  purpose  the  object  which  its  natiie 
indicates.  We  congratulate  the  I'ditors  on  the  appearance  of  their  lirst  number,  and 
extend  them  the  heartiest  wishes  of  the  P.w  .\mkuic.\\  Ri  i.t.KTiv  for  sticcess  in 
their  cho.sen  field. 

“  Latin  America,”  for  .March,  is  devoted  entirely  to  a  description  of  the  resources  of 
the  Re|)ublic  of  Xii.-aragiia. 

“The  Possibility  of  a  University  Newspaper,”  by  I'idwin  F.  Slo.sson,  Ph.  1).,  in 
The  Itidepeiident  for  I''ebrnary  15,  contains  ati  appreciation  of  the  work  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  producing  of  the  Pan  ,\mkkican  Ri  i  i-ktin.  hi  all  modesty  we 
quote: 
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As  ;ui  example  of  what  l  an  he  iloiie  in  olUeial  journalism,  llie  IUli-KTIx  i>f  hie  1’ax  A.merh.vx  I'xiux  is 
equally  instnu  live.  This  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  17o  pages,  profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
casts  ?-  a  year.  There  are  published  .''panish,  Portuguese,  and  French  editions  at  lower  prices.  The  cover 
v.iries  in  color  and  clesign  from  month  to  month  like  ol  her  magazities.  atnl  nolwiy  would  take  it  lor  a  public 
dacument.  Referring  to  the  latest  issue,  I  first  find  editorials,  including  a  highly  complimentary  quotation 
from  the  (piarterly  Review  about  the  Ri  i,letin',  another  evidence  that  the  e<litor  is  merely  human.  The 
lei  ling  articles,  all  illustrated,  deal  with  “  Present  Progress  on  the  Panama  ('anal,”  the  “Celebratiou  in 
S  in  .'Salvador  of  the  First  Kllort  for  fndeiiondence,”  “  Higher  FMucation  in  Rolivia.”  the  “  .Vll-Rail  Route 
b  'tween  Montevideo  atid  Rio  de  Janeiro,”  the  Hag  and  arms  of  Honduras  with  a  color  plate,  grasshopiM'rs 
o  1  the  .Vrgentine  plains, atnl  the  Pan  American  mtiss  at  Washington,  with  a  itorfrait  of  Carditial  Cibbons. 
■f.ien  there  come  a  few  pages  ol  (tersonals  with  ])ortraits  tmder  the  departmental  head  of  “Prominent  in 
Pan  American  .VITairs,”  followed  by  book  reviews  and  a  department  eipially  importatit  but  lackitig  in  most 
periodicals  devoted  to  reviews  of  imiwrtant  articles  from  other  magazines  relating  to  Latin  .America.  These 
reviews  of  books  and  articles  are  not  purely  formal,  but  discriminating  and  even  at  times  critical.  The  num¬ 
ber  concludes  wit  h  trade  notes,  classified  by  countries.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  this  lacks  of  being  a  cotnplete 
and  normal  magazine,  except  advertising.  The  reason  it  has  no  advertising  is  because  Congress  forbids  it. 
It  used  to  accept  advertisements  on  the  start .  atid  as  a  natural  conseipietice  it  more  than  paid  its  way  in  those 
days.  Rut  sotnebody  iliscovered  that  here  was  something  that  was  turning  an  annual  revenue  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  instead  of  drawing  from  it,  so  he  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once.  It  was  setting  a  datigerous 
precedetit,  for  other  departments  might  be  tempted  to  iH'come  self-supixtrling.  and  that  would  endanger 
our  good  old  American  priticiple  that  the  only  legitimate  siihere  of  (lovertimetit  is  utiprofitable  business. 

“  Panama  Canal  Dredge  ‘Corozal’,”  by  William  (.1 .  ( 'ombor,  in  Kn”ineerin>;  News  for 
January  25.  In  tlii.-s  article  the  author  describes  the  newly  purchased  dredjge  that  is 
to  be  list'd  in  the  final  sta<:e  of  the  work  at  Panama.  This  dredge  is  one  of  the  two 
largest  in  the  world. 

It  is  interestinir  to  know  that  the  fir.st  dredge  of  which  we  have  any  record  is  described 
in  the  earliest  volumes  of  theTran.-sactionsof  ihe  In.stitution  of  Civil  Eu<rineers  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  btiilt  and  used  in  En<.dand  in  1782  and  was  operated  by  2  horses, 
and  could  raise  about  IK)  tons  of  soft  material  ]ier  hour.  The  Corozal  dredge  can  raise 
this  amount  per  minute.  A  dredoino  de|)th  of  53  feet  2  inches  was  reached  iu  the 
acceptance  test  of  this  extraordinary  mechanical  ap])liauce. 

“New  Orleans  and  the  Big  Ditch,’’  by  Henry  M.  Hyde,  is  contained  in  the  Tech¬ 
nical  World  Mairazine  for  .March.  In  this  the  author  sjives  a  studv  of  how  New  Orleans 
.should  jirejiare  for  the  openiii”:  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

“The  Yale  Peruvian  Expedition:  Preliminary  Report,”  by  Prof.  Hiram  Bingdiam, 
the  director,  was  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Ihe  .Vmerican  Geotrrajihical  Society 
for  January.  This  rcjiorl  also  a])]>ears  in  the  Geographical  Journal  of  March.  Another 
article  covering:  this  subject  has  already  been  taken  up  here. 

“Completion  of  the  Railroad  Across  the  Florida  Keys.”  by  Roland  M.  Harper,  in 
the  Eebrtiary  i.ssue  of  Bulletin  of  the  .\tuericati  Geog:rai>hical  Society,  di'scribes  the 
work  on  the  Florida  Ea.st  Coast  Railway  recently  completed. 

“ Florentine  Ameghino,”  a  tribute  to  this  distinguished  jialeontologist  by  Hr. 
W.  1).  Matthews,  of  the  .Aiuericatt  Museum  of  Natural  History,  ajipears  iti  the  Pojuilar 
Science  Monthly  for  March.  The  work  of  Sr.  .Ameghino  is  well  known  to  all  scientists 
who  have  kept  iti  touch  with  ]>aleonlological  studies  in  South  .America.  The  death 
of  this  dii'itingtiished  .Argentino  is  a  severe  loss  to  science.  The  results  of  some  of 
his  excursions  are  now  in  the  .American  Mtisetim  of  Nattiral  History  iti  New  York. 

“  Gold  Medal  from  Buenos  Aires  Centenary  Exposition.”  in  the  Brill  Magazine  for 
February,  is  tbe  title  of  a  short  di'scripliou  of  the  awartl  given  to  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co., 
at  the  Buenos  .Aires  centenary  last  year.  The  exhibit  was  two  semiconvertible  cars, 
and  needless  to  say  the  builders  are  extremely  gratified  at  tbe  restilts  of  their  venture. 

The  annual  review  number  of  the  Mining  and  Engineering  World  gives  a  .series 
of  very  enlightening  articles  dealing  with  the  mineral  production  of  1911.  Frotn  the 
l.atin  Aiuericatt  standpoint  the  year  has  been  a  most  siicce.ssful  one,  but  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  mineral  development  has  been  the  export  of  21,00()  metric 
tons  of  tin  by  Bolivia. 
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“Reforms  in  Bolivia,”  an  (‘ditorial  in  the  Missionary  Hcviow  of  tin*  World  of 
Man  li.  dcscriln’s  tin*  recent  measures  of  tin*  ('ony*n“ss  of  Holivia  which  look  to  an 
o])eninir  "f  the  reliirioiis  field  in  Bolivia  to  other  denotninations  than  the  Roman 
t  atholic. 

“The  Moravians  in  Nicaragua,"  l>y  Rev.  T.  Reinke,  in  the  same  tnatraziin*,  is  a 
short  description  of  the  natural  resources  of  that  country. 

“Hematite  Ores  of  Brazil,”  hy  ('.  K.  I.eith  and  K.  Harder,  in  the  Minina:  and 
Scientific  Pre.ss  of  ,|anuary  L*7,  is  a  t(*chidcal  study  of  tin*  iron  ores  of  tin*  Minas  (ieraes 
r(*aion  of  Itrazil. 

“Rio  de  Janeiro’s  First  Playground,”  l)y  II.  'Pucker,  in  the  I'ehruary  numher  of 
the  I’layarouiid.  It  is  int(*restina  to  nott*  that  tin*  taking  uj)  of  a  •■^tudy  of  most 
tnodern  movetnents  should  find  ready  encouraaemeut  in  all  Latin  .Vmerican  countries. 
'Pile  succ(*ss  which  I>r.  'Puck(*r  achieved  in  e.stahli.diina  a  |)tayaround  in  Rio  is  an 
(*xami)Ie  of  this  fact . 

“Proposed  Brazilian  Rubber  Law,”  is  tin*  subject  of  a  paper  in  the.Ianuary  (i  issui* 
of  the  1  ndia-Rubber  Journal. 

“The  Forest  Wealth  of  the  Southern  Andes,”  a  short  article  in  'Pin*  Pan  Americati 
Maaazitie  for  .Man  li,  a<><‘;'  into  a  d(*scription  of  those  wond(*rful  trees  which  jiractically 
cover  the  soutln*rn  (juarter  of  Chih*.  It  is  to  he  rearetted  that  tin*  ruthh*ss  exploit<*rer 
of  lutnher  in  these*  coiititries  has  already  devastated  vast  areas  of  \aluahle  tret's.  A 
cotiservation  movi'inent  has  ht'cii  iuauaurateil  in  Chih*,  however.  In  conuectioti  with 
a  ili.<cussion  of  the.st*  forests,  it  is  iiiierestitia  to  tiote  that  Prof.  John  Muir,  a  distiii- 
auisht'd  aeoloaist,  made  a  recent  visit  to  (  hilt*  and  pronounced  tin*  trees  of  thissi*ction 
of  tin*  worlil  as  heina  the  oldest  specitiiens  of  our  arboreal  ar""  th. 

“  Putu  Placers,"  in  tin*  Minina  ami  .'scientific  Press  for  February  17.  is  a  short  descri|)- 
tion  of  the  district  in  Chih*  wln*re  a  very  hiah  aratle  aohl  ore  has  recently  b(*en  discov¬ 
ered. 

“The  Longitudinal  Railway  of  Chile,”  iti  "Pin*  F,nain('(*r  of  January  li),  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  technical  tlescri]ition  of  the  lat<*st  railway  cotistruction  work  in  Chih*. 

■■  The  Last  Stages  of  the  Panama  Canal  Construction,”  aseri(*sof  artich*s  heainnina 
in  'Pin*  ICnaineer  of  Jatiuary  I’ti,  continues  in  tin*  numbers  of  l-'ebruary  it,  HI,  atid 

“Electric  Power  Station  in  Bahia  Blanca,”  is  ati  article*  in  tin*  same  maaazine  for 
I-'ebruary  HI. 

“Large  Sugar  Mill  for  Argentina,”  in  'Pin*  Fn<riin“er  of  March  I.  .\n  indication 
of  how  the  suuar  industry  is  advancing  in  Argentina  is  shown  by  tin*  |)urchas(*  of  lar^e 
maehinery  fora  succ<*ssful  cane-millinc  plant  in  the  Province*  of  Jujuy. 

“A  Remarkable  Aerial  Ropeway,”  in  tin*  same*  numbe‘r,  eh*se’rib(*s  an  inter(*stin<; 
mee-hanie-al  elevie-e*  whie-h  has  be*en  e-emstrue-te-el  in  eireh'r  tee  seelve*  the*  preiblem  eef  ee-em- 
eiinie-  eire*  e'xtrae  tieui  freun  tin*  tin  mine's  eif  Beilivia. 

“Mineral  Resources  of  Bolivia,”  by  Carhts  .'sanjines,  in  the  .Mininjr  anel  Se-ientifie; 
Pre*ss  e>f  Mare  h  !l.  'Pin*  mineral  re*seiure'e*s  eif  Beilivia  are*  prove*rbial  ami  there*  eaui  be 
little*  eleiidtt  but  that  with  the*  e'euninj;  eif  aele-epiate*  transportation,  a  "re-at  lie*hl  will  be* 
ope*ne*el  lei  the*  prospe*e'teir. 

“Chile,”  by  Marry  We*stein  \an  Ityke*,  in  'Pin*  Chautauepian  Ibr  Mareh,  is  a  ve*ry 
e-eimpre'hensive*  illustrate*el  artie-h*. 

“  Emerald  Mining  and  Extraction  in  Colombia,”  by  (  harh*s  <  thh*n.  in  the*  Fngine*e*r- 
in<r  Xe*ws  for  l-'e'bruary  bo,  is  a  brie*f  e*xtrae-t  eif  the*  pape*r  ri*ad  be*fore*  the*  Institution 
of  .Minino  anel  .Me*tallurfry  em  1  >e*ee*mbe*r  21 ,  Mill. 

“Revitalizing  a  Nation.  How  President  Restrepo  is  Reestablishing  the  Credit 
of  Colombia  Among  the  Nations,”  by  .hihn  L.  .Mathe*ws  in  llarpe*r's  We*e*kly  of  Jan- 
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nary  27.  'Phis  is  a  short  roviow  of  the  <:roat  prooross  which  the  Kcpiihlic  of  t'oloinhia 
lias  made  tinder  the  administration  of  Sr.  Carlos  Hestrepo,  and  there  can  he  no  donht 
hut  that  this  able  executive  has  hroiiydit  his  country  out  of  the  slouch  of  financial 
despond  and  started  it  on  the  hiudiway  of  prosperity. 

“  Convention  Between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Boundary 
Controversy,”  a  recent  treaty  signed  at  \Vashin<rton  on  March  17,  ItllO,  in  which  the 
houndary  hetween  these  t  wo  coutitries  has  heen  defined,  ajiiiears  in  the  Suiiiilement  to 
the  American  .hiurnal  of  Intertiational  Law  of  .lanuary. 

“Tobacco  Traffic,”  hy  Luis  A.  Oates,  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  in  The  Cuha 
Magazine  for  .latitiary. 

“Constructing  Reenforced  Concrete  Piers,”  is  a  hrief  description  in  The  Cuha 
l{evi(‘w  for  I-'ehruary,  which  takes  up  the  work  of  the  new  ])iers  that  are  heins;  huilt 
in  1  lahana  llarhor.  Il(>re  we  have  auain  another  illustration  of  the  devi‘lo|)ment 
of  Latin-.Vmerican  coutitries. 

“  Ecuador,  The  Volcanic  Republic.  A  Tropical  Land  of  Surprises  and  Contrasts 
Scenery  and  Life  in  the  Andes  The  Quicha  Indian  and  his  High-power  Breakfast 
Market  Day  in  Riobamba,”  hy  Kohert  S.  Lemmon  in  Travel  for  March,  is  a  very 
startling  description  of  ICcuador,  and  one  which  deals  more  with  tin-  Indian  life  in 
this  I{e])uhlic  than  that  led  hy  the  protrressivi*  citizetis  who  hold  first  place  in  the 
develo|mient  of  the  country. 

•‘Transportation  Development  and  Projects  in  Honduras,”  hy  I'.dward  \\’.  rerry.in 
Th(‘  l^n<^itleerin>;  Mairazine  for  March,  is  a  well-illustrated  article  which  takes  u)>  a 
discussion  of  the  Tei;uciiralpa-.\niapala  road,  and  its  risiiej  importance. 

“Mining  in  Mexico,”  hy  T.  I.ane  Carter,  in  the  same  mapizine,  is  ati  excellent 
descri])tive  article. 

”  The  Cure,”  hy  llertnati  Whitaker,  in  Sunset  for  I'ehruary.  is  a  fiction  story  of  "The 
Merry  M'ives  of  Tehuantepec'’  serii's. 

“Eastern  Nicaragua  from  the  Mine  Owners’  Viewpoint,”  in  The  Mexican  Minim: 
.loiirnal  for  March,  is  a  snmmary  of  conditions  in  this  mitiimr  country  which  proiid.-^es 
so  iiiiieh. 

Several  pamphlets  have  recetitly  heeti  added  to  the  Columhiis  Memorial  Library 
to  enrich  the  atilhoritative  .-oiirces  of  information  in  that  collection.  Atnonj;  thetn 
should  he  mentioned  a  report  hy  Kltiier  L.  Corthell,  the  well-known  civil  engineer, 
jire.senled  to  the  Twidfth  International  Congress  of  Xavigation,  on  the  Dimensions 
to  be  Given  to  Maritime  Canals  (technical  point  of  view.  Probable  dimensions  of 
the  seagoitig  vessels  of  the  futnrei.  This  is  full  of  technical  statistics  and  estimates, 
providing  ati  authoritative  reference  for  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Rand- 
McNally's  Pocket  Maps  are  again  being  i.ssued,  corrected  to  date,  those  of  the  States 
of  the  I'nited  Slates  having  the  figures  of  population  obtained  from  the  last  oflicial 
census.  Many  of  the  Slates  are  already  available,  and  a  iiia))  of  the  Heimldic  of 
•Mexico  is  ready;  this  is  offered  in  two  forms — one  jilain,  for  the  jiockel,  at  the  low 
cost  of  27)  cents;  the  other  with  cloth  cover,  117)  hy  27  inclu's,  for  $1.  A  Report  of 
The  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Spain  is  a  |>Iea.sint  pamphlet  on  that  active 
instiintion,  its  inlerc'sf  lying  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  an  addre.-^s  hy  ,Sr.  Francisco 
.1.  Yanes,  .AssislanI  Director  of  the  Pan  .Vnierii'an  I'nioii,  on  the  good  acconi])lished 
by  the  Interiiational  Inslitnie.  Of  reprints  dealing  with  (lolitical  and  diplomatic 
topics,  there  are  Imperialism  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Social  and  Political 
Influence  of  the  United  States  in  Central  America,  by  ,1.  -M.  Moncada.  ex-niinisler  of 
the  interior,  Nicaragua;  Neutralization,  by  Cyrns  i-'ronch  Wicker,  a  historical  study 
of  the  jirinciples  and  theory  of  neiitralizalioii.  with  a  definition  of  permanent  nen* 
Irality;  treaties  of  iieiifralization;  effects  of  luuilralization;  and  the  application  of 
l>ernianenl  neniralily  in  the  fninre. 


Life  Stories  for  Young  People.  A  sericM  of  flight  biographio.-i  of  the  world ’ri  great  men 
of  all  kinds  and  all  times.  Illustrated.  Of  this  series  30  volumes  are  ready. 
Small  octavo,  al»out  loO  pages  eacli  volume.  A.  Mct'lurg  iSc  Co.  Chicago. 
Each  oO  cents  (goldi  net. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has  the  biograi)hies  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
Hernando  Cortes,  Erancisco  Pizarro,  and  Maximilian  (in  Mexica)).  The  fact  that 
these  life  stories  are  translated  and  edited  l)y  Mr.  Oeorge  P.  rjrtoii  is  an  assurance 
that  they  have  the  proper  literary  llavor  and  value;  that  they  are  from  the  German 
is  almo.“t  a  guaranty  of  their  accuracy,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  historical  fact,  but  it 
would  .seem  on  that  account,  however,  to  admit  of  certain  Euroi)ean  and  Teutonic 
opinions  which  do  not  (piite  represent  the  American  iroint  of  view.  Bearing  this 
in  mind,  the  biographies  are  excellent,  and  can  be  irrolitably  read  and  enjoyed  by 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  condensed  picture  of  these  distinguished  men.  Other 
volumes  in  the  series  deal  with  historical  characters,  great  in  themselves,  but  unre¬ 
lated  to  Latin  America,  and  therefore  no  mention  of  them  is  made  here. 

Reference  books  for  use  in  1912.  Every  year  offers  its  series  of  annual  volumes 
which  are  of  particular  value  during  the  12  months  immediately  following,  but 
of  still  high  value,  relatively,  for  the  succeeding  years,  as  a  ])ermancnt  record  of 
the  status  of  things  during  the  time  covered  by  that  volume. 

Late  in  1011  was  received  T/c  Rrgislir  for  the  year  1910,  a  Review  of 

Public  Events  at  Home  and  .\broad.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.,  London. 
From  an  English  point  of  view,  this  gives  a  r4sum6  of  events  in  a  succinct  and  prac¬ 
tical  form.  Early  in  1012  appeared  The  American  Year  Bool:  for  1911,  being  a  resume 
of  the  events  of  last  year  published  by  1).  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  Xew  York,  and  ('diteil 
by  a  skilled  corps  of  .scholars  in  the  T’niti'd  States.  Probably  more  attention  is  given 
in  this  book,  which  is  the  .second  in  the  annual  .series,  to  Latin  America  and  affairs 
relatin"  to  the  Republics  there  than  has  ever  befon?  been  attemi>ted  in  a  ))ublicatioii 
of  its  kind,  and  the  editors  are  to  be  congratulated  that  they  have  allotted  space  to 
reports  of  progress  and  development  in  that  part  of  the  world,  besides  that  usually 
occupied  almost  exclusively  to  political  disturbances.  This  American  Year  Book 
promi.ses  to  become  a  standard  refenuice  in  the  United  Slates.  Almanack  de  Gotha , 
1912,  is  now  in  its  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  volume.  To  .state  that  it  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use  by  members  of  (he  Pan  .\merican  Union  is  to  give  it  the  sim])le  j)raise  that 
is  due  by  the  staff  here,  but  as  all  tlie  worhl  knows  th(>  value  of  the  .\lmanach,  the 
mere  announcement  of  its  fresh  a])pearance  would  seem  sutlicient.  The  World'e 
Almanac  and  Gahndnr  for  1912  is  another  of  tho.s(!  reference  books  that  prove  their 
worth  by  the  constant  demand  made  upon  them,  anil  several  copies  of  this  annual 
are  distributcsl  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  to  facilitate 
access  to  it. 

Official  iJiycat  of  the  World,  1912.  .Vmerican  Statesman's  Yearbook.  Edited  and 
Compiled  by  .1.  ^\■alker  McS])adden.  New  York,  P.  F.  Colli(>r  ik  Son,  1912. 
llo2  pages,  illustrated,  and  with  a  copious  index. 

The  purpo.so  of  the  work  is  to  su])])lemenl  the  cyclopedia,  and  to  offer  a  ri’ady  and 
convenient  book  of  reference  lor  the  student  as  well  as  for  the  cursory  reader.  That 
it  accomjilishes  the  end  is  seen  by  the  chapters  of  the  contents:  Part  I  gives  the 
official  figures  relating  to  the  rniled  States,  both  as  a  federation  of  Slates  and  as  to 
details  of  (‘ach  State;  Part  II  giv<‘s  similar  data  about  foreign  countries;  Part  II 1  has 
the  records  and  statistics  of  most  importance  during  the  yc'ar  Ittll.  There  is  an 
immense  fund  of  valuable  and  ollicial  information  in  the  Higesl,  and  it  must  be  useful 
on  the  desk  of  every  busy  man. 
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Imperial  Atlas  (New)  of  the  World,  Rand,  McNally  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York,  1911. 
Quarto;  120  maps,  with  practically  75  page.s  of  index  of  cities  and  villages  of  the 
United  States,  and  others  for  the  cities  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  serviceable  collection  of  maps  for  the  busy  man’s  table,  but  not  so  complete  aa 
larger  atlases. 

The  Acosta  Directory  of  English-speaking  residents  of  Mexico,  has  been  received 
rather  late  this  year,  as  the  date  is  that  of  1910,  and  consequently  many  changes 
must  have  taken  place  since  it  was  compiled. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  directory,  however,  that  tho.se  interested  and  having 
acquaintances  in  Mexico  may  know  that  it  exists  and  is  issued  annually.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Francis  A.  Acosta,  Mexico  City. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate,  their  Chemistry  and  Manufacture,  by  R.  Whymper.  Large 
8vo,  327  pages.  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston’s  .Son  &  Co.  1912.  Price,  $5. 

The  growth  of  the  cacao  industry  in  the  last  three  centuries  is  little  short  of  remark¬ 
able,  and  as  a  beverage  and  a  .sweetmeat,  preparations  of  chocolate  have  steadily 
worked  their  way  into  public  favor,  until  they  are  now  known  all  over  the  world. 
A  thoroughly  modern  and  scientific  study  of  chocolate  or  cacao  in  all  its  phases  is 
therefore  welcome.  This  book  is  a  technical  work,  divided  into  three  part.s — Part  I, 
History,  Botany,  and  Agriculture  of  Cacao;  Part  11,  Manufacture  of  Chocolates  and 
l^acao  Powders;  Part  III,  Chemistry  of  Cacao.  Every  stage  of  the  cacao  industry 
from  seed  to  consumer  is  carefully  discusi-ed  and  illustrated;  in  fact,  the  illustrations 
are  a  very  valuable  portion  of  the  book.  Besides  the  frontispiece,  cacao  pods,  there 
are  XII  full-page  plates  and  19  figures,  the  latter  being  chiefly  of  machinery  used  in 
refining  and  further  manufacturing  the  product  of  cacao  into  cocoa.  The  full-page 
photographs  are  excellent,  and  show  the  conditions  under  which  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree  is  and  must  be  carried  on,  with  as  great  clearness  as  anything  ever  presented. 
As  the  industry  is  becoming  better  known  and  the  establishment  of  cacao  plantations 
is  now  a  recognized  investment,  this  book  should  be  a  popular  treatise  for  years  to 
come. 

The  Rubber  Industry.  The  official  report  of  the  International  Rubber  Congress  at 
London,  June  24  to  July  14,  1911.  Edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey  and  A.  Staines 
Manders.  Published  by  the  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition 
(Ltd.),  75  Chancery  Lane,  London.  8vo.  470  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price, 
15/6  (about  13.75)  net. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  international  rubber  congre.ss  to  be  held  in  New  York 
this  coming  summer  (see  Bui.leti.\  for  March,  1912,  p.  37G),  such  an  official  publica¬ 
tion  as  this  merits  special  attention  and  .-^tudy  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  rubber 
industry  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  industrial  world,  or  of  those  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  such  great  problems  as  the  prixluction  and  uses  of  rubber  presents.  Tran.sactions 
of  many  meetings  relating  to  rubber  are  given,  and  many  papers  touching  on  modern 
methods  of  growing  as  well  as  preparing  rubber  are  published.  The  book  is  not  only 
a  r6sum6  of  the  affairs  of  the  exposition,  but  also  a  condensed  history  of  the  whole 
rubber  world.  As  this  year’s  exposition  promises  to  be  equally  as  broad  and  com¬ 
plete,  exhibitors  and  visitors  can  derive  great  advantage  from  the  official  reports  of 
that  of  last  year. 

Of  books  dealing  with  particular  portions  of  the  immense  expanse  of  Latin  America, 
the  Columbus.  Memorial  Library  has  recently  been  the  recipient  of  an  abundance  of 
good  literature.  Travel,  history,  description,  and  study  of  commercial  conditions 
and  opportunity  are  finding  a  fascinating  field  in  all  those  countries  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Old  publications,  almost  forgotten,  are  now  brought  forward,  reedited  and 
eagerly  received  by  a  public  eager  to  know  about  those  rich  and  inviting  areas,  while 
newer  volumes  are  coming  in  with  commendable  frequency  from  the  publishers.  Of 
the  first-mentioned  class  is  The  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,  by  Thomas  Belt,  which 
made  its  first  appearance  in  1873,  has  been  reprinted  by  J.  M.  Dent  and  .Sons  (Ltd.), 
33272— Bull.  5—12 - 8 
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in  London,  tho  New  York  representatives  being  E.  P.  Dutton  »fc  Co.  This  charmin-j: 
book  belongs  to  the  Everyman’s  Library,  which  reproduced  in  popular  form  and  price 
I  the  cost  of  Pelt’s  Naturalist  is  only  35  cents)  many  of  the  standard  literary  works  of 
the  past.  Certainly  Belt’s  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua  deserves  to  rank  among  these 
classics.  It  has  a  finely  finished  literary  form,  and  was  written  by  one  who  knew 
most  thoroughly  what  he  was  talking  about.  Ilis  discourses  on  tropical  life  among 
birds,  insects,  and  flowers,  his  informal  essays  on  animal  adaptability  to  environment, 
and  even  his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  Nicaragua,  whether  of  Indian  or  Spanish 
descent,  are  most  instructive,  and  the  reader  can  not  put  down  the  book  without 
having  gained  something  of  lasting  value  about  many  of  the  conditions  in  Latin 
America. 

With  the  Flag  in  Panama,  by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  the  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago, 
price  $1..50;  and  In  Quest  of  Aztec  Treasure,  by  Arthur  Howard  Noll  and  Bourdon 
Wilstin,  the  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and  Washington,  price  $1.50,  are 
two  of  the  newer  class  adventure  stories  for  the  young. 

In  Panama  the  building  of  the  canal  is  the  fact  around  which  the  interest  is  centered, 
while  in  Mexico  the  feature  of  old  Aztec  tradition  is  emphasized.  Both  stories  are 
readable,  and  cling  closer  to  the  real  conditions  in  Latin  America  than  do  the  majority 
of  fiction  narratives  composed  for  English-speaking  boys. 

The  Wilds  of  Patagonia,  by  Carl  i^kottsberg,  D.  Sc.,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
(London,  Edward  Arnold),  1911.  12mo.,  336  pages,  53  illustrations  and  three 
maps.  Price,  $3  net. 

The  word  name  Patagonia  will  not  die,  although  its  significance  to-day  is  altogether 
that  of  geographical  and  not  of  political  importance.  It  is  retained  in  descriptive 
literature  for  that  portion  of  South  America,  about  equally  divided  between  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Chile,  lying,  with  no  exact  limitations,  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel 
Much  of  this  country  was  traversed  by  the  author  while  making  studies  in  botany  in 
association  with  other  Scandinavian  scientists.  They  visited  the  Falkland  Islands, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  little-known  Andean  ranges  of  the  mainland,  Robinson  Crusoe's 
Island,  and  the  eastern  slopes  in  Argentina,  where  the  few  lakes  of  the  temperate 
portion  of  the  continent  are  situated.  Adventure  simply  told  and  scientific  data 
carefully  collected  are  well  mingled.  The  personal  narrative  is  never  allowed  to 
usurp  the  place  of  well-founded  analysis,  and  the  book  is  therefore  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  rather  scant  literature  of  a  country  that  is  fast  being  absorbed  into  the 
pro<luctive  and  inhaVuted  areas  of  the  earth. 

Beisen  in  Bolivien  und  Peru  (Travels  in  Bolivia  and  Peru),  ’oy  Rudolf  Hauthal. 
Verlog  von  Duncker  &  Humblot,  Leipzig,  1911.  247  pages.  Price  12  marks 
(about  $3). 

This  volume  is  the  seventh  of  the  authorized  scientific  publications  of  the  Leipzig 
geographical  s<K-iety  (Gesell.schaft  fuer  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig),  and  describes  a  tri]> 
undertaken,  with  the  support  of  that  society,  in  1907  and  1908.  While  some  of  the 
text  is  devoted  to  travel  experiences,  the  most  important  features  are  the  carefully 
prepared  scientific  data  on  the  mincralogical  conditions  of  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  two  Rei)ublics.  In  fact,  the  chapters  devoted  to  discu.ssion  of  the  earth  and  its 
characteristic  formations  hereabouts  are  among  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  in  all 
the  literature  about  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  author  passed  into  Bolivia  over  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Buenos  Aires  through  Jujuy  in  the  north  of  Argentina,  and  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  trail  connecting  the  end  of  that  railway  with  the  main  system  in  Bolivia;  his 
notes  on  that  route  are  also  valuable.  There  are  abundant  illustrations  and  maps  to 
aid  the  text. 

“Progress  and  Prosperity.”  The  Old  World  and  its  Remaking  into  the  New.  The 
Story  of  the  Mediums  of  Development.  By  William  DeHertbum  Washington. 
887  pages,  with  over  1,200  illustrations.  New  York,  The  Educational  Publishing 
Co.,  1911. 

The  author  and  compiler  says  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  book,  that  while  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  man  has  been  viewed  from  many  angles,  the  story  of  his  material  civilization. 
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progr<.‘>s.  and  pro.'perity  lias  never  been  adequately  set  forth.  This  lapse  is  filled  by 
the  pre.-ent  volume.  It  is  iu  re-jieet  to  the  material  conditi(>ns  of  the  world  of  man 
that  itraetieally  all  of  the  papes  are  tilled.  The  chapters  embrace  details  on  the  rail¬ 
road.  which  is  considered  one  of  the  e.'.-^ential  factors  in  this  progress;  on  the  influences 
of  mechanical  power,  on  waterways,  banks,  business  orttanizations.  steamer  transpor¬ 
tation,  electricity,  and  government  that  takes  into  account  the  modern  necessities  of 
human  society.  Every  nation  has  some  paragraphs  given  to  it,  while  the  great  indus¬ 
trial  nations — the  United  States  among  the  first — are  examined  minutely.  Of  course 
>ome  mistakes  have  crept  in,  as  would  be  unavoidable  in  such  a  comprehensive  work, 
but  iti  the  main  the  statements  are  accurate  and  the  conclusions  are  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  illustrations  are  most  abundant  and  serve  to  carry  the  point  with 
admirable  pertinency.  As  a  jrresentation  of  the  genius  of  man,  this  Progress  and 
Prospt-rity  must  be  an  inspiration  to  every  one  who  reads  it. 

‘  Italian  Castles  and  Country  Seats,”  by  Tryphosa  Mates  Matcheller.  Large  8vo. 
512  pages  (.with  Appendix',  87  illustrations.  Longmans,  Oreen  ik  Co.,  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street,  \ew  York.  (Also  London,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.) 

It  is  impossible  to  take  up  this  beautiful  volume  of  contemporary  travel  without 
realizing  at  once  the  truth  of  the  author’s  statement  in  the  preface  that  of  the  many 
books  about  Italy  and  even  about  Italian  villas  the  privilege  has  been  given  to  her  to 
write  of  the  intimate,  daily,  and  human  life  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them  to-day. 
There  is  a  charm  about  the  narrative  which  makes  it  a  very  pleasant  and  readable  book, 
considered  as  a  story  of  personal  experiences,  but  Mrs.  Matcheller  has  added  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  story  itself,  in  that  she  illustrates  her  travels  among  the  castles  and 
country  seats  of  Italy  by  some  wonderful  photographic  pictures  of  the  places  and 
jieople  visited.  Many  of  these  views  she  took  herself,  while  others  were  given  her,  btit 
most  of  them  are  from  the  hands  of  amateurs  like  herself,  who  had  the  exquisite  ability 
of  the  artist  to  choose  the  most  lovely  and  admirable  of  the  views,  both  exteriors  and 
interiors,  of  the  wonderfully  beautiful  country  of  Italy.  Perhaps  the  Bulletin-  goes 
a  step  out  (if  the  way  to  notice  a  book  of  European  travel,  but  such  a  work  of  art  demands 
permanent  installment  in  any  library,  and  as  the  kindliness  of  the  Latin  temi)erament 
is  .“o  delicately  portrayed  by  the  author  an  exception  in  her  favor  can  be  made  in  this 
case.  To  make  the  contrast  serviceable,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  many  parts  of  Latin 
.\merica  can  show  landscapes  over  mountain  and  valley,  across  wood,  meadow,  and 
riverside,  equally  as  beautiful  as  Italy,  while  the  Latin  character  of  the  Old  World 
has  lost  none  of  its  enduring  charm  by  transplantation  to  the  new. 

“A  Search  for  the  Apex  of  America  ”  (High  Mountain  Climbing  in  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
including  the  Conquest  of  Huascaran),  by  Annie  S.  Peck,  A.  M.,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  370  pages,  price  $3.50,  is  a  freshly  told 
story  of  personal  endeavor  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Huascaran,  Peru.  Finally, 
in  .VugU't,  1908,  she  was  successful.  <  hirer  adventures  on  other  peaks  of  South  America 
are  also  described,  and  they  show  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  this  plucky  American 
woman.  The  story  of  the  difficulties  she  mot  and  finally  conquered  is  worth  reading, 
and  her  facts  and  figures,  many  of  which  are  from  her  own  scientific  observations,  have 
been  verified  by  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  authorities. 

Die  Beziehungen  Zwischen  Bussland,  England,  nnd  Nordamerika  in  Jahre  1823 
(The  Relation  between  Russia,  England,  and  North  America  in  1823,  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  origin  of  the  Monroe  doctrine),  by  Dr.  (ieorg  Heintz.  122  pages. 
Berlin,  Emil  Ebering,  1911. 

Candidates  for  the  doctor’s  degree  at  a  German  university  must  present  a  dissertation 
prepared  on  some  subject  approved  by  the  faculty,  and  this  essay  can  be  taken  there¬ 
fore  as  offered  with  some  authority  and  historical  study.  While  no  new  material  is 
collected,  the  r6sum6  of  what  is  already  known  is  carefully  prepared;  and  as  the  opin¬ 
ions  expressed  are  German,  some  jniints  not  generally  noticed  in  English  are  thereby 
ompha.“ized.  The  bibliography  is  particularly  valuable,  .as  German  and  French 
citations  as  well  as  Engli.“h  and  American  are  given. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  APR.  16,  1912.* 


ARGENTINA. 


Buenos  Aires  Bulsa  i{iiotations. 


Wool  shipments . 

•Argentine  crops,  1910-11 . 

Budget  for  year  of  1912 . 

Statistical  map . 

Appraisement  on  tobacco,  cigars,  etc . 

Ewnomy  and  finance  hgiiros  for  1911 . 

Demographic  and  traffic  statistics  for  Buenos  Aires  for  1911 . 

Trade  notes:  Strike  on  Argentine  railways — Contract  for  con¬ 
struction  of  200  cars  for  use  as  freight  carriers— Treliminary 
n-ports  of  railways  of  the  Republic— Population  of  city  of 
Buenos  Aires- Report  by  division  of  mines  on  artesian  water— 
Construction  of  incubators  lor  hatching  trout. 

Exportation  of  piwluce  for  1911 . 

Trade  notes:  Railway  strike  continues— Freeiing  plant— Ship¬ 
building  yards— Population  of  city  of  Mendoza— Fonnation  of 
Franco-Austro-IIungaro  Bank. 

Foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  for  1911 . 

Floor  finishes . 

Proposeii  Idiagonal  ai’enue,  bill  authorizing  it  now  a  law . 

A 

Trade  notes:  Population  of  Buenos  Aires— Formation  of  Argi-n- 
tine  Banking  Co.  in  New  York-Holidays— Sugar  mills. 

Motor  vehicles . 


of  rubber  production. 

Brazilian  consular  invoices . ■  Feb.  10 

Date  postponed  for  submitting  call  for  tenders  for  contract  fo 
passenger  an<l  fn*ight  cars  for  the  Central  Brazil  Railway. 

CHILE. 

Island  of  Chiloe . 

Commercial  awakening . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes;  Uidesl  nc.-.-siiuper  ui  Chile— ouv 
ernment  saving  bank— Outlook  for  business— Alcoholic  liquors— 

Bank  statements  for  1911— First  motor  fire  engine. 


.tnniial  district  report . 

Customs  duties  established  fur  the  Territory  ol  Magellan. . 
Production  of  nitrate  during  1911 . 

Government  appropriation  for  1912 . 

New  tariff  rates . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Wireless  slaliuu  at  Puerto  Moult- 
Cars  of  lumber- Ei^rts  of  tin— Cooking  department  in 
schools— Railway  to  Puerto  Montt— Consumption  ol  nitrate— 
Completion  of  lo^tudinal  railway— Exportation  of  copper — 
Blooded  horses— Tobacco  crop. 

COLOHBIA. 

Tariff  change  on  wines  in  Colombia . 


Date. 

-Vulhor. 

i  : 

1  1912.  : 

Jan. 

12 

1 

R.  M.  Bartleiuan,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .\ires. 

Jan. 

15  ! 

Do. 

...do. 

....1 

Do. 

Jan. 

17  i 

Do. 

Jan. 

2U 

Do. 

p..do. 

Do. 

Jan. 

25 

Do. 

...do. 

....1 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

'  Jan. 

I 

31  ! 

Do. 

I  Feb. 

■ 

Do. 

Feb. 

8 

Do. 

Feb. 

23 

R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

l...do. 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Buenos  .4 ires. 

Feb. 

24 

Do. 

Mar. 

12 

(Unsigned.) 

1  Fob. 

12 

;  JuliusU.  Lay,consul  general. 

1  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

i  Feb. 

10 

Do. 

'  Mar. 

0 

Do. 

1 

Feb. 

7 

A.  A.  Winslow,  oonsul, 
Valparaiso. 

...do. 

iDo. 

...do. 

gDo. 

Feb. 

12 

C.  L,  Latham,  consul,  Punta 
Arenas. 

Feb. 

17 

Do. 

Feb. 

19 

Do. 

Feb. 

24 

A.  A.  Winslow,  consul 
Valparaiso. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

26 

1  Do. 

Mar. 

5 

Do. 

Motor  vehicles  in  Cartagena,  Colombia. . 

Creillt  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries . ...do . 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  Cartagena . . .  .do. 

Colombian  tariff  lists . 


Market  for  American  salt .  Feb.  22 

Caustic  soda  imports .  ...do...., 

Horticultural  fair  to  be  held  in  Bogota,  Aug.  7, 1912 .  Feb.  24 

Colombian  notes:  Antloquia  Rallwav — New  steamboat — Magda-  Feb.  28 
lena  River  low— Income  of  municipal  treasury. 

Market  for  American  salt  in  foreign  countries . do _ 


Jan.  19  A.  L.  Burnell,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul,  IiarniiKiuilla. 
Feb.  M  0.  H.  Kemper,  consul,  Car- 
ta^na. 

. .  Do! 

...do .  I.  A.  Manning,  oonsul,  Rar- 

ranquilla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


I  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  ttw  reports  made  by  the  consular  ollUers  in  l.atm  .\iiu*rica, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  Amenoin  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  servks!  to  this  irutitution. 
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Reports  received  up  to  Apr.  15, 191t — Continued. 


Title.  Date.  *  Author. 

CUBA. 


.statement  ol  Cuban  woods  most  commonljfuseU  lor  heavy  build*  Feb.  23  K.  K.  Uoladay,  consul,  San- 
mg  and  cabinetwork,  and  special  qualities  thereof.  tiago. 


nOMINICAN  KEPUBUC. 

Motor  vehicles . do .  C.  M.  Hathaway,  eons;: 

Puerto  Plata. 

Cotton  growing  in  the  Dominican  liepublit .  Feb.  29  |  Do. 

Sale  of  musical  instruments . ...do . .  F.  M.  Endicott,  consul, 

Santo  Domingo. 

Piling  and  its  preservation .  Mar.  9  Do. 


Feb.  16  Geo.  .\.  Biicklin,  consul  get- 


ECUADOK. 

Kegulations  governing  proprietary  medicmes  and  dm:  .  Feb.  15  U.  li.  Dietrich,  consul  gen¬ 

eral,  Guayaquil. 

Flour  mills  and  flour  imports .  .  Feb.  21  |  Do. 

GUATEMALA. 

Hat  and  roae  h  paste .  . 

Application  fur  telephone  concession .  . 

Ice-making  and  refrigerating  machinery . 

Tabasco  pepper  sauce . '■ . 

.  Fancy  groceries  and  canned  goods . 

Stationery  supplies  for  Guatemalan  Government . 

Electric  lighting . 

Requirements-^ental  practice .  .... 

Moving-picture  field . . 

Greases— possible  market .  . 

Clay  brick  and  pipe . 

Preservation  of  piling .  . 

Carbon  papers,  typewriter  ribbons,  etc . 

AutomoDiles . 

Kinds  and  values  of  exports  to  Dnited  States . 

Notes  of  commercial  Interest . 


Feb.  20 

Do. 

Feb.  22 

Do. 

. . .do . 

Do. 

Feb.J  26 

Do. 

Feb.  27 

Do. 

.  Feb.  28 

Do. 

..  Feb.  29 

Do. 

. .  Mar.  1 

Do. 

. .  Mar.  5 

Do. 

. do _ 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

.  Mar.  7 

Do. 

.  Mar.  11 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

Mar."  12 

Do. 

HONDUKAS. 


Market  for  rubber  goods. . 
Market  for  American  salt. 


Sale  of  musical  Instruments  in  foreign  countries .  Mar.  1? 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines  in  foreign  countries . do _ 

Motor  vehicles . do..... 

Sale  of  satvmill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  foreign  countries.  Mar.  18 


Feb.  |11  H.  B.  Balling,  acting  consu¬ 
lar  amnt,  San  Juancito  ■ 
Mar.  'll  K.  S.  Patton,  vice  consul  in 
charge,  Ceibe. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Coffee  crop  conditions  in  foreign  countries . 

No  trade  papers  for  stationary  engineer',  agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments.  etc.,  in  district. 

Water  meters . 

Report  on  packing  and  marking  goods  for  export . 

\ctivity  in  the  exportation  of  chicle . 

Fninsmitting  statement  of  traffic  on  Tehuantepec  route . 

Tra<le  in  canned  food  products  in  foreign  countries . 

Chinchyote  fdant  and  chyote  fniit  for  starch  making . 

Commen  ial  clubs  and  periodicals . . 

Traile  ii;i|ers  and  newspapers  in  district . 

Glycerin  market . 

Commerce  and  Imlustries . 

Kapok  fitiers.  animal  hair,  etc . 

No  de.'ders  in  technical  books . 

Industrcd  notes  from  Lower  California . 

R<  port  on  sale  of  :idding  and  calculatim;  machines . 


.  Feb.  21  W.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera 
Cruz. 

j  Feb.  22  C.  Miller,  consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

.j...do _  Do. 

.  Feb.  24  J.  C.  .\llen,  deputy  consul 
I  general,  Monterey,  * 

.  Feb.  26  W.  W,  Canada,  consul,  Vera 
Cnit, 

Feb.  27  L.  W.  Haskell, consul,  Sallna 
i  Cniz. 

.1  (I)  Gaston  'Schmutz,  consul, 

,  .\gua.scalientes, 

.i  Feb.  29  S.  E.  Maglll,  consul,  Guada- 
laiam. 

...do....  L.  W.  Haskell,  consul,  Sallna 
Cruz. 

Mar.  6  E.  M.  I..awton,  consular 
agent,  Oaxaca, 

...do... .  S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Ouada- 
lalarn. 

.  Mar.  9  .\.  It.  Garrett,  consul,  Nuevo 

I.arpdo, 

Mar.  14  W.  Ti.  Ttonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  I’otosi. 

.  .,.do,...  J.  It.  Glenn,  consular  agent. 
Guanajuato. 

...do...  F.  Simpich,  consul.  Ens<- 
nada. 

...do....  P.  E.  Holland,  consul.  Sal 
flllo. 


I'ndated. 
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f!ej>'>ris  re'-eiied  n)>  to  Apr.  15,  iro,’— Continued 


Autlw! 


M  E  xic  o— con  t  inue' J . 

Saiisasp  nianufac'tiire  in  «;uailalajara . 

Export  duty  on  luillion . 

Sausage  industry . 

Xo  book  dealers  or  iniblisliers . 

Outlook  for  banana  industry . 


S.  E.  Magill,  consu!.  (lUada- 
lajara. 

J.  I'.  Allen,  deputy  consul 
general,  Monterey'. 

tv.  I,.  Monney,  consul,  San 
Luis  I’otosi.' 

A.  \’.  Dye,  consul,  Nogale.-<. 

L.  W.  Haskell, consul,  Saliua 
Cruz. 


New  emission  of  currency  in  I’araguay _ 

Plumbing  and  sanitary  goods . 

Requirements  fore.xport  and  import  trade 

Market  for  matches  in  Paraguay . 

Tariff  on  talking  machines  au<rrecords _ 


Cornelius  Ferris,  consul, 
Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


PERU, 


Concession  for  building  the  L’cayli  Railway 


\V.  II.  Roliertsoii,  consul 
general,  Callao 


URUGU.tV 


Decree  requiring  all  vessels  to  carry  wirele- 


N.  A.  Cirevstail,  Cniled 
States  minister,  Monte¬ 
video. 

F.  \V.  Goding,  consul.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 


Coastal  navigation  of  Uruguay . 

VENEZlEL-t. 

Salt  mines  in  Venezuela . 

Shears  and  scissors  imports . . 

Rubljer  indu-stry  on  upper  Orinoco . 

Lumber  production  and  imports . 

Venezuelan  notes;  L^al  time— Stations  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  zootechnics— Exiierimental  farms— La  Guai'ra  Harbor 
corporation— Establishment  of  steamship  lines  to  Colon. 
Maracaibo  notes:  Opening  of  the  State  Congress -Coffee  crop 
from  Tachira. 

Varnish  imports . 

Kresco  and  kresco  dip . 

Changes  in  customs  classification . 

Industrial  notes:  Establishing  a  brewerv  at  Maicpietia— Work 
on  hyilroelectrical  plant  at  Mamo. 


H.  R.  Wright. consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

T.  \V.  Voetter.  ron,suI.  La 
Uuaira. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


I.  A.  Ray, consul,  Maracaibo. 


T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Elliot  Northcott,  Cniteii 
States  minister,  Caracas. 
T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


MEDICAL  CONVENTION  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Tlio  ooiiveiition  (with  the  Xetherhiutlsi  providiiij^  for  medical 
and  hospital  assistance,  signed  ad  referendum  at  The  Hague  on 
September  20,  1010.  has  been  approved  by  the  ('ongress  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  Xetherlands.  The  full 
text  of  the  convention  is  published  in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  for  January  25,  1012. 

CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NATIONAL  FLAG. 

On  February  27,  1012,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  especially 
Rosario,  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  annivei’sary  of  the  Argentine 
national  flag.  All  over  Argentina,  the  various  towns  and  cities  held 
services  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  It  was  at  Rosario,  in 
1S12,  that  Belgrano  raised  the  flag  which  is  now  the  national  emblem 
of  the  countrv. 

TO  HAVE  LESS  HOLIDAYS. 

By  a  decree  recenth*  issued  by  the  Argentine  Government  four 
holidays,  or  feast  tlays,  are  eliminated  from  the  Argentine  calendar. 
They  are  February  2,  March  25,  and  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
(’orpus  Christi  (which  this  year  falls  on  June  6).  June  24.  and  Sep¬ 
tember  8. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

During  1911  there  were  29  sugar  mills  in  operation  in  the  Province 
of  Tucuman  producing  an  output  of  147.181  tons. 

The  port  of  Santa  Fe  showed  a  revenue  of  358,704  pesos  paper  '■ 
during  1911. 

The  flour  mills  of  the  Argentine  Republic  hamlled  1,096.680  tons 
of  wheat  and  produced  751,216  tons  of  flour  during  1911. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1911. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1911  amounted 
to  691,508,224  pesos  gold,-  made  up  of  imports.  366,810,686,  and 
exports,  324,697.538.  The  principal  exports  in  1911.  in  the  order 
of  their  value,  were  as  follows: 


Wheat . 

Wool . 

Flaxseed.... 
Frozen  beef. 
Salted  hides 


Pesos  gold. 
80,  675, 066 
50, 494, 027 
33,  579,  990 
29,  773,  792 
19,  642, 362 


Dried  hides... 
Tallow  and  fat 
.Salted  entrails 
Five  stock . 


I’esos  gold- 
14.  797,  653 
11,768,900 
11,666, 291 
8,  202,  750 


The  customs  duties  collected  in  1911  amounted  to  86.22^.371  pesos 
gold. 


‘  Paper  |>est)-f‘h VJ’*  riiited  States 
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CONDITION  OF  ARGENTINE  BANKS. 

An  oflicial  statement  of  25  of  the  leading  Argentine  banks  made 
to  the  federal  government  at  the  close  of  1911,  shows  on  that  date 
a  total  capital  of  48,285,190  pesos  gold,  and  342,920,257  pesos  paper. 
The  total  deposits  of  these  banks  were  31,513,887  pesos  gold,  and 
1,303,158.284  pesos  silver. 

ARGENTINE  TOBACCO  CO. 

The  Argentine  Tobacco  C'o.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  has  been  author¬ 
ized  b}'  the  (iovernment  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  establish  an 
agency  or  branch  of  its  business  in  .rVrgentina  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  the  interests  of  the  company  in  the  Republic. 

PORTABLE  ^WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATIONS. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  contracted  for  the 
establishment  of  five  portable  wireless  telegraph  stations  of  the  Tele- 
funken  system  for  use  in  the  Chaco  region,  each  station  to  be  equipped 
for  sending  and  receiving  messages  over  a  distance  of  150  miles. 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Ml.  V.  Ballivifin,  jr.,  secretary  of 
the  Bolivian  legation  at  Wasliington,  the  Bulletin  is  enabled  to 
publish  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia 
for  the  montlis  of  January  and  February,  1912: 


January. 

Febniary. 

January. 

February. 

Cotton . 

Hardware . 

Expladves . 

<2<.).3<)4.G8 
17,191.48 
11,082.00 
8, 413. 13 
4,023.48 
1.972.00 

$.38,021.32 

14.423.76 

14.  765.  76 

8.627.06 

Drugs  and  medicines . 

Kerosene . 

Miscellaneous . 

$1,395.62 

370.00 

25,868.68 

$2,260.00 

15,269.22 

Flour _ . 

Food.stiifl.s  and  beverages. . 

Total . 

99, 711.07 

93,967. 12 

COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY  OF  ORURO  IN  1911. 


In  1911  the  transfers  of  land  in  the  city  of  flruro,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  and  commercial  centers  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
amounted  to  8,924,941  bolivianos,*  as  compared  with  4,545,786 
bolivianos  in  1910.  While  the  commercial  and  industrial  business  of 
Oruro  is  considerable,  the  chief  industry  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  is  silver  and  tin  mining.  About  5,000  mines  have  been 
worked  at  different  times,  so  that  all  of  the  adjacent  country  is  a 
veritable  network  of  mineral  deposits. 


>  Boliviano-approxlniately  S0.39  United  States  gold. 


BRAZIL. 
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Oruro  has  a  population  *of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  its  annual 
exports  of  minerals,  in  round  numbcis,  amount  to  10,000,000  bolivi¬ 
anos.  It  has  a  number  of  large  and  well-stocked  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments,  nine  banks,  four  hotels,  and  four  newspapers. 
The  annual  consumption  of  merchandise  in  the  town  and  immediate 
Adcinity  represents  a  value  of  8,000,000  bolivianos. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE  OF  YUNGAS. 

An  industrial  league  or  “Centro”  has  been  established  in  North 
Yungas,  one  of  the  great  coca-producing  sections  of  Bolivia.  The 
object  of  the  league  is  to  facilitate  the  sale  and  shipment  of  coca  to 
the  local  markets  at  a  minimum  of  expense  for  freight  and  handling. 
Tlie  organization  has  already  effected  some  important  reforms  in  the 
jiacking  and  handling  of  coca,  and  the  growers  are  able  to  make 
f] nicker  sales  and  obtain  better  prices  for  their  product. 

PORT  ACOSTA  HIGHWAY. 

An  important  public  liighway  leading  from  Port  Acosta  into  the 
interior  of  Bolivia  is  being  extended  via  Camata,  so  as  to  connect 
with  roads  leading  to  La  Paz  and  other  large  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  centers  of  the  Republic.  Tliis  road  will  open  to  easy  commercial 
exploitation  a  large  section  of  rich  agricultural  and  mining  country 
t  ributary  to  Port  Acosta. 


BR^jg 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  BARON  DE  RIO  BRANCO. 

Funds  are  being  obtained  by  popular  subscription  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  in  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Baron  de  Rio  Branco. 
An  official  decree  of  the  prefect  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  changed  the 
name  of  Avenida  Central  to  Avenida  Rio  Branco. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATION. 

Tlie  grounds  of  the  exposition  of  1908  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  have 
been  until  now  unused  for  any  particular  purpose,  have  been  acquired 
and  are  to  be  used  for  practical  experiments  in  horticulture  and  agri¬ 
culture  by  the  Government. 

INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

An  industrial  league  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  organized 
in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  Tlie  president  of  the  league  is  Sr.  A.  Gon¬ 
salves  Pereira  Leite  and  the  secretary,  Sr.  Jose  Rodrigues  Costa. 
Tlie  object  of  the  organization  is  to  further  the  mutual  interests  of 
employer  and  employee. 
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COFFEE  TRAFFIC  AT  SANTOS  IN  1911. 

Tlic  shipments  of  colfee  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  port  of 
Santos  in  1911  amounted  to  9,052,772  sacks,  as  compared  with 
S, 301, 340  sacks  in  1910.  Tlie  exports  of  coffee  from  Santos  in  1911 
agfO’ogated  S. 723, 002  sacks. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

.  A  hotel  for  immigi’ants  has  been  opened  in  the  city  of  Santos. 

Wireless-telegraph  stations  have  been  established  by  the  (iovern- 
ment  of  Brazil  at  Acre,  Xapury,  and  Taranaca. 

The  federal  government  lias  rerpiested  bids  for  the  construction  of 
lighthouses  and  the  erection  of  the  following  buildings:  An  arsenal, 
a  tuberculosis  hospital,  a  Clovernment  printing  ollice,  a  school  of  arts 
and  crafts,  and  a  number  of  customhouses. 

A  recent  executive  decree  jirovides  for  the  establishment  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  school  at  Porto  .Uegre  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

During  1911  1,645  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Santos.  Of  these, 
5S4  were  under  Brazilian  and  1,061  under  foreign  register. 

EXTENSION  OF  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  IN  SAO  PAULO. 

The  telephone  company  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  establish  and  operate  a  telephone  line  between  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  Sao  Paulo,  Santos,  Campinas,  and  Villa  de  Santo  Amaro. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Great  Western  Parana  Railway  Co.  has  been  organized  in 
London  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Pont  a  Grossa  to  Sete 
Quedas. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  apjiroved  the  plans  and  estimates 
of  a  60-kilometer  extension  of  the  Jaguarao  to  Basilio  railway,  as 
well  as  those  of  57  kilometers  of  the  San  Sebastian  to  Santa  Anna  do 
Livramento  railway. 

The  works  which  will  unite  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  with 
Belem,  capital  of  the  State  of  Para,  on  the  San  Francisco  River,  arc 
progressing  rapidly.  This  railway,  together  with  the  Sao  Paulo  to 
Cuyabas,  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  the  Goyaz  Railway  will 
constitute  the  great  iron  highwaj’s  that  will  connect  the  federal  capital 
with  the  States  of  the  Amazon  region.  A  bridge  414  meters  in 
length  is  lieing  built  over  the  San  Francisco  River. 

A  technical  commission  has  just  explored  360  kilometers  between 
Villa  Rica  and  Port  Meyboj^si  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Parana  Itiver 
wdth  the  view'  to  constructing  a  railway  over  that  route. 

A  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Valjiaraiso,  Chile. 


BUDGET  FOR  1912. 

Ill  tlio  liudf^et  as  [lassed  by  the  Chilean  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1012  the  a]>i)ropriatioiH  amount  to  2SU, 804,118  jiaper  pesos ‘  and 
81,070,027  gold  pesos,-  according  to  a  statement  from  the  Uniteil 
States  minister,  Hon.  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  at  Santiago. 

The  total  governmental  expenses  of  Chile  for  the  fiscal  year  1012 
will  thus  amount  to  about  888,173,208  United  States  currency  and 
are  ajijiortioned  as  follows: 


Ministrie-s. 

Expenditures  in  pesos.  . 

Paper. 

Gold. 

42, 723.501 

325,617 

2,427,320 

2,651,800 

11.399,076 

43,240,083 

16,572,749 

33,115,010 

14,725,348 

113,707,948 

1,1U3,1H3 

Foreign  .Vflairs: 

Section  of— 

60,  tiOt) 

542,040 

35,870,488 

674,084 

16,98t>,S59 

24,250,843 

280,894.118 

81,070,927 

TAX  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

A  recent  law  pa.ssed  by  the  Congress  of  Chile,  approved  and 
jiromulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Rejiublic,  imposes  an  annual 
tax  of  2  mills  on  the  average  amount  of  bank  deposits  of  each  bank, 
as  shown  by  the  semiannual  statements  of  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  country.  Under  the  law  the  President  of  Chile  is  authorized 
to  appoint  a  bank  ins]>ector  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  country  and  see 
that  the  i)rovisions  of  the  law  are  complied  with.  Banks  violating 
the  law  for  the  first  time  will  be  lined  three  times  the  annnint  of  the 
tax  and  for  the  second  oll'ense  will  lose  the  right  to  continue  in  the 
banking  business. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION, 

The  .society  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
Chile  maintained  1.3  sclu)ols  in  the  Republic  during  I'.lll,.  in  which 
1,072  students  matriculated.  The  number  of  classes  given  timing 
that  i)criod  was  2,333  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  371. 
One  of  the  schools  of  Santiago  with  an  enrollment  of  37  pui)ils  was 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  women.  The  largest  schools  were 
at  Concejudon,  Chilian,  Valparaiso,  Santiago,  and  Valdivia. 


>  I’uper  peso— .''totes  (told. 


!(iol(l  peso— 10.31).)  I'liited  States  (told. 
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.  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

According  to  advices  from  the  United  States  consul  at  Valj>araiso, 
Alfred  A.  Winslow,  the  outlook  for  business  for  1912  seems  good. 
The  bank  statements  for  the  year  1911  make  fine  showings,  with  divi¬ 
dends  varying  from  6  per  cent  to  9  per  cent  and  large  sums  placed  in 
reserve  funds. 

During  1911  the  number  of  accounts  in  the  Government  Savings 
Bank  in  Valparaiso  increased  from  7,647  to  10,340. 

Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  capital  of  Chile  for  the 
establishment  of  a  burlap  and  paper  sack  factory.  There  appears  to 
be  an  abundant  supply  of  available  fiber  for  this  industry. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  decided  to  expend  $12,775  L'niled 
States  gold  during  1912  for  a  cooking  department  in  some  of  the 
professional  schools. 

The  new  wireless  station  at  Puerto  Montt  is  to  be  powerful  enough 
to  communicate  with  Punta  Arenas,  700  miles  distant. 

During  1911,  29,410  cars  of  lumber  were  lrans])orted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  railways  of  Chile,  against  13,937  for  1907. 

During  1911  Chile  exported  15,035  tons  of  fine  co])])er,  against 
17,897  tons  for  1910,  but  during  January"  of  1912  the  exports  of 
copper  exceeded  those  of  the  same  month  in  1911  by  1,000  tons. 

The  Chilean  tobac<-o  croj)  promises  well  for  1912,  and  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  sup])ly  the  demand,  save  for  some  special  brands  and 
grades.  The  imports  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  for  1910 
amounted  to  1,685,840  pounds. 


PROPOSED  CARTAGENA  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

An  ad  referendum  contract  covering  a  municipal  loan  of  2,000,000 
francs  was  recently  negotiated  at  Cartagena  between  that  city  and 
official  representatives  of  Belgian  capitalists.  The  loan  was  concluded 
at  85  and  the  funds  are  to  be  expended  in  public  improvements 
for  the  city  of  Cartagena. 

Under  the  contract  the  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
net  receipts  from  the  public  market,  from  the  electric  plant,  and  from 
the  city’s  share  of  the  profits  of  the  municipal  theater  in  Cartagena. 
The  loan  is  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  on 
its  face  value,  and  an  amortization  fund  of  1  per  cent  is  protdded  for 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  10  years. 

The  contract  grants  a  4()-year  concession  to  the  rej)resentative  of 
the  Belgian  ca})italists  for  the  establishment  of  an  electric  tramway 
between  Cartagena,  Manga,  Pie  de  la  Popa,  and  Cabrero. 
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REVENUES  OF  BARRANQUILLA. 


The  total  income  of  the  municipal  treasury  of  Barranquilla  during 
1911  was  $120,362.41,  according  to  a  report  from  the  United  States 
consul  at  that  point,  Isaac  A.  Manning.  The  principal  expenditures 
are  given  as  follows: 


Public  works . 

Police  service . 

Public  instruction 
Public  lighting.... 


$27, 085 
23, 668 
20,  242 
10,  399 


About  one-half  of  the  income  was  derived  from  rents,  licenses,  etc., 
in  the  ]>ublic  market. 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  TAXES  IN  CARTAGENA. 

The  following  municipal  taxes  have  recently  been  levied  by  the 
city  of  Cartagena: 

Tax  per  month. 


Banks .  $10 

ItTioleeale  establishments .  6 

Commercial  offices .  5 

Jewelry  stores . 6 

Drug  stores .  5 

Pharmacies .  3 

Dentists .  2 

Private  or  public  carriages . ■. .  3 


A  number  of  other  taxes  were  levied  on  various  industries  varying 
in  amount  from  $1  to  50  cents  per  month. 

HORTICULTURAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  dejtartment  of  public  works  of  the  Government  of  Colombia 
has  issued  notice  that  a  horticultural  exposition  will  be  opened  in 
Bogota  on  August  7,  1912.  Great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  event,  and  the  exposition  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  of 
its  kmd  held  ever  held  m  the  countrj’. 

MINING  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGNERS. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  recently  issued  a  circular 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  in  Colombia  have  the 
same  right  to  acquire  mines  as  have  Colombians,  and  that  all  that  is 
necessary"  in  either  case  is  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  mining 
code  m  force  at  the  time. 


SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  MEDELLIN. 

The  school  of  mines  at  Medellin  gives  free  instruction  in  mining, 
civil  engineering,  and  scientific  courses.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  these  important 
branches. 
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NAVIGATION  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  new  steamboat  F.  Perez  Roza,  constructed  by  a  l*ittsburfj;h, 
Pennsylvania,  concern,  made  its  trial  trip  up  tlie  Maf^dah'iia  River 
February  28.  This  is  tlie  larfrest  and  finest  steamer  on  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River,  modi'vn  in  every  way,  and  will  b('  placed  on  the  run  from 
Barranquilla  to  La  Dorada. 

Boat  buildin<r  is  a  new  industry  which  is  bein"  developed  in  ('arta- 
f^ena.  In  the  shipyards  at  that  city  there  are  now  beinjj  constructed 
two  freifrht  and  passenger  gasoline  boats.  The  larger  of  these  will 
liave  a  capacity  (»f  00  tons  freight. 

ANTIOQUIA  RAILWAY  LOAN. 

The  Antioquia  Railway  has  negotiated  a  loan  with  the  fithelburger 
Syndicate  for  S2,o00,000  at  84,  with  o  j)er  cent  annual  interest.  Of 
the  proceeds  8800,000  will  be  applied  to  the  jiayment  of  the  current 
indebtedness  of  the  company  and  the  remainder  in  equipping  the 
railway  and  completing  the  line  to  Medellin.  The  route  of  the  Antio¬ 
quia  Railway  is  from  Port  Bi'rrio,  on  tlio  Magdalena  River,  to  Medellin, 
in  the  Department  of  .\ntioquia. 


COSTA  RICA 


POPULATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  partial  census  recently  taken  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  ('osta 
Rica  shows  that  on  December  31,  1911,  the  population  of  the  Republic 
was  388,266,  as  compared  with  379,533  inhabitants  on  December  31, 
1910.  (See  Bulletin,  p.  117,  Jan.,  1912.)  The  statistics  give  the 
population,  by  Provinces,  at  the  close  of  last  year  as  follows: 


8an  Jose .  Ril,  l(i2 

.\lajuela .  !tl,707 

Cartago .  '>9,  !)()8 

Heredia .  42,  Go!> 

Guanacaste .  33, 810 

Puntarenas .  20, 040 

Litnon .  18,020 

Total .  328,260 


The  districts  of  Pacuarito,  Rio  Hondo,  C'imarrones,  Madre  <h^  Dios, 
Florida,  La  Germania,  Pocora  Este,  El  Cairo,  and  El  Peje,  as  well  as 
the  towns  of  Florencia,  Aguas  Zarzas,  Tres  Amigos,  and  Kopper  dt* 
San  Carlos,  are  not  Included  in  tln‘  above  figures,  since  no  census  of 
these  places  was  tiiken  in  1911. 
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LYCEUM  NORMAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  lyceuni  of  Costa  Rica  j^ranted  in  February  of  tin*  present  year 
12  scholarships  to  students  in  the  normal  ^n*ades.  These  scholarships 
are  worth  30  colones  ^  a  month  while  the  school  is  in  session,  and  one- 
half  that  amount  during;  the  vacation  })eriod. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  municipal  receipts  of  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas  in  1911  amounted 
to  4,092  colones’.  This,  added  to  the  balance  of  5,059  colojies  hroutrht 
over  from  1910,  made  the  total  amount  available  durin"  the  year 
9,151  colones. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  forwarded  to  its  destination 
the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  iron  bridge  to  be  erected  ovei- 
the  Los  Anonos  River  on  the  road  from  Las  Pavas  to  Escasu  Canton. 

CANDELARITA  ELECTRIC  SAWMILL. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  granted  a  concession  for  the 
installation  of  an  electric  power  plant  in  the  Pedernal  Canyon,  near 
Candelarita,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Puriscal,  for  the  purpose  of  develop¬ 
ing  electric  power  to  operate  a  sawmill. 

COLONIZATION  OF  THE  GOLFO  DULCE  REGION. 

Preliminary  measures  have  been  nndertaken  by  a  group  of  agii- 
cidturists  for  the  colonization  of  the  Golfo  Dulce  region.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Government  of  t'osta  Rica  has  been  favorably 
disposed  toward  cooperating  in  the  plans  for  colonizing  the  rich 
agricultural  region  bordering  on  ami  in  the  neighborhooil  of  Golfo 
Dulce.  A  distinguished  Swiss  botanist  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  fertile  district  states  that  its  great  natural  wealth  is  not 
(‘ven  realized  by  Costa  Jiicans,  and  affirms  that  throughout  many 
long  voyages  through  South  and  Central  America  he  has  seldom  seen 
a  more  productive  country. 


MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  “MAINE.” 


The  monument  to  be  erected  in  Ilabana  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba  in  memory  of  the  American  sailors  who  perished  in  the  battle¬ 
ship  Maine  will  be  surrounded  by  30  pillars  that  will  rise  from  the 
center  of  8  large  flower  beds.  The  main  pedestal  will  be  of  granite 
and  will  support  the  old  turret  and  two  10-inch  guns  which  the  Maine 
formerly  carried.  The  history  of  the  Maine,  in  inscription  and  alle¬ 
gory,  will  be  placed  uptm  the  pillars. 


•  Cokm-approxinialely  J0.4S  Vnitwl  States  gold. 
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PHARMACY  LAW. 

The  pliarmacy  law  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  Habana  of  February  29,  1912,  provides  that  only 
pharmacists  who  are  graduates  in  pharmacy  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Habana  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  in  the  Republic. 

STEEL-ENGRAVING  PLANT. 

A  steel-engraving  plant,  the  first  use  of  which  will  be  the  making 
of  steel-engraved  postage  stamps,  has  been  installed  in  Habana. 
The  plant  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinerj^ 
and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  the  Republic. 

SANTA  CLARA  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

The  agricultural  school  of  Santa  Clara,  recently  opened  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  agricultural  colleges  in  the  Republic. 
Besides  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects,  practical  courses  are 
given  in  physics  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  laboratory 
work.  The  school  is  located  about  5  miles  from  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  can  accommodate  30  students. 

INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

A  report  from  New  Grleans  iiulicates  that  a  new  steamship  line 
has  been  oi^anized  under  the  name  of  the  New  Orleans-Cuban 
Steamship  Co.  It  will  maintain  both  a  freight  and  passenger  service. 

A  military  academy,  the  first  in  Cuba,  and  established  for  the 
instruction  of  cadets  at  Cabanas  Fortress,  has  just  been  inaugurated. 

Incor])oration  papers  were  signed  in  Habana  for  the  Franco-Cuban 
('reilit  Foncier,  an  institution  to  be  governed  by  the  same  regualtions 
as  the  French  institution.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at  $1,500,000. 
Senator  Jose  B.  Aleman  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  bank, 
together  with  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury,  General  Gerardo  Machado. 

A  workingmen’s  exchange  in  Habana  has  been  created  by  the 
municijiality.  The  city  will  jiay  $4,000  ])er  year  for  its  maintenance, 
besides  furnishing  it  to  carry  on  the  business  in  a  projier  way.  It 
])urports  to  become  a  home  for  all  trade-unions,  the  representatives 
of  which  will  be  given  office  accommodation;  it  will  have  a  meeting 
hall  and  a  reading  room.  Employers  will  have  facilities  in  the 
exchange  for  securing  labor,  and  emjiloyees  will  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  jiositions,  while  the  adjustment  of  all  controversies 
as  to  labor  will  be  facilitated. 

’I'he  Territorial  Bank  of  Cuba  ojiened  its  doors  for  business  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  It  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed  last  summer 
for  ])romoting  agricultural  develojiment  by  lending  money  on  rural 
properties  on  easy  terms  at  low  interest.  l)iaz  Villegas,  ex-secretary 
of  the  treasury,  is  president  of  the  bank.  Some  modifications  of  the 
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law  governing  this  bank’s  concession  were  approved  by  the  C'uban 
Congress  late  in  January.  These  modifications  were,  however, 
merely  matters  of  detail,  important  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view  to  the  concessionaires  and  in  no  wise  affecting  the  beneficent 
puqioses  for  which  the  bank  was  established. 

FUSION  OF  HABANA  PUBLIC-SERVICE  CORPORATIONS. 

The  Habana  Electric  Railway  Co.  and  the  Ilabana  Gas  &  Electric 
Light  &  Power  Co.  have  fused  into  a  single  corjioration.  The  new 
company  plans  to  expend  more  than  $400,000  during  the  next  two 
years  in  improvements  on  its  plant,  equipment,  and  the  extension  of 
its  service.  Most  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation  is  held  by  persons 
residing  in  Cuba. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


CABINET  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  as  pub¬ 
lished  on  February  28,  1912,  is  as  follows: 

Secretaiy'  of  foreign  affairs.  Licentiate  Manuel  A.  Machado. 

Secretary  of  treasuiy  and  commerce,  Sr.  Francisco  A.  C6rdova. 

Secretary  of  war  and  marine,  Gen.  Alfredo  M.  Victoria. 

Secretary  of  justice  and  public  instruction, Licentiate  Anjel  M.Soler. 

Secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigration,  Gen.  Luis  Pelletier. 

Secretary  of  Fomento  and  communications.  Licentiate  Manuel  de 
J.  Troncoso  de  la  Concha. 

Secretary  of  interior  and  police  (temporarily),  Gen.  Alfredo  M. 
Victoria. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS,  PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 

In  1911  there  were  4,352  births  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  of 
which  2,212  were  males  and  2,140  females.  During  the  same  year 
there  were  398  marriages. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

A  school  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  been  established  by  the 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Cienega.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Director  Mitchel,  an  experienced  teacher  and  tobacco  agriculturist. 

FUNDS  FOB  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Congress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has  authorizeil  President 
Victoria  to  draw  on  the  nation’s  funds  for  the  sum  of  $1,962,000  to 
be  used  for  public  works,  as  follows:  Western  Ixighway, including  the 
:«272— Mull.  .>-12  ft 
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Jaina  and  Itava  bridges;  Santiago  to  Monte  C’risti  Ingliway,  Vega  to 
Santiago  via  Moca;  Santo  Domingo  port  works;  the  Azua  to  San 
Juan  highway;  the  Santa  Ana  highway;  study  of  the  Puerto  Plata 
port ;  construction  and  improvement  of  lighthouses;  dretlging  of  Port 
Macoris;  and  numerous  other  construction  works. 


OO  •  ^4 


ECUADOR 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


The  Pan  American  Union  has  been  informetl  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Wither, 
■the  charge  d’affaires  of  Ecuador  in  the  United  States,  that  Gen. 
ieonidas  Plaza  has  been  elected  President  of  Ecuador,  and  will  be 
inaugurated  on  August  31,  1912,  at  12  o'clock  midnight,  according 
to  the  provision  in  the  constitution. 


ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 

The  arbitration  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Ecuador,  entered  into 
by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  these  countries  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  13,  1909,  was  duly  ratified  in  Quito  on  February  12,  1912, 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations  of  Ecuador  and  the  minister  of 
Brazil  in  Ecuador.  Under  this  treaty  the  two  countries  agree  to 
submit  to  the  Permanent  Arbitration  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  all  dis¬ 
puted  questions  between  the  two  nations  that  do  not  affect  their 
vital  interests,  independence,  or  honor;  or,  in  case  both  nations  so 
desire,  the  disputed  question  or  (piestions  may  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  chief  political  ruler  of  a  friendly  State  or  to  special 
arbitrators  selected  for  that  purpose. 

The  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  unless  denounced  six 
months  before  the  termination  of  a  five-year  period,  it  is  to  remain  in 
force,  successively,  for  terms  of  five  years. 


BOUNTY  TO  RUBBER  PLANTERS. 

A  bounty  of  10  centavos  per  plant  is  offered  by  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  to  persons  who  plant  rubber  trees  in  the  Republic.  One  of 
the  most-productive  and  best-known  rubber  zones  of  Ecuador  is  the 
Santo  Domingo  de  los  C’olorados.  Other  districts  especially  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees  exist  in  the  country,  and  the  effect  of 
the  bounty  has  been  to  give  a  considerable  impetus  to  rubber  planting 
throughout  some  of  the  most  accessible  sections  of  the  country. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  March  1,  1912,  President  Estrada  delivered  an  interesting  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Guatemalan  Congress  giving  an  account  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  during  the  preceding  year. 

According  to  the  message  the  receipts  of  the  nation  from  all  sources 
in  1911  were,  in  Guatemalan  pesos,'  62,047,475.04,  as  compared  with 
51,571,440.69  in  1910.  The  expenditures  in  1911  were  69,161,969.48, 
of  which  39,813,090.61  were  for  the  different  administrative  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  29,348,878.87  for  the  special  branch  of  public 
credit.  The  difference  of  7,114,494.44  pesos  between  the  recei])ts  and 
e.xpenditures  was  obtained  by  a  loan  from  the  banks  of  the  capital. 

Agriculture,  continues  the  message,  has  flourished  in  the  Republic 
during  the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  plantations  engaged  in  the  raising  of  stock,  coffee,  sugar  cane, 
bananas,  and  cereals.  Railroad  construction  continued  active 
throughout  the  year,  and  greatly  aided  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture  by  opening  uj)  cheap  and  easy  means  of  communication  between 
different  parts  of  the  countr}-.  The  Pan  American  Railway  will  soon 
connect  with  the  railway  s\'stem  of  Mexico,  and  the  construction  of 
Other  railways  in  Guatemala  is  being  actively  pushed  forward. 

The  exports  of  coffee  in  1911  amounted  to  826,496  quintals,  which, 
added  to  200,000  quintals,  the  estimated  home  consumption,  makes 
the  total  coffee  production  of  the  Republic  in  1911.  1,026,496  quintals. 
The  exports  of  refined  sugar  during  the  year  amounted  to  49,482 
quintals,  and  of  raw  sugar  65,189  quintals.  There  was  an  increased 
production  of  Indian  corn  and  rice,  and  the  stock  raising  industry 
was  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

During  1911  the  Government  encouraged  the  growing  of  tobacco 
by  establishing  a  tobacco  exjieriment  station  for  instruction  in  rais¬ 
ing,  harvesting,  curing,  and  marketing  this  plant.  Apiculture  was 
encouraged  by  the  Government  through  the  establishment  of  a  school 
of  apiculture  near  the  Federal  cajiital,  and  pisciculture  was  aided  by 
stocking  Lake  Atitlan  with  edible  fish. 

The  postal  business  increased  in  1911  as  conijiared  with  1910,  the 
recei])ts  in  the  former  year  being  1,013,083.91  pesos,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  1,040,617.96  ])eso3.  The  correspondence  handled  amounted  to 
12.270,364  pieces. 

The  public  schools  of  the  country  in  1911  numbered  1,821  and  the 
enrollment  55,685  ])iq)ils.  Increased  interest  was  shown  in  higher 
education.  A  Pasteur  institute  is  soon  to  be  established  at  Guatemala 
Pity. 


>  Peso— approximately  $0.40  United  States  gold. 
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HOTEL  AND  VEHICLE  TAX. 

The  city  of  Guatemala  has  placed  a  tax  on  all  kinds  of  vehicles 
used  in  the  city,  and  on  hotels  engaged  in  business  there.  The  vehicle 
tax  varies  from  300  pesos  annually  on  platform  cars  to  50  pesos  on 
automobiles.  Vehicles  of  a  private  nature  pay  25  per  cent  less  than 
those  used  for  business  or  in  the  public  service.  The  monthly  tax 
on  hotels  is  as  follows:  First  class,  200  pesos;  second  class,  100  pesos; 
third  class,  50  pesos;  and  boarding  houses,  15  pesos. 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISHBCENT  OF  SUGAR-BEET  INDUSTRY. 

A  concession  has  been  requested  from  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  for  the  establishment  of  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  the  Republic. 
The  concessionaire  projioses  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  and  to  bring  into  the  country  the  necessary  machinery  for  the 
installation  of  such  a  factory. 


DIPLOMATIC  CEREMONIALS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  diplomatic  decree 
prescribing  the  ceremonials  to  be  observed  in  diplomatic  business 
and  functions  in  the  Republic. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PENAL  CODE. 

Tliree  committees  have  been  formed  for  the  puqiose  of  recom¬ 
mending  changes  in  the  penal  code.  All  persons  desiring  to  suggest 
modifications  are  invited  to  communicate  their  ideas  to  the  com¬ 
mission  for  consideration. 

NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AT  JACMEL. 

The  department  of  public  works  of  Haiti  has  contracted  with  the 
hydraulic  engineers  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  port  works 
at  Jacmel  to  also  build  a  city  hall,  a  police  office,  and  a  jail  in  that 
port. 

DESS  ALINES  BARRACKS  AT  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  Dessalines  Barracks  was  laid  in  Port  au 
Prince  in  March  last.  Tlie  edifice  will  be  constructe*!  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  direction  of  Geoi^e  Baussan. 


HONDURAS. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  DURING  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Official  Bulletin  of  Agriculture  and  Public 
Works  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
duction  in  all  the  plantations  of  the  Republic  during  the  last  five 
years: 


Pounds 

sterling. 

Bayeux  plantations .  £1,800,000 

Ohateaublond  and  Caiadeux  plantations .  3, 900, 000 

Agricultural  and  industrial  exploitation  of  Mont  Repos .  920, 000 

O’Gorman  and  Vaudreuil  plantations .  871, 298 

Periguy  plantations  (Cayes) .  1, 000, 000 


This  gives  a  total  value  of  the  sugar  yield  from  these  5  plantations 
during  the  last  five  years,  1906-7  to  1911-12,  inclusive,  of  £8,491,298. 

BRANCH  BANK. 

A  branch  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  has  been 
established  at  Petit  Goave.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business  in  the  territory  tributary  to  that  commercial 
center,  and  will  tend  to  develop  the  commercial  enterprises  located 
here. 

REPAIR  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  sum  of  400,000  gourdes  *  is  to  be  used  for  the  repair  and  con¬ 
struction  of  public  buildings,  such  as  customhouses,  courts,  jails, 
schools,  etc. 


the  chanton  mine. 

A  promising  property,  under  the  direction  of  North  Americans,  is 
the  Chanton  mine,  in  the  Department  of  Comayagua.  A  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  mining  machinery  has  recently  been  imported  by 
this  mine,  and  engineers  have  been  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
1  londuras  to  install  the  macliinery.  It  is  reported  that  active  work 
will  soon  commence  in  exploiting  the  mine. 

FLOUR  MILL  AT  TEUPASENTI. 

A  request  has  been  made  for  a  concession  to  establish  a  Hour  mill 
at  Teupasenti,  in  the  Department  of  El  Paraiso.  Water  power  or 
electricity  generated  by  waterfalls  will  be  used  in  operating  the  mill. 

■  Oourde,  papcr'-approxiniatoly  S0.20  United  States  f^>ld. 
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COMAGUA  PETROLEUM  DEPOSIT. 


The  petroleum  deposit  in  the  Guare  Mountain,  Department  of 
Comagua,  Honduras,  discovered  by  Gen.  Calixto  Mann  several  years 
ago,  contains,  according  to  recent  analysis, -a  fine  quality  of  oil,  and 
indications  show  that  the  supply  is  very  abundant. 


MEXICO 


COMMERCE  FIRST  HALF  FISCAL  YEAR  1011-12. 

The  commerce  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1911-12 — that  is,  from  July  to  December,  inclusive,  1911 — 
amounted  to  233,131,604.79  pesos,*  of  which  92,128,209.43  pesos 
represent  imports,  and  141,003,395.36  pesos,  exports. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPEROIENT  STATION  IN  CHIAPAS. 

A  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Gerico  plantation,  State  of  Chiapas, 
has  been  offered  the  Mexican  Government  for  use  as  an  agricultural 
experimental  station.  The  land  is  to  be  employed  principally  in 
experimenting  with  fruits,  and  the  Dejiartment  of  Fomento  will 
ask  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  this  station,  i. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TREE  CULTIVATION. 

The  agricultural  bureau  in  the  Department  of  E'omento  has 
received  a  consignment  of  100,000  fruit  and  other  trees  for  sale  and 
distribution  to  agriculturists  throughout  the  country’  at  a  very  low 
price  in  order  to  encourage  tree  cultivation.  Erifty  thousand  similar 
trees  have  already  been  distributed  in  this  way. 

LOANS  FOR  IRRIGATION  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Loan  Bank  for  Irrigation  Works  and  the  encouragement  of 
Agriculture,  organized  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1908,  has  been  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  loan  money  to  companies  and 
private  persons  with  small  holdings  to  be  used  in  irrigation  works, 
agriculture,  and  stock  raising.  Under  certain  conditions  the  bank 
will  furnish  money  to  colonists  and  it  will  be  the  special  aim  of  the 
institution  to  encourage  the  development  of  irrigation  and  agriculture 
among  the  small  landowners  of  the  Republic. 


Pcso—about  5<)  cents  United  States  gold. 


MEXICO. 
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WIRE  FACTORY. 

The  Iron  &  Steel  Smelting?  Co.  of  Monterey  has  requested  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a.  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  fence  and  other  wire.  This  will  be  the 
first  factory  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic. 

MALT  FACTORY  AND  BREWERY. 

A  company  for  the  establishment  of  a  malt  factory  and  brewery 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  has  been  organized,  with  a  capital  of  1,100,000 
pesos. 

SHELL  AND  PEARL  FISHERY  CONCESSION. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  granted  a  concession  for  the 
exploitation  of  shells  and  pearls  in  the  waters  of  the  States  of  Coa- 
huila,  Nuevo  Leon,  Tampico,  Tabasco,  Campeche,  Yucatan,  Chiapas, 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

WATER-POWER  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  granted  the  following  concessions 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power:  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Cupatitzio  River  in  the  district  of  Uruapan,  State  of  Coahuila, 
for  a  period  of  20  years;  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Humaya  River 
in  the  State  of  Sinaloa  for  a  term  of  99  yeais;  the  use  of  the  Tuxtlas 
River  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  for  a  term  of  50  3*ears. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSIONS  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  between  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Oaxaca. 
The  concession  is  for  99  }’ears.  The  line  is  to  pass  through  the 
Tezoatlan  and  Tlaxiaco  coal  mines  anti  will  connect  the  city  of 
Puebla  with  the  Chacahua  lagoon  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  gauge 
is  1.435  meters,  and  not  less  than  20  kilometers  must  be  constructed 
in  any  one  year. 

The  National  Railway's  have  been  granted  a  concession  to  build  a 
line  from  Vera  Cruz  tt)  Tampico  and  thence  to  Matamoros.  Per¬ 
mission  is  also  given  for  the  construction  of  a  branch  line,  and  con¬ 
struction  material  rnav'  be  imported  free  of  duty  during  the  first  five 
years.  The  gauge  of  the  line  is  to  be  435  millimeters. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Mexican  Pacific  Co.  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Balsas  to  Zihuatanejo  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  sub¬ 
vention  of  12,000  pesos  per  kilometer  has  been  granted  to  the  con¬ 
struction  company  and  permission  given  it  to  build  a  branch  line. 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  message  of  President  Adolfo  Diaz  to  the  Congress  of  Nic¬ 
aragua  delivered  on  March  1,  1912,  he  recommends  the  retention, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  rate  of  exchange  at  1 ,200  per  cent.  This 
rate  was  officially  adopted  on  June  8,  1911,  and  in  order  that  con¬ 
version  might  be  effected  under  suitable  conditions,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  gold  was  made  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  immediately 
realized.  For  this  reason  and  to  establish  the  equilibrium  between 
receipts  and  expenditures,  the  President  recommended  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  supplementary  loan  with  New  York  bankers,  the  contract 
for  which  accompanied  the  President’s  message. 

NEW  MONETARY  STANDARD. 

According  to  a  bill  recently  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua 
the  monetary  unit  of  the  Republic  will  be  the  cordoba,  or  a  silver 
coin  of  100  centavos  of  the  same  value  as  the  United  States  dollar. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  the  issue  of  silver  coins  of  50,  25,  10,  and  5 
centavos  each,  and  gold  coins  of  the  following  denominations:  2.50, 
5,  and  10  cordobas. 


NICARAGUA 


DECREE  RELATING  TO  NATIONAL  LANDS. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  executive  decree  of  February  27, 
1912,  relating  to  national  lands: 

Article  1.  Until  the  prices  in  gold  of  national  lands  are  established  they  shall  be  paid 
for  in  full  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  silver  money,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic  in 
national  notes,  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  established  in  tne  decree  of  December 
14,  190e. 

Art.  2.  Payments  made  j)rior  to  date  in  any  part  of  the  Republic  in  national  notes 
or  with  documents  of  public  credit,  for  the  acquisition  of  said  lands,  are  de«  lared 
valid. 

Art.  3.  This  law  shall  take  effe<-t  from  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  OfHcial 
Gazette,  and  repeals  all  laws  which  conflict  with  it. 
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PRESIDENT  AROSEMENA  AND  HIS  CABINET. 


Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  who 
retired  on  a  leave  of  absence  on  February  2,  1912,  resumed  his 
office  on  March  7.  His  cabinet  is  as  follows: 

Dr.  Helidoro  Patifio,  secretary  of  government  and  justice. 

Seftor  Don  Eduardo  Chiari,  secretary’  of  foreign  relations. 

Seflor  Don  Aurelio  Guardia,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Seflor  Don  Carlos  C.  Arosemena,  secretary  of  public  works. 

Dr.  Alfonso  Preciado,  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

Dr.  Mutis  Duran,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

CONSULATES  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  decree  which  became  effective  April  1  last  makes  the  consular 
service  of  the  Republic  as  follows: 

Consul  generals:  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Hamburg,  Liverpool, 
and  Kingston. 

Consuls:  Antwerp,  Southhampton,  San  Francisco,  Hongkong, 
and  Genoa. 

NEW  AMERICAN  BANK  IN  COLON. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  American 
bank  in  Colon.  Those  who  were  interested  in  the  original  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Banking  ('o.,  are  said  to  be  behind  this  move¬ 
ment. 


PROTOCOL  WITH  ARGENTINA. 


The  protocol  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  on  February  17,  1912, 
(establishing  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries,  was 
approved  by  the  President  of  Paraguay  on  February  18,  1912,  and  an 
executive  decree  issued  by  him  on  the  following  daj'  reestablished 
completely  the  friendly  relations  between  these  two  countries.  The 
ratification  of  the  protocol  produced  a  favorable  impression  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  circles  in  Paraguay.  * 
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COMMERCE  FOR  1910. 

A  report  from  Cornelius  Ferns,  jr.,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Asuncion,  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for  the  year  1910. 

The  exports  by  countries  w'ere  as  follows; 


Argentine  Republic .  $2,781,691 

Belgium .  12, 015 

Brazil .  154,974 

France .  24,834 

Germany .  880, 686 

Italy .  84, 117 

Spain .  308,833 

United  Kingdom .  15,204 

Uruguay .  517,683 

Other  countries .  5,586 


Total .  4,  785,  623 

The  total  imports  into  the  country  during  1910  amounted  to 
S6, 247, 983. 


SUPPLY  OF  RAW  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  TANNIN  INDUSTRY. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  tannin  industry  has  been  growing  in 
importance  in  Paraguay,  so  that  at  the  present  time  considerable 
capital  is  invested  in  that  industry  in  the  Chaco  region  where  large 
quantities  of  raw  material  are  at  hand.  There  are  said  to  be  a  large 
number  of  trees  and  plants  in  the  Kej)ublic,  besides  quebracho  or 
ironwood  trees,  the  barks  of  which  contain  tannin  in  commercial 
((uantities,  and  these  sources  of  supply  will  doubtless  be  brought 
into  use  if  the  industry  continues  to  grow'  and  prosper  in  the  future 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 


FEDERAL  BUDGET  FOR  1912. 

The  federal  budget  of  Peru  for  1912  estimates  the  total  receipts  at 
£3,457,563,  the  ordinary  expenditures  at  £1,676,314,  and  the  special 
expenditures  at  £1,781,249. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

The  Government  of  Peai  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  Third  International  Rubber  Exposition  which  will  be  held  in 
.\ew  York  from  September  23  to  October  3,  1912. 


PERU. 
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VENEZUELAN  STUDENTS  AT  PERU. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  sent  a  number  of  Venezuelan 
students  to  study  in  Peru.  Seven  of  them  will  attend  the  military 
college,  four  the  agricultural  school,  and  the  others  will  enter  the 
school  of  mines. 

COLONIZATION  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  colonizing  200  families  of  agri¬ 
culturists  on  160,000  hectares  of  land  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Huallaga  River  in  the  montana  region  of  Peru.  The  concessionaire 
agrees  to  furnish  each  family  with  8  hectares  of  cleared  land  suitable 
for  cultivation. 

DISCOVERY  OF  EMERALD  MINES. 

A  party  of  Austrian  miners  are  reported  to  have  recently  discovered 
valuable  emerald  mines  near  the  city  of  Cuzco.  Specimens  taken 
from  the  deposits  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  steps  are  being 
taken  to  exploit  the  mines. 

ITAYA  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  STATION. 

The  Itaya  wireless  telegraph  station  at  Iquitos  was  completed  hi 
February  of  the  present  year,  and  wireless  communication  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  Iquitos,  Lima,  and  Manaos  during  March. 

THE  YUCALI  RAILWAY. 

The  concessionaires  of  the  Yucali  Railway  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  of  Peru  to  change  the  gauge  of  the  line  from  144  to 
91  centimeters,  tunnels  and  cuts  to  be  built  for  the  wider  gauge.  The 
preliminary  surveys  and  plans  of  the  route  have  almost  been  finished 
and  actual  construction  work  will  soon  be  commenced.  This  railway 
will  open  upon  a  rich  region  of  country  in  eastern  Peru  and  will  jilace 
the  great  Amazon  valley  in  direct  railway  communication  with  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  Ime  is  $10,000,000,  on  which  the  Peruvian  Government  guarantees 
6  per  cent  per  annum  secured  by  the  mcome  from  the  tobacco  tax. 
The  Yucali  Railway  is  also  known  as  the  Pacific  Railway  concession. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PBESIDENT. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the  message  which  President 
Manuel  E.  Araujo  delivered  to  the  CJongress  of  the  llepiiblic  of  Sal¬ 
vador  on  February  21,  1912: 

The  number  of  primary  nohools  in  the  Republic  in  the  Hcholastic  year  1911  was  486, 
of  which  203  were  for  males,  200  for  females,  and  83  mixed.  Teachers  to  the  number 
of  851  found  employment  in  these  schools,  382  of  whom  were  males  and  469  females. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Republic  in  1911  was  21,569,  of  which  11,633 
were  males  and  9,936  females.  The  total  population  of  the  Republic  of  .school  i^;e  was 
173,495,  of  which  90,954  were  females  and  82,541  males. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  country  in  1911  consisted  of  2,573  miles  of  wires  and 
the  telephone  system  of  2,112  miles.  A  wireless  station  is  in  operation  at  I>as  Ix)mas 
de  Candelaria,  near  the  Federal  capital,  thereby  placing  the  Re|)ublic  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  wireless  in.stallations  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
their  wireless  connections. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  in  1911  amounted  to  12,350,874  pesos,*  as  compared  with 
10,620,865  pesos  in  1910.  The  imports  in  1911  amounted  to  6,909,119  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  5,333,680  pesos  in  1910,  revealing  a  favorable  increase  in  both  departments. 

APPIIOVAL  OF  CONVENTIONS  OF  FOURTH  CENTRAL.  AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has  approved  the  several 
conventions  celebrated  at  the  Fourth  Central  American  Conference 
which  met  at  Managua,  Nicaragua,  in  January,  1912,  and  has  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  Congress.  These  conventions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Convention  concerning  annual  reports  to  future  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  conference. 

2.  Convention  to  regulate  tlie  unified  Central  American  consular 
service. 

3.  Convention  for  the  improvement  and  security  of  the  telegraphic 
service  between  the  five  Central  American  Republics. 

4.  Convention  to  establish  in  ('entral  America  a  postal  and  tele¬ 
graph  money-order  service. 

5.  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  international  Central 
American  means  of  communication. 

6.  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  commissions  of  Central 
American  relations. 


REAL  ESTATE  TRANSFERS  IN  1011. 

In  1911  there  were  9,305  real  estate  transfers  in  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  and  2,395  mortgages.  The  value  of  the  properties  mort¬ 
gaged  amounted  to  0,111,792  pesos. 
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USE  OF  WATERFALLS  AND  STREAMS. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  tlie  use  of  the  waterfalls  and 
streams  of  the  Republic  for  industrial  and  af^icultural  purposes  re¬ 
quires  the  previous  consent  and  ])ermission  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic. 


RECTOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 


Seflor  Claudio  Williman,  ex-president  of  the  Republic,  was  installed 
as  rector  of  the  University  of  Montevideo  on  February  15,  1912,  an 
appointment  which  has  apparently  met  with  general  approval,  and 
one  for  which  Seflor  Williman  would  appear  to  be  eminently  qualified 
by  training  and  disposition. 

COMMERCE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911. 

A  Statement  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  Montevideo,  Frederic 
W.  Cioding,  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  Republic 
of  Uruguay,  for  the  year  1911,  as  follows: 


Value  of  imports .  $47,411,998 

Value  of  exports .  46, 050, 816 

Total  foreign  commerce .  98, 462, 814 


COASTAL  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  recently 
enacted  laws  regulating  the  coastal  navigation  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay.  The  translation  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Consul 
Frederic  W.  Goding  at  Montevideo. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  TEST. 

The  ruh^  and  regulations  goveniing  an  international  competitive 
test  of  agricultural  machineiy,  operated  by  motive  power,  were 
recently  issued  by  the  department  of  public  works.  The  test  is  to 
be  held  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  October  of  the  present 
year. 

Tests  will  be  made  of  steam  plows,  motor-dragging  plows,  motor- 
traction  plows,  soil-cultivating  machiiu's,  motor  cultivators  and 
spades,  motor  seed  planters,  and  motor  mowing  machim>s.  The 
object  of  the  competition  is  to  determine  the  machines  best  suited 
to  South  American  conditions,  and  especially  those  most  desirable 
for  use  in  Uruguay. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


DRY  FARMING. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  employed  two  dry-farming 
o.xperts  from  the  United  States  to  establish  that  system  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  arid  parts  of  the  Republic. 

MARITIME  TRAFFIC  OF  MONTEVIDEO  IN  1911. 

The  traffic  of  the  port  of  Montevideo  in  1911,  not  including  fishing 
craft  and  pilot  tugs,  consisted  of  the  entrance  and  clearance  of  10,446 
vessels,  with  a  total  capacity  of  18,564,074  tons. 


VENEZUELA 


LEGAL  TIME  FOR  VENEZUELA. 

According  to  a  consular  advice  from  T.  W.  Voetter,  at  Caracas,  a 
presidential  decree,  dated  February  12,  1912,  has  established  as 
legal  time  for  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  that  of  four  and  one-half 
hours  later  than  the  time  of  Greenwich.  Tliis  time  will  be  tele¬ 
graphed  every  second  day  from  the  observatory  near  Caracas  t<j 
each  port. 

FOUNDING  OF  CARACAS. 

In  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  in  1567, 
by  Diego  de  Losada,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  caused  a 
marble  slab  to  be  placed  upon  the  site  occupied  by  the  first  house  in 
that  city.  The  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription: 

Site  of  the  first  house  in  Caracas  in  which  its  founder,  Don  Diego  de  Losada,  lived. 

TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  ABROAD. 

The  Government  has  granted  an  allowance  to  Dr.  J.  Puyou  to 
make  practical  studies  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  in  Venezuela  experiment  stations  in  veterinary,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  zootechnics. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  designated  one  man  to 
study  at  the  experimental  farms  and  stations  of  the  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Lima,  [Peru.  It  is  also  sending  two  students  to  the  same 
country  to'study  in  the  School  of  Mining  Engineers  and  in  the  mines. 
These  will  enjoy  fi'llowships  offered  by  the  Government  of  Peru. 

EXPLORATION  AND  EXPLOITATION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  issued  titles  to  The  Venezuela 
Oilfields  Exploration  Co.  (Ltd.),  covering  five  mining  concessions 
for  the  (‘xploration  and  development  of  petroleum  deposits  and 
other  similar  siibstanc<‘s. 


VENEZUELA. 
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INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

The  Cervecena  Venezolana  de  Mai(iuetia,  capital  1,000,000  boli¬ 
vars  ($193,000),  has  been  organized  to  establish  a  brewery  at  Mai- 
(jnetia,  a  municipality  adjoining  La  Guaira.  The  incorporators  are 
residents  of  Caracas,  and  the  legal  domicile  is  in  that  city.  It  is  stated 
that  Mamo  electric  power  will  be  largely  used  in  operating  the  plant. 

Considerable  work  is  being  done  on  the  hydroelectrical  plant  at 
Mamo,  west  of  La  Guaira,  where  roads  have  been  built  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  machinery  which  has  been  ordered.  The  plant  is  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  August. 

There  will  be  developed  2,600  horsepower,  part  of  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  Caracas  and  part  to  La  Guaira.  There  are  rumors  that 
an  electric  railway  from  Maiquetia  via  La  Guaira  to  Macuto  will  be 
established,  either  b}’’  taking  over  the  steam  tram  line  now  operating 
between  those  points  or  by  constructing  a  new  line.  The  interests 
constructing  the  new  plant  at  Mamo  have  close  relations  with  the 
owners  of  the  electric  light  plant  now  operating  at  La  Guaira,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  this  will  also  be  taken  over. 

TRAFFIC  VENEZUELAN  RAILWAYS,  THIRD  QUARTER,  1911. 

Statistics  of  the  traffic  of  the  railways  of  Venezuela  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1911  show  that  154,912  passengers  were  carried, 
and  45,728,308  kilos  of  freight  hauled.  The  total  receipts  for  the 
period  in  question  were  2,435,129  bolivars,*  and  the  total  expenditures 
1,483,900  bolivars,  revealing  a  net  gain  of  951,229  bolivars. 

RAILWAY  MILEAGE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  total 
railway  mileage  of  Venezuela  at  the  close  of  the  year  1911  was  925 
kilometers  (575  miles),  distributed  as  follows: 

Kilometers. 


Ferrocarril  de  La  Guaira  a  Caracas .  36.  5 

Ferrocarril  Central  de  Venezuela  (Caracas  a  Santa  Lucia) .  51.5 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  Venezuela  (Caracas  d  Valencia) .  179 

Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Cabello  d  Valencia .  54. 5 

Ferrocarril  Bolivar  (Tucacas  d  Barquisimeto) .  177 

Gran  Ferrocarril  del  Tdchira  (Encontrados  a  La  Uraca) .  114.  5 

Gran  Ferrocarril  de  la  Ceiba  (La  Ceiba  a  Motatan) .  81.  5 

Ferrocarril  de  Carenero  (Carenero  d  La  Esp)anola  de  El  Guapo) .  50 

Ferrocarril  de  Guanta  a  Barcelona  y  d  las  minus  de  carbon  de  Naricual .  36.  5 

Ferrocarril  de  Santa  Barbara  d  El  Vigia .  60 

Ferrocarril  de  Maiquetia  a  Macuto .  S 

Ferrocarril  de  Caracas  d  El  Valle  (electric  tramway) .  5.  5 

Ferrocarril  de  La  Vela  d  Coro . 13.  5 

Ferrocarril  de  las  minas  de  asfalto  de  Guanoco  (Estado  Sucre) .  10 

Fernx-'arril  de  las  minus  de  asfalto  de  luciarte  (Estado  Zulia) .  44 

Ferrocar  il  de  las  min.os  de  asfalto  de  Guanipa  (Estiwlo  Maturin) .  3 


Total .  925 


>  Bolivar— approximately  $0,193  United  States  gold. 


